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" The common growth of mother-earth 
Suffices m&— her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears. 

" These given, what more need I desire, 
To stir, to soothe, or elevate ? 
What nobler marvels than the mind 
Maj m life's daily prospect find, 
Maj find or there create ?*' 
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Ah, Helen! nothing now will ever seem a hardship 
to me !" 

It was a soft dewy evening. Nothing within view 
seemed to move, except the wide-winged sea-birds, 
which in large flocks floated through the still air, or 
dived and swam in the otherwise unruffled expanse of 
sea. The tide flowed in over the smooth white sand, 
with a low soothing sound; and as the newly-married 
pair stood for a moment to enjoy the quiet beauty of 
the scene, their full hearts were lifted up in gratitude 
to the God of Nature, who was thus shedding the best 
blessings of life — love and peace — so bountifiilly down 
upon them. 

The interior of the house was neat, and in excellent 
order. The rooms, though neither handsome nor large, 
looked airy, clean, and cheerful; and Helen felt at once 
quite at home in every comer, and that the splendours 
of a palace could never have bestowed so deep a sense 
of happiness or comfort, as did the first sight of the 
simple dwelling of which she was now installed the 
mistress. 

It was in the summer of 18 — , some years after the 
close of the war with France, that this young couple 
were thus settled at Belton Cottage, a small house near 
Worthing, on the coast of Sussex. They were but 
slenderly endowed with the gifts of fortune, but Nature 
had been very bountiful to them both, and few people 
have married with a fairer prospect of domestic 
happiness. 

William Hervey was an orphan, and, though well 
connected, had been early left to make his own way in 
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the world. Fortunately, the profession of his choice 
was at that time comparatively of easy access. He 
entered the navy at fifteen years of age, and had fought 
his way to the rank of commander, before the peace 
came and checked his promotion. 

It was not till some time after this that he had felt 
the want of a patron; nor would he have done so then, 
if the happiness of another had not become involved 
in his prosperous or adverse fortunes. His half-pay, 
and the interest of three thousand pounds of patrimony, 
had amply sufficed for the pleasures as well as the 
wants of the simple sailor. It was not indeed till he 
had seen one he could entirely love — and that for his 
whole life — ^that he had either thought himself poor, or 
begun to look upon the life he was leading as a mere 
circle of amusements, which could afford no nourish- 
ment for the affections. Such a heart as his, however, 
was not likely to be long satisfied with the mere plea- 
sures of society: he had a predisposition to the higher 
gratification of living for and in others, and his time 
for this was not long in arriving. 

His first lieutenant in the , a young Scotch- 
man of the name of Gordon, was ten years younger 
than his captain, yet they were intimate friends. 
He was the only son of an eminent Scotch professor, 
and had been carefully educated with the view of 
entering a learned profession. He had a romantic, 
generous tiim of mind, however; better suited, per- 
haps, for a life of stirring adventure than one of 
studious meditation; and on the death pf his father, 
which had happened when he was eighteen years of 

b2 
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age, he had preferred accepting a commission in the 
navy, obtained for him by his mother's brother, Ad- 
miral Keith, to following out the plan of study origi- 
nally proposed forhim. 

As yet he had had no cause to regret his change of pro- 
fession. With his gallant uncle he had fought through 
some of the most stirring years of the war ; and after 
the veteran was disabled by a wound in the arm from 
using it longer in his country's defence, Gordon had 
found scarcely a less gallant leader, or less kind friend, 
in Captain Hervey. Admiral Keith had retired to 
Edinburgh, his native place, and invited his beautiful 
orphan niece, Helen, Gordon's only sister, to live with 
him; and it was on an accidental visit paid to the 
Admiral, on his way to the Highlands to shoot grouse 
with his friend Gordon, that Captain Hervey first saw 
one who was destined to change the whole course of 
his life and feelings. 

The kind old Admiral was then failing fast; and 
during the visit of the two young men, Helen's mind 
was too much occupied with her uncle's critical state 
of health to see more in Captain Hervey than a pleasant- 
looking, good-hearted man, sincerely attached to her 
uncle, and anxious to share her fatigues and care for 
him. But Hervey saw enough in her, to leave her 
with the firm conviction that his future happiness in 
life depended on his chance of winning to himself, at 
some happier hour, those beautiful afiections which 
were now centered in his dying fjriend, and which^ with 
God's grace, were smoothing and illuminating that 
path which otherwise might have been dark enough to 
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the brave old man. At first the Admiral had not been 
very patient, and was disinclined to use either the 
remedies or rest prescribed for him. His naturally 
robust health and active habits made the invalid state 
appear the more irksome by contrast. Natural tem- 
perament would always have enabled him to meet death 
with fortitude: but Patience was also to have " her 
perfect work," and a more fitting assistant she could 
not have had than the gentle and affectionate Helen. Her 
love and care never slumbered. Night and day her 
figure hovered beside his couch — her hand anticipating 
his wants, and her sweet earnest eyes sympathising with 
his sufiering. She was at last richly rewarded; — her 
love seemed to touch him deeply. 

** My Helen," said he to her one day, " I feel as if 
my hard nature were softening by companionship with 
your angelic one. If I am spared for a little, my love, 
I do not now despair of growing patient — and — and 
— all you would wish me to be." 

Helen's eyes filled. She knew that his last words 
referred to the comfort he was now able to draw from 
the Book of Life. He had always liked her to read it 
to him ; but not till very lately had she perceived how 
well he applied certain passages to the state of his own 
mind and heart, and that he often addressed himself to 
God in fervent prayer. 

Soon after Captain Hervey and Gordon had left 
Edinburgh, the Admiral declined rapidly. Helen never 
quitted him, and his sweetness and resignation deeply 
affected her. 

" Helen/' he said to her on the last night of his life. 
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he was sitting at the foot of his couch, pretend- 
ing to knit^ but in reality watching his countenance, 
over which some unusual emotion seemed to be passing, 
which brought a faint glow upon the thin cheek, and 
quickened the feeble breathing, — " where are you, my 
child ? — come to me — nearer — " And Helen approached 
and bent over him with a beating heart. '* Do you 
know, my Helen, that I must leave you? — that I must 
now go — where your cares will no longer be wanted ? 
Bless you, dearest, for them all ! — they have indeed been 
constant and most tender — but Helen, I must now enter 
the presence ojf my God; of that God whose commands 
I have often neglected — whose laws I have too often 
broken — but — " 

** My dearest uncle I" faltered Helen ; " kindest — 
best—" 

" Hush, hush ! my love, and listen to me. Alas ! 
Helen, I know what I have been. I believe you are an 
angel already; at least you can have no idea of the kind 
of Hfe I have led — of the life many men Kve whom the 
world carelessly calls good. Ah, Helen !" 

^* But there is," said Helen, in a low, broken voice, 
" there is One holy and spotless, who has yet a fellow- 
feeling for our frailty, and who will — " 

*^ Ay, Helen, that is it; that is what I wished to tell 
you, my good, faithful child — that it is there I have 
anchored my hopes, on the purity and promises of my 
Redeemer — on him alone I rely; humbly, yet firmly. 
Kiss me. my precious one-and hope and pray for me." 

Helen wept for her uncle long and tenderly, but her 
grief was unmixed with the dreadful feelings which 
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lukd overpowered her for a time after her father's deaths 
Her &ther had been so entirely ** God on earth" to her, 
that his presence seemed to hallow every circumstance 
of her life. In losing him^ she had felt as if left alone 
in the world, without guide or companion; and her 
desolate heart seemed as if it would be wept away 
before the yearnings of nature were satisfied. 

But this was only for a little; her father's precepts 
had taught her where to seek consolation; and by 
earnest and patient seeking she was soon enabled to 
realise her possession of the ** Fatherhood of God,^^ 
and to go forth renewed and braced for whatever con- 
flict His will should appoint for her. At first she had 
felt bewildered, and her steps on the new and thorny 
path were slow and uncertain; but she never lost sight 
of the star which had risen upon her beyond the world. 
Her faith never again failed her — ^that all the workings 
of God towards man, however unintelligible at present, 
however sorely they might press on his tenderest points, 
must be not only wise and good, but the best for him, 
and would one day be fully vindicated. Youth is 
sometimes like an angel dream; but soon must we 
awaken to the stem reality, soon know that it is not 
alone to expatiate among the works of God in nature 
and in man, however lovely, however elevating they 
may be, that we are 

** Placed on this isthmus of a middle state ;" 
— ^that downward and soaring tendencies are the warp 
and the woof of which our being is compacted, and that 
the real business of life is to check the one and cherish 
the other; that evil and suffering are part and parcel of 
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every human lot, and can only be conquered by being 
borne submissively; nay, used as furtherances — as tryers 
of the spirit — as teachers of self-knowledge and humi- 
lity — as the refining fires of the furnace, which must 
subdue that they may separate the precious ore of our 
nature from the dross and gross particles. Helen's 
view of life was now enlarged — the life of her soul. 
She felt that she must yet be subject — ^yet encom- 
passed and in bonds — ^but her trust was now firm. The 
mountain-top stood forth, ever clear and cloudless, 
reflecting light enough upon her onward path for the 
guidance of careful feet. 

George came to Helen's support as soon as the news 
of his uncle's death reached him. Captain Hervey 
would willingly have accompanied him, but George, 
who had some idea of his sentiments towards Helen, 
thought the visit had better be delayed. George's 
presence was most consolatory. Nothing could exceed 
his tenderness and affection for her. Of course they 
proposed to live together, and their little arrangements 
were soon made. The Admiral had been too generous 
in his hfetime to leave much behind him ; but what he 
had — one or two small sums which had fallen to him 
before his retirement — he had carefully invested ; and 
these were settled upon his nephew and niece. 

Soon after Christmas came Captain Hervey to enliven 
the quiet evenings of the brother and sister, and Helen 
hailed, with a grateful heart, her own returning cheer- 
fulness, and the renewed interest she soon began to feel 
in the daily occurrences of life. 

It was not for some time that she either suspected 
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Hervey's attachment to herself, or thought of examining 
her own feelings towards him. George was constantly 
with them in the walks they took to show Hervey 
Edinburgh and its beautiful nighbourhood, and the 
conversation was at first confined to the interests which 
history and romance have both associated with these. 
By degrees, however, they began to compare opinions 
and feelings about many other things; and every walk 
seemed to bring them nearer to each other, by showing 
how much alike they were in principles — in the views 
took of life, its duties and purposes. 

They had both, too, that intense sense of the beau- 
ties of Nature, even in her ordinary aspects, which 
minds of a certain elevated stamp are seldom without; 
and many times during that beautiful spring, as they 
walked over the picturesque rocks, or down the solitary 
valleys clothed with newest green, the bleating of the 
lambs, or the sweet note of the thrush sent a thrill 
through the hearts of both, and their eyes met with an 
expression of pure blessedness ; — more like the looks of 
the first days of Paradise than those we are accustomed 
to on the long-trodden earth. George's presence was 
no hindrance to these paradisiacal communings. He 
loved them both too well not to sympathise heartily 
with their fast growing love for one another. Before 
May was quite out, Captain Hervey had drawn from 
Helen a confession that the love he had for many 
months cherished for her was now a mutual feeling; 
and that the narrow circumstances he deplored were 
not, in her eyes, an evil of great magnitude. 

It was only now, indeed, that poor Hervey had 
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become aware that liis circumstances were narrow. He 
set himself immediately and diligently to the task of 
bettering them, and with too earnest a will to be long 
in finding out a way. 

There was no chance he knew at present of obtain- 
ing his post rank ; nor had he any claim on the dis- 
pensers of patronage, except the general one of faithful 
service done on every opportunity; but this he shared 
with too many to consider it as a ground of hope. He 
must therefore look round for a patron. His nearest 
relative, the only child and heiress of his father's elder 
brother, was nearly connected, on the mother's side, 
with one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and to her he 
determined to apply. 

He had not seen Lucy Harvey since her marriage — 
some years before this time---nor much of her since her 
father's death. She had lost her mother early, and was 
the lovely, but spoiled and headstrong darling of a 
delicate and hypochondriacal father; and Hervey well 
recollected, having been, as a boy cousin only a few years 
her senior, alternately the object of the love and pe- 
tulant whims of the capricious but good-hearted heiress. 
She had unfortunately lost her father also, at a time 
when, both from her tender age and temperament, she 
most needed a father's steady care. Her guardians 
imagined they had done enough when they placed her 
at a well-recommended boarding-school in London. 
There she had acquired many accomplishments, but not 
the very important lesson of being able to submit to a 
control not dictated by her own feelings. A show of 
obedience there might be to the school regulations, but 
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in all essential respects she was her own mistress. She 
found that her well-filled purse and reputed large 
fortune ensured her having her own way, both as to her 
comings and goings and to the people she chose to 
receive at home. It is no great wonder, then, that 
even before leaving school she had involved herself in a 
flirtation with a young comet in the Guards, of good 
fitmily, but with no fortune; that her guardians should 
Lave withdrawn her immediately on discovering it; 
and that with Her imcontroUable disposition she should 
have been driven, by some ill-judged harshnesses on their 
part after the evil had occurred, into fixing her fate for 
life, at nineteen years of age, by a run-away marriage. 

Fortunately for her, however, Mr. Vernon was not 
only her equal by birth, but a gentleman in feeling and 
conduct: and but that he was very young and very 
much in love, would not have acted the imworthy part 
of carrjring off the heiress of 70,000/., knowing himself 
to have nothing except his commission and the few 
thousand pounds necessary to advance him in his pro- 
fession. He made every amends in his power for the 
rash step they had taken, by having her fortune put 
beyond the power of either of them to squander ; and 
when Captain Hetvey now presented himself to them 
in their pretty house in London, and saw their lovely 
boy and girl — and that they were the sought and 
cherished associates of a refined and agreeable social 
circle — it seemed to him that his pretty cousin had pro- 
bably chosen more fortunately for herself than her 
guardians might have done for her. 

Mrs. Vernon received him kindly, entered at once and 
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warmly into his interests, and by a well-timed appli- 
cation succeeded in getting him immediately appointed 
to a vacant command in the coast-guard. 

This would nearly double his pay. He might keep it 
for three years at the least; and surely before these were 
over it was reasonable to expect he might be posted to 
a ship, and then his rank must go on. 

His letters to Helen were constant, and full of hope 
and of eloquent reasoning in his own favour, and both 
Helen and George were fully satisfied with his present 
and future prospects. 

It was the coast-guard of Sussex to which he had 
been appointed; and Belton Cottage, near Worthing, 
which was about the middle of the station, was soon 
found and hired, and was, without much loss of time — 
though very carefully — prepared by him for the recep- 
tion of his bride. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE NEAREST NEIGHBOURS, AND THE PARTING. 

Belton Cottage, though very retired, was not 
without its little neighbourhood. The village of Sal- 
terton was within half a mile ; and the vicar, Mr. Rush* 
brook, and his wife, were amongst the first people who 
called on the Herveys and welcomed them to the 
parish. 

Mr. Rushbrook was an elderly man, neither ill-na- 
tured, unsocial, nor hard-hearted towards the poor; but 
he was of retired, indolent habits, and' far from zealous, 
either as a preacher or visitor. He got decently through 
his parish duties, but his exertions never rose higher; 
no part of them ever looked like heart-work. With all 
this he was not altogether unpopular among the people. 
He neither hunted nor shot ; he Jiever refused to attend 
a sick or dying bed when sent for, nor plagued them 
with oflScious interference at other times. 

He had certainly little claim on their afiections ; but 
it is wonderful how small a list of virtues — and of how 
negative a quality — is suflScient to gain for a clergyman 
the decent respect of the poor. By many, the mere 
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pastoral relation is felt as a bond, of which it is touch- 
ing to see the strength. 

** Tyc heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning: 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Has oftener left me mourning.** 

Among the flock there are generally some, no doubt, 
disaffected enough, and many who are careless and re- 
gardless both of warning and advice; but, with a 
large proportion, the situation of clergyman is Vantage- 
ground sufficient to secure for him who holds it a 
&yourable reception to .the amplest acts of attention 
and kindness; while some there are well enongh in- 
clined to make excuses even for the entire want of 
these. 

The Vicar's wife was, as nearly as possible, his entire 
opposite. She was better, and, at the same time, worse. 
People are well accustomed to see the antipodes of cha- 
racter meet within the holy bands of matrimony; and 
yet it was impossible not to wonder where the myste- 
rious point of sympathy could lie which had brought 
this pair together. To account for such a union of 
contrarieties, there was only the simple &ct of their 
being both single, and neither of them unwilling to 
marry, when they first met. He had just been pro- 
moted to the excellent living of Salterton, and she, 
cousin to Mrs. Beckford, the wife of his former pupil 
and patron, happened to be paying a visit at West- 
wood Park, their residence, when he came to oflfer his 
thanks and see his new home, which was near it. 

Harriet Bumly was poor, and an orphfia. She was 
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neither pretty nor at all well-educated; but she was 
young, lively, and plausible, and seemed to find the 
sober student so very agreeable a person — ^took so ready 
and Idnd an interest in all the details of alterations and 
improvements to be made at the Vicarage — that, by the 
time it was ready for his reception, he had somehow 
convinced himself his comfort woidd not be complete 
unless she consented to share it with him. 

And certainly she was nothing loth to do so. The 
proposal was very agreeable to the Bedford family, 
and most welcome to all her £iends; but to the de- 
pendent Harriet herself it was a subject of the deepest 
self-gratulation. 

She had an active but ill-balanced mind, and she 
hated the insignificance Fortune seemed for a time to 
have destined her to as a dependent. Her relations 
were kind and considerate towards her, and she was 
not ungrateful; but she longed to be placed in a sphere 
better suited to her abilities, and thirsted to taste, in 
her turn, the sweets of power and patronage. Now 
her wishes were to be crowned! Jfow, indeed, she 
would have a station, a sphere of action, the duties of 
which it would be well worth the exertion of her best 
powers ably to fulfil. She would study with her hus- 
band, she would be his assistant in the education and 
care of the poor entrusted to them — she would be, as 
she ought, the important link between them and the 
higher classes of society, for the benefit and improve- 
ment of both ! 

She did not dislike her cousin, Mrs. Beckford, whose 
intellect she considered very inferior to her own, but as 
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the wife of a considerable landed proprietor, she had 
always envied her her situation, which she felt she 
should herself have filled much more worthily. Now, 
at least, she would be second only to her in station ; 
her position even more responsible, her duties more 
various and important. Thank Heaven ! she was done 
for ever with giving way to other people's opinions, 
and taking always the lowest seat — with helping to 
make arrangements for visitors, and entertaining only 
the most wearisome ! 

Unfortunately, the Vicar had entirely different ideas, 
both of the duties and pleasures of his new office. 
Duties he knew it imposed, of sermon-making and oc- 
casional ministrations among the sick; these he was 
both able and willing to perform, but he had Httle fel- 
low-feeling with the ignorant and poor, and could con- 
template no hearty commimion with them. He knew 
himself far too well to form plans that would require so 
complete a change in the habits of his mind. 

He saw in the leisure and competency his new situa- 
tion offered, rather a reward for the long toils of study, 
and the sacrifice of the best part of life cut off from 
domestic ties, than a stimulus to new exertion. He 
felt that he had been too long a bachelor to change his 
ways very easily; but he was quite willing to make the 
ordinary and necessary changes, and he hoped to find 
in his wife one who would interest herself kindly and 
affectionately in him ; whose good-humour would en- 
liven the dull evening of life; and, above all, who 
would look sedulously to the ways of comfortable house* 
keeping; — for in his long college life he had been accus- 
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tomed to the luxuiy of a good table, and by no means 
underrated the enjoyment. It may easily be conjectured 
that the meeting of such jarring elements was not 
likely to flow forth in the most tranquil stream of life. 
Mrs. Rushbrook's ambition was not of a kind to be 
confined to a roimd of housewifely duties, nor her in- 
terests very likely to include much consideration of the 
state of the larder. Indeed, the first enumeration of 
her projects for passing their ** precious time pleasantly 
and profitably," made her husband shrink back into his 
shell. His studies had long been rather an habitual 
occupation than an interest to his mind, or at least one 
of so lively a kind as to require sympathy and partici- 
pation. He liked intellectual conversation, and had 
been accustomed to it, with people of the same pursuits 
with himself. But he had no romantic views of com- 
panionship with his wife in these respects. He had 
seen at once that this was entirely out of the question; 
that she was not only ignorant of the very elements of 
philosophical or scientific inquiry, but without any real 
taste for literature in its simplest forms. But he re- 
quired nothing of the kind at her hands; he had seen 
an end to the satisfaction that arises from living labo- 
rious days, and only wanted leave to be quiet. 

It is not wonderful, then, that his wife's ambition 
'was annoying rather than pleasing to him, and that 
her restlessness wearied him to death. Disappointed in 
her plan of studjring herself into fame and glory, 
Mrs. Rushbrook turned her energies towards benefit- 
ing others. She explored the parish in its length and 
breadth, and set herself up as its Lady Bountiful. She 
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had a quack nostrum for every complaint among the 
poor; a new theory of management for the middle-claas; 
and large discourse on morals, manners, and fitshions 
for the rich. Of all this the Vicar entirely disapproved; 
but he liked his own ease too well to fly to the rescue 
of the rest of the parish. By-and-bye things went on 
better; they had a number of children; and this gave 
respectable occupation to Mrs. Rushbrook's activity. 
The Vicar was very fond of them, but he let her have 
her own way in their treatment, and many were the 
experiments and out-of-the-way modes of training to 
which the little mortals were for a time subjected. 
But their mother, after all, was a woman of words 
rather than deeds; and the real business of education, 
even if she had had the necessary abilities for it, required 
more labour and perseverance than she was equal to. 
After a while, she had the good sense to employ a 
proper tutor and governess to do the work, which she 
determined, however, always to take the credit of doing 
herself. They were all very nice children, and her 
vanity was AiUy satisfied with the approbation their 
appearance and maimers generally received. 

Such a person as Mrs. Bushbrook was not likely to 
have been, of all the world, the chosen fdend and inti- 
mate of Helen. But when she came to know her well, 
she found many good points in her. Her energy, if 
the offipring of ambition and conceit, ratiier tiian of true 
philanthropy and vigour of mind, was teal while it 
lasted; and, when well directed, which it sometimes was, 
beneficial in its results. In her numerous schemes for 
the comfort and improvement of the poor, she not unfire- 
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quently hit on fea^ble plans, or hunted out persons who 
were really usefiil. Ill-directed activity and inconsis- 
tency are no doubt evils, and oflben very mischievous; 
but they were more endurable faults in Helen's eyes 
than the insensibility or hopelessness of doing any good, 
which are their oppo^tes. She could not but feel grate- 
fiil for the unremitting interest Mrs. Rushbrook took in 
all her concerns. To be sure, Helen was obliged to re- 
fuse much that was presented and pressed upon her — 
many courses of quinine or blue pill, unhesitatingly 
pronounced to be the only remedies for her little ail- 
ments — and to take her own way in household arrange- 
ments; in spite of much eloquence vainly expended 
in favour of some new and Utopian plan of opera- 
tions. Captain Hervey, too, was very apt to nm 
his head against the reigning theory. Yet with all 
this, and though Mrs. Rushbrook often pronounced 
them both " most provoMngly prejudiced and narrow 
in their views," and Helen to be ** without any kind of 
enthusiasm," ehe was foUy aware of their value as neigh- 
bours, unremitting in her attentions and advice to them, 
and never lost an opportunity of obliging them. 

Some years passed happily and tranquilly to the 
Herveys. Helen was the mother of two little girls 
they had named Marian and Fanny. They found the 
situation of Belton so healthful, and so suitable at once 
to their taste and means, that after making trial of it. 
Captain Hervey had become its purchaser; and they 
determined to remain there even after his coast-guard 
service should be at an end, which he hoped might not 
be for a year or two beyond the usual term. 

C2 
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Under their tasteful management it became quite a 
pretty place. They built a new drawing-room at one 
end of the house, which opened with a glass-door into 
the garden, and a conservatory, quite near, where, 
under Helen's careful and- loving tendance, the plants 
seemed to thrive as they did nowhere else. 

The little plantation behind, which had been too 
young when they first took possession to shelter the 
house from the north wind, grew very rapidly, and 
with the help of a handsome belt of fine evergreens 
which they themselves had planted, soon gave it that 
nest-like appearance which makes a cottage house 
always attractive. The very spirit of neatness seemed 
to reign both within and without, and there was that 
care shown for the comfort of each member of the 
family which alone insures quiet and good-humour. 

Belton Cottage had neither undulating park to beau- 
tify it, nor wide-spread farms to give it consequence; 
yet the eye of taste ever rested lingeringly on it, and 
neighbours and friends well knew it to be the temple 
of peace — the happy home of loving hearts. 

The first severe trial that occurred to the united little 
family at Belton, was in the fulfilment of what had 
once been the object of Captain Hervey's most earnest 
desire. He obtained his rank of post-captain, with 
orders to take command of the Contest, a sloop-of-war, 
now ready to sail for the African coast. 

The letter announcing the promotion was received 
one morning as they sat at the cheerful little breakfast- 
table, with the children of three years old and four-and- 
a-half playing beside them. 
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Poor Hervey glanced at it, and then turned his eyes 
slowly from Helen to his children. 

" What is the matter, dearest ? Are we to have the 
coast-guard no longer?" 

He shook his head. 

" Worse than that ?'* 

** To leave you, my Helen 1" 

And Helen grew sick and faint. Often had the 
painful possibility of this thrust itself, in her happiest 
moments, upon her imagination. She had always tried 
to put it from her; but here, at la^t, was the dreaded 
reality! 

The fearful place of destination^ too, where so many 
fall victims to the climate; — how terribly did it add to 
the trial ! 

That night sleep did not once visit the eye-lids of 
either of them; they passed it between tears and 
prayer. 

Fortunately there was not much time for the indul- , 
gence of grief; many preparations were to be made, and 
only a few days were to elapse before the ship was 
to sail. 

Hervey now felt the comfort of having such a home 
as Belton, at which he could leave Helen and his 
children; and he tried to cheer himself and her by 
picturing his happy return to her there. But when he 
went on, naturally, to talk of the changes he should find 
in the little girls; the thoughts of the many weary*- days 
and nights which must first pass to Helen and himself, 
entirely overcame him, and he laid down his head on 
Helen's knees, and felt as if his heart would break. 
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Helen wished to go with him to Portsmouth, that she 
might see his ship, and be able to picture him to her 
own mind in the place where he was to be for so long 
a time. But Hervey thought this would only add to 
her suffering, and succeeded in persuading her to allow 
him to take leave of them all at home* She was, in- 
deed, too unhappy to insist on anything; and it was at 
the threshold of that door, to which she had accom- 
panied him every morning, and met him at his every 
return to her, that with indescribable anguish of heart 
she now parted with him — perhaps for years. 

She had a few lines from Portsmouth, again blessing 
her, and bidding her be of good cheer, but they were 
blotted with tears, and almost illegible. Time seemed 
to pass over her with leaden wings. Who that has ever 
been in the like situation does not know of the anxious 
days and weary nights which must be dragged through; 
the starting from broken sleep when the wind blows 
harder than usual, and the painful beating of the heart, 
quickened even to sickness, at every approach of post 
time? 

It was a new kind of trial to her, and she knew as 
well as Mrs. Rushbrook could have told her, that her 
safety from falling into morbid depression would lie in 
the power that would be granted to her of occupying 
herself respectably. That lady had, however, very little 
idea, either from her own feelings, or any enlarged 
knowledge of human nature, of the torture of heart that 
must often be gone through, before the sufferer can even 
try to struggle towards such healthful resources. 

Poor Helen had a hard enough battle to fight; but 
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her sense of duty was strong, and she conquered. She 
now redoubled her attention to the poor around her. 
She worked for her children, and had them constantly 
with her. She forced herself occasionally to visit her 
neighbours, and after a time she could again read the 
books which often before had had power to beguile her 
of painful thoughts. 

O, the transport ! after many weeks, of the first letter, 
saying all that was in his loving heart I He was well^ 
too, and as comfortable as he could be away £rom his 
beloved ones; and Helen's heart swelled, and her eyes 
overflowed with the purest joy and gratitude. 

After this, her spirits rose wonderfully; she now 
dared to talk to the children of papa, and to think 
hopefully of his home-coming. She was close upon her 
third confinement, the thought of which had been an 
additional source of distress and anxiety at parting; but 
with this dear letter to cheer her drooping spirits, she 
was able to look forward much more cheerfully than 
she had yet done. 

Ever since Helen had been alone, Mrs. Rushbrook 
had been doubly attentive and friendly. 

The idea of Helen's loneliness, she said, " oppressed 
her imagination, and her quiet, patient looks dwelt in 
her mind." 

She came directly to congratulate about the letter. 

" Thank you," said Helen, in answer to a torrent of 
kind words, ** you are always, so good to me ! Now I 
shall be very patient and comfortable." 

" I am sure you have been most good and patient. 
I cannot describe how much we have all admired you ! 
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With my quick feelings, anxiety is death I I often say. 
Let me only know the worst, and I can bear it. — But 
tell me about him/^ 

Helen read her part of the letter, not omitting his 
kind mention of herself and the family. 

*' Oh ! so good as he is, I am sure we all love him 
dearly. How strange, now, to think of the new scenes 
he is passing through — the striking sights he is every 
day and hour seeing — while here we are all going on as 
drowsily as if there were no such things in the world ! 
— Of course he can say nothing yet of the probable 
length of his absence?" 

" No ; I fear I must not begin to think about that for 
a long time yet !" said Helen, sighing. 

" Ah, to be sure not; and I ought not to have sug- 
gested it. In the mean time, you must employ your 
mind as much as possible." — Then, with greater energy, 
" Oh, my dear Mrs. Hervey ! how thankful ought we 
to be that there are everywhere objects of deep interest 
to an intelligent mind ! We cannot, to be sure, like 
your dear husband, expatiate in the wonders of new and 
strange countries, but only think of what is quite within 
our reach ! — the great volume of Nature always open 
before us, in every page of which is set forth a mar- 
vellous revelation ! I wish you had been witli us at 
the Vicarage last night — ^we had the telescope set : I 
think I never saw Orion so bright; and we could see 
the ring and moons of Saturn as distinctly as the 
planet itself." 

^* And with ray children," began Helen, still think- 
ing of herself^ not able at once to follow Mrs. Rush- 
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brook up to the glories of Orion and Saturn, " I hope 
to be able — ^" But here she was cut short. 

"I see what you mean; and no doubt you know 
children ought always to be the most important concern 
in life. But there is no chance of your failing there. 
What I mean is, that there are great ideas, elevating 
views, and considerations which open and strengthen 
the mind: these, in your situation, are inestimable 
helps. I would not have you confine yourself chiefly 
to a sympathy with, and observation of the minds of 
children; it will be apt to lower the tone of your own." 

" I see you think I have a chance of growing child- 
ish," said Helen, smiUng. 

" No, indeed, I never saw anybody less likely. — But 
that reminds me to say to you, that you must not have 
old Nurse Hood oh a certain approaching occasion." 

"Why shouldn't I?" 

" Because, my dear, her ways are thoroughly obsolete. 
Do promise me to have Mrs. Watson, who was with me 
in my last confiinement, and always attends my cousin, 
Mrs. Beckford. I promised Watson to recommend her 
to you. She is a first-rate person, and knows all the 
latest and most approved ways of treating mother and 
chad." 

"You are very good," said Helen; "but, do you 
know, I particularly like Hood; she suits me perfectly. 
Besides, I have spoken to her long ago— and, indeed, 
she comes to me next week." 

" Well, you are bold ! I can only say I hope nothing 
unpleasant may occur !" 

And nothing unpleasant did occur. Helen gave 



^ 
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birth to a little boy, and made an excellent reooverjr; 
and no child could thrive better, though there was no 
clever Mrs. Watson with all the last improvements. 
Time seemed to go on rather slowly, but Helen was 
now cheered by frequent letters from Hervey — the out- 
pourings of his affectionate heart. Every new object 
was described to her, and seemed to be found interest- 
ing, or the reverse, by himself, according to the view 
he supposed she would take of it. And hex letters to 
him — oh! how they were cherished, and read, and 
re-read I — ^how every little trait of character in the chil- 
dren was dwelt o^i and smiled over ! In the darkest 
and stormiest night he felt the Ught and peace of home 
in his heart ; and the golden thread of its affections 
seemed to mingle^ with and brighten the web of his 
every-day existence. 

But this time of probation to Helen and her husband 
at last drew to an end. The Contest, after three years 
of harassing though uneventful service on the coast of 
Africa, was ordered home, and Hervey arrived at 
Portsmouth, and was once more safe at Belton, a very 
short time after Helen had received the welcome 
annoimcement of his approaching return. The meet- 
ing was one of almost imalloyed happiness to both. 
Helen^ in spite of her tears, had never looked so lovely 
in Hervey's eyes. Time and climate had left their 
traces on him; the temples were visibly grey, the 
handsome face browned and thin, and there was a worn, 
stooping air about the figure that deeply affected 
Helen; but in her eyes he had never looked so interest- 
ing, and never before been so dear to her heart. 
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There was a little disappointment with the children. 
The girls always thought* they remembered him, but 
he was not at all like what they fancied they should 
see, and it was evident from their shy looks that they 
felt him to be an entire stranger. This was a momen- 
tary shock. Little Willie was still more refractory. 
He refrised to kiss him or to sit on his knee; told him, 
with the imcomplimentary manners of two-and-a-half 
years of age, to go away again ; and that he did not 
want to have a papa. 

But a short time set all this to rights. The little 
collected treasures of travel — leopard-skins, delicate 
shells, and feathers of every hue — were unpacked and 
presented; excited much interest and curiosity; led to a 
hundred questions and apt stories ; and before bed-time 
ihere was certainly no want of familiarity to com- 
plain of. 

** Then came those full confidings of the past" 

between the long-separated pair. Every subject seemed 
interesting, everybody was inquired about, every cor- 
ner of the house and grounds looked at, and all Helen's 
little alterations and new arrangements noticed and 
approved of. It was a day too full of interest and ex- 
quisite happiness ever to be forgotten by either; and 
ere Hervey laid his head on the pillow in the dear old 
fiumiliar room, he breathed a prayer to heaven, from 
the very depths of his heart, as ftdl of love and thank- 
folness as ever ascended to the throne of the Giver of 
all good. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UNCLE GEOBGE'S VISIT, AND THE BECKFOBDS. 

Op individual families, as well as nations, it may 
often be truly said, " Heureux le peuple dont Vhistoire 
iennuier 

For the next ten or twelve years time passed over the 
family at Belton Cottage as happily as uneventfully. 
The history of one day might almost serve as the his- 
tory of every one. 

Captain Hervcy had been again promoted, but not 
called into active service. He was now Admiral, and 
though not employed in the defence of his country, his 
life had neither been idle nor useless during that period. 
The time had been passed by Helen and him in a circle 
of peaceful yet active duties; in careful cultivation of 
the hearts and minds of their children ; watchful atten- 
tion to the moral and physical interests of those around 
them, whom Providence had placed in .less favourable 
circumstances; and in social intercourse with their 
neighbours. In the course of that time Helen had been 
made happy by frequent visits from her brother, who 
was still unmarried, and who had had the good fortune 
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to have been constantly employed in his profession, and to 
have attained post rank. Their Uttle family were grow- 
ing up delightfully: the girls were both decidedly hand- 
some. The eldest, Marian, was very like her mother — 
of the same middle-size, pretty form, and free, graceful 
movements ; her skin was dazzlingly fair, and well 
set oflf by a profusion of light, golden-brown hair, 
which curled naturally round a smooth and very placid 
forehead; her features were small and feminine, her 
eyes of a bright blue, and well opened — au fleur da 
visage — and her clear spirit looked forth from them 
with that frank, trustful expression, not common except 
in very early youth. 

Her character suited well with her appearance. There 
was great good sense, intelligence, and right-minded- 
ness; and she was simple and cheerful, gentle and very 
affectionate. Her mother had often said there was 
nothing to conquer about Marian; and others, that her 
mother's chastened and renewed spirit seemed to have 
descended to her already purified. 

Fanny, though unlike her sister both in appearance 
and character, was far from being less interesting. She 
was tall and slender, with large deep hazel eyes and noble 
Grecian features, and in complexion a clear brunette. 
There was an expression of sensibility about Fanny's 
exquisitely-formed mouth and constantly varying colour, 
which, though extremely attractive, seemed to indicate 
a degree of susceptibility often dangerous to peace; and 
it was this which excited in her parents that feeling of 
anxiety about her, which nothing in her sister had ever 
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awakened. They had been almoet wholly educated by 
their pai^nts^ and even in the lighter accompliahmentt 
of music and drawing, were excelled by few. Fanny, 
indeed, who was in eveiything a quick, apt scholar, 
had early shown a decided taste for both, and would 
have made proficiency under less able instructors. 

William, the only son, was a fine spirited boy, so 
much younger than his sisters as to be somewhat spoiled 
by them. Like most boys, he was inclined to be mis- 
chievous and domineering; but as he was both kind* 
hearted and good-natured, th^e seemed little risk of 
his not turning out one day a very respectable member 
of society. 

It was when Marian was about twenty, that uncle 
George came to pay a short visit at Belton, before going 
on one of his voyages. 

His ship, the Ariel, was at Portsmouth, fitting out 
for the Mediterranean; he had only a few weeks' leave 
of absence, and came fully determined to be happy. 
His visits were always looked forward to with pleasure 
by the family, and having been several years absent, 
he was now doubly welcome. 

One morning, soon after his arrival, they were all 
assembled in the drawing-room. Uncle George was 
looking over a large map, and pointing out to William 
the probable course of the ^m/, and the different 
ports at which they should probably touch. 

'^ It must be very charming to sailalong these beauti- 
ful shores," said Fanny, as she sat drawing at a table 
near — '* Leghorn, Genoa, Naples I The very names 
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you are going over make my ears tingle. How glad 
you must be, uncle, to be ordered to ihe Mediter^ 
laneaal" 

^'Yes, I like the Mediterranean. I wish I could 
show you its beauties, Fanny, without exposing you to 
the rude gales we must sometimes encounter even there. 
Look here^ William, at that little spot. ' Scarcely 
Tifflble^ do you say? It is many miles roimd, for all 
that. Well, that is the little island on which I pro- 
mised, if possible, to land, and gather some curious 
£36sils for Mrs. Bushbrook, which, it seems^ are only to 
be foimd in any abundance there. Ah I I fear I have 
forgotten the name already." 

^' Oh, you are to have a drawing and a note of the 
name," said Marian; ''and pray do not forget, for 
Professor B. said he should particularly like to get 
some." 

'^ How bored you looked last night, Gordon," said 
the Admiral^ smiling, and laying down the paper, 
<< while poor Mrs. Rushbrook was talking to you about 
Igneous and metamorphic rocks I I could scarcely 
keep my gravity at your puzzled looks." 

'' No wonder I should look puzzled, seeing I am so 
deuoedly ignorant about everjrthing under ihe surface 
of the earth — as, indeed, of most things upon it, if the 
truth were told. But how long is it since the good lady 
took a geological fureurf^ 

" Not very long, as you may guess from its inten- 
rity," said the Admiral, laughing. " Since Professor B.'s 
visit to this quarter, a week or two ago, we have heard 
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of nothing else; and being so large a subject, it ought 
to have a longer run than the usual nine days." 

'' What pleasant girls the Miss Rushbrooks seem to 
be," said Gordon; "and not so geological as their 
mammay I was glad to find. Miss Jane has grown 
almost handsome. I confess I was not prepared for 
80 near an approach to beauty in either of them. 
When I saw them last, they were overgrown, and very 
far from pretty." 

" Ah, that was owing to the calisthenics !" said the 
Admiral, laughing. " I remember putting poor Mrs. 
Rushbrook quite into a fright by solemnly warning 
her against the danger there is to beauty in over- 
developing. I believe the exercises were never re- 
newed/^ 

"But they have quite fined down again," said Mrs. 
Hervey. " I never thought Jane would be plain, with 
her pretty teeth, and open cheerful smile. Now I con- 
sider her quite a fine-looking girl. I never saw a figure 
so much improved." 

** And if there should not be much beauty, there is 
something a vast deal better about them both," said 
the Admiral, warmly — ** honesty and frank-heartedness, 
and the most perfect good-humour. I don't know 
better girls." 

" A pleasant family altogether," said Gordon. " I 
like the young parson very much." 

*^ And so you would Henry," said the Admiral, " the 
lawyer. There is a degree of practical good sense in all 
the Rushbrooks that puts one quite at ease about their 
doing well, whatever they do.'* 
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" There is much more than that in Edmund," said 
Mrs. Hervey — *'an elevation of mind most fitting to 
the profession he has chosen, and that invaluable power 
of adapting without lowering himself to the poor, by 
listening and understanding them, as well as talking to 
them. It seems to me that there is an improvement in 
the village people ever since he has been curate — a 
greater desire to help one another, and less repining and 
hopelessness among the very poor." 

** Here is the Westwood Park carriage coming," 
cried Marian. " I am so glad ! You have not seen the 
Beckfords yet, uncle ? " 

** Not this time, except in church. Mrs. Beckford 
looks remarkably well. I think she grows younger." 

** But you surely remember Arabella and Cecil?" 

" Oh, very well, particularly the young lady, of 
course. Not that she was ever a favourite with me, for 
I always thought her formal and consequential. Cecil 
was abroad while I was here last, but he was a delight- 
ful boy some ten years ago or so." 

In a few moments the two ladies were in the room, 
Mrs. Beckford was a mild, intelligent-looking woman, 
with very considerable remains of beauty, and an air of 
quiet elegance that was at once prepossessing. Her 
disposition, though timid, had been naturally pretty 
cheerful; but the death of several children in infancy, 
followed most unexpectedly by the loss of her husband, 
to whom she was greatly attached, had thrown her into 
a state of the deepest melancholy, which had lasted 
several years. Her health had before been delicate, 
and these repeated shocks had almost proved too much 
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for her reason. Time and efibrt, however, had at last 
had their usual soothing and renewing efi^ts. She 
had now been a widow for more than ten years, and, 
for the latter half of that period, had been able to fill 
her place as mistress of her son's house. 

Miss Beckford, the elder of her two children, was 
now about twenty-six or seven. She was not pretty, 
but had a neat, well held, artistical-looking little figure, 
and a soft, low, carefully modulated voice, very pleasing 
to the ear. As Captain Gordon had said, she was 
formal and consequential in manner; and this had been 
so early visible, that one might almost have supposed 
her to have been bom affected ; she had certainly 
neither inherited nor copied the defect from her mother, 
who was a remarkably natural, unaffected woman. This 
native tendency in Arabella had, however, been fos- 
tered by the flattery of an injudicious governess, to 
whom she had been left almost solely in charge during 
her mother's long sickness and depression of mind. 
She had never been an affectionate, warm-hearted 
girl, and Miss GiUman's precepts and example had left 
her a pompous, self-satisfied woman; far too well aware 
of her own claims to consideration, from supposed per- 
sonal superiority, as well as position in life and hand- 
some fortune, either to be generally beloved, or even, 
with the last-mentioned substantial advantage, to have 
as yet attracted a single admirer at all suitable to her 
pretensions. 

** Do let me sit here," said Miss Beckford, in her 
mellifluous tones, the first salutations over; '' an open 
window is quite one of my luxuries, and there is surely 
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no danger from the enjoyment at present. The air 
to-day is perfectly balmy !" 

" If you are not too near that bed of heliotropes," 
said Marian : "In a warm morning like this we 
sometimes fancy the scent too strong at that window." 

" On the contrary, I deUght in it. Flowers are such 
charming creatures, it is quite luxurious to have them 
80 near one! At Westwood Park, the sitting-room 
windows are so distant from the ground, that, in-doors, 
we seem to have no good of our roses and mignonette, 
and I assure you I often deplore the wasted sweetness; 
a large house has, certainly, its disadvantages." 

Captain Gordon was introduced, and recollected, and 
welcomed to Salterton. They had heard of his being 
here at the Vicarage, where they had stopped for a few 
minutes. Indeed, Miss Beckford was " pretty sure she 
recognised the face again, when she saw a stranger in 
the Admiral's pew on Sunday. She believed she must 
have been very young when Captain Gordon was last 
at Belton Cottage;' it seemed a very long time ago; but 
she had quite a remarkable memory for faces." 

Of course the Captain was properly grateful. — A mo- 
ment afterwards, he was examining the drawing Fanny 
had been aU the morning busied with. 

" Will you allow me to look at your drawing. Captain 
Gordon ?" asked Arabella, very softly; "it seems a 
beautiful piece of work." 

He brought it to her, saying it was Fanny's work, 
and did her great credit. 

It was a water-colour sketch Fanny had made some 
time before of a little rocky bay about a mile from 
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Belton. It had been taken one stormy day in spring, 
and she had now been giving it some finishing touches. 
Miss Beckford declared it to be " beautifully done — the 
spray from the breakers so very light and real-looking 
— the dark sky so sublime, and" (with an interesting 
little shudder) ** that poor vessel — so distressingly true." 

" I am glad you approve of my attempt," said Fanny; 
** it is one of the most ambitious I have ventured on. 
The landscape is so tame all about here, there is no 
getting at anything at all sublime. I assure you I look 
on a storm, when it is possible to venture out in it, a& 
quite a god-send." 

" Fanny complains sadly ,^^ said Mrs. Hervey, smiling, 
" of the want of striking subjects for her pencil in our 
neighbourhood ; there is nothing she thinks abrupt or 
grand, or enough out of the common order of things, 
by which she may expect to excite the feeling of pity 
or fear." 

*' But why should you ever wish to excite anything 
so painful, my dear Fanny?" asked Mrs. Beckford. 

" I am not at aU afraid," said Fanny, smiling, " of 
touching the feelings too deeply — of really giving pain 
by the truth of my sketches ; and surely you will not 
deny that some subjects are better adapted than others 
to call out sympathy, and that the neat orderly farm- 
houses by which we are surrounded are not of the 
number?" 

" Perhaps not," answered Mrs. Beckford, laughing, 
" with their well-ordered stack-yard behind, and a square 
pond on one side, with ducks and geese dabbling com* 
fortably in it. But suppose, my dear, you were to 
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make as masterly a sketffli of this same little bay, in the 
glow of a summer sun-set, a fishing-boat lying quietly 
in it, with drooping sails, and a fisherman or two bring- 
ing to land the fruit of their day's work — I, at least, 
should have my sympathies more pleasantly excited, 
and should feel more grateful to you for the spectacle 
than for the image of your terrible waves, and that poor 
little vessel trying, evidently in vain, to round the 
headland !" 

. "But Fanny disdains the gratification of merely 
pleasant emotions," said the Admiral, smiling at her; 
" she is all for grand excitements and overwhelming 
sensations." 

" I wish I could gratify you in the smallest possible 
way," said Fanny, good-humouredly, to Mrs. Beck- 
ford; " and this very evening I shall set about such a 
sketch as you describe — it is quite the weather for^uch 
peaceful doings. Still I doubt my power to give them 
expression enough to be interesting." 

Mr. Beckford was now seen dismounting from his 
horse. 

** I am glad you have come, Cecil, as we must go so 
soon," said Mrs. Beckford, as he entered; " and I want 
you to. help me to prevail on Mrs. Hervey to fix a day 
to dine at the Park with all the party." 

Cecil looked pleased at the proposal. He shook 
hands with Captain Gordon, and said he well remem- 
bered going along the sands with him, shooting wild 
ducks, when he had good-naturedly spoiled his own 
sport, more than once, by allowing him to try his hand 
fit a shot. 
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Cecil was a fine natural-looking young man, not 
strikingly handsome, but with a pleasing, open coun- 
tenance, and frank^ cordial manners. He was a great 
&yourite with all the family at Belton^ and was soon 
quite at home with Captain Gordon^ and busy arrang- 
ing a fishing expedition, to take place on the day of 
the dinner party, in a favourite trouting-stream a few 
miles beyond the Park. 

Miss Beckford, still seated by the favourite window, 
was, in her usual bland tones, giving Marian and Fanny 
a fuU account of the ball she and her brother had gone 
to the week before, at Sir Edward Barnett^s, of Elmslie 
Hall, quite twelve miles ofi^ near Bridgefort. 

The Belton family had no acquaintance with the 
Barnetts, which made the subject a far more delightful 
and exciting one to Arabella. ^ 

" The Barnetts, you know, succeeded to Elmslie 
Hall only last year, at the death of old Sir George 
Smith, and are quite strangers in Sussex. They are 
charming people, and have lived chiefly in London. 
Miss Barnett has been a great deal in society, and her 
manners are extremely lady-like. It happens that they 
were long ago well acquainted with some of my mother's 
relations, but my mother herself has never seen them^ 
and had no thoughts of going so &r to call on them. But 
Lady Barnett had thought nothing of the distance, and 
had most kindly come to Westwood Park, and pressed 
them all to go over to the ball. Lady Barnett had, 
indeed, made such a point of their going, had said 
80 much of her desire to have the families of all 
the chief landed proprietors of their side of the county 
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at this her first ball, that at last her mother had con* 
sented that Cecil and she should go. It was a most 
agreeable — she might, indeed, call it a distinguished 
party, as they had some of the Duke's family there, 
and others of high rank in the county, besides some 
very polite-looking London people. Miss Bamett her- 
self looked quite elegant. She was simply dressed in 
white, with no ornament except a splendid bouquet, and 
wore her hair in bands. Cecil thought her almost 
beautiful — only too pale," &c., &c. 

" And did you dance much, Arabella ?" asked 
Marian. 

" Only once or twice. It was very hot; and it is 
never over pleasant to dance in a crowd. I was intro- 
duced to a very agreeable partner, but we seemed 
somehow to prefer talking, and merely stood up. Cecil 
danced several times; once, indeed, with Miss Barnett, 
and liked what he saw of her very much,'* 

" liked whom?" asked Cecil, coming across to where 
the young ladies were sitting. 

" I was saying you were pleased with our new 
beauty, Miss Bamett." 

" Was I? I rather think it must have been with 
my own perseverance in trying to interest her on every 
subject within my own range for a good half hour, and 
all in vain, if there were really pleasure between us, 
which I doubt. Miss Bamett has certainly some 
beauty, of the statuesque order, which I believe has 
many admirers. But she is too languid to be pleasing 
to my taste." 

** I dare say it was a delightfiil ball," said Fanny, 
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who bad been much attracted by Arabella's catalogue 
of pale beauties and distinguished-looking stranger 
men; '' I should have liked so much to have been 
there !" 

** I am sure I wish you had, Fanny," said Cecil, 
"^* and then I should have found it much more agreeable. 
The true pleasure of anything of the kind to me, 
depends entirely on whether there are enough of the 
people I know and like present. There — I scarcely 
knew any of the dancing people, and I have no 
fancy for standing up with one stranger after another, 
trying to find conversation between the figures of the 
•quadrille, and going over and over again the same 
subjects; of which, of course, the ladies are so tired, 
that they must be incUned either to laugh or yawn at 
each new attempt." 

*' I dare say," said Marian, laughing, ** most ladies 
are neither so fastidious, nor so critical as you are sup- 
posing. For my own part, I should be entirely satisfied 
with the pleasure of dancing, and never dream of 
having good conversation in addition." 

" Neither did I," said Cecil, smiling, " the first few 
balls I went to. But pleasure in the mere movement 
gets to be less. Wonderfully soon one seems to need 
the additional enjoyment there is in having an agree- 
lible partner." 

" I do long," said Fanny, ** to go to one ball — only 
one; but it must be a very brilUant one, with charming 
music, and a large party of fine-looking people, most of 
whom I have never seen before. I like dancing, but I 
think it would be almost interest enough to see the 
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variety of animated faces, and to speculate in one's 
own mind on the different characters." 

** And to make great mistakes, probably," said Cecil, 
laughing at Fanny's earnestness, " a ball-room being 
one of the last places at which people are likely to 
wear their heart on their sleeve. But I don't see why 
you should not both be gratified ; at least, in going to 
a ball. Why should not we all go to the race-ball 
which takes place soon?" 

'* I fear," said Arabella, shaking her head, " that we 
could not muster a party sufficiently important for a 
public ball; it is a miserable affair to go with only one 
or two — one feels so insignificant. The Elmslie Hall 
people, indeed, talked to me of going, and I am sure 
they would not object to have any friends of ours of 
their party." 

" But how much more agreeable," said Cecil, " to 
make a good party of our own; and I think we may. 
The Rushbrooks, I have no doubt, would like it ; and 
there is Captain Gordon ; we must see about that.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WALK TO THORWALD'S CAVE. 

On the last evening passed by the Herveys at the 
Vicarage, it had been proposed that the two families 
should take a walking excursion together, some day 
soon, along the shore to where there were some high 
chalk cliffi and a lofty arched cave, called Thorwald's 
Cave, which extended far back into the rock. 

They had all seen it often; but it had lately occurred 
to Mrs. Eushbrook as an object within her reach that 
must be worth examining in a geological point of view; 
and the young people were always glad to meet and 
walk together. 

A cool enough morning soon occurred, and they all 
set off, except the Vicar, who had no curiosity, and Mrs. 
Hervey, who had an engagement at home. As the 
walk and clamber over the rocks would have been 
rather fatiguing to Mrs. Rushbrook — zealous geologist 
as she was — the Admiral drove her in her pony -chaise 
a little way roimd, by the top of the cliff, to where there 
was a farm-house, at which they might leave the chaise, 
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and join the walking party again, by a tolerably easy 
descent near the cave. 

The pedestrians set off in excellent spirits, and in good 
stout shoes. It was well recollected by all, that on no 
former occasion had an excursion to Thorwald's Cave 
been made without much wetting of feet, and that on 
the last, poor Jane, who was the least sure-footed, had 
slipped into a pool of water almost up to the neck. 
But that was early in spring, when every hollow in 
the rocks was filled with water, from the melting of 
the snow on the higher grounds; now there was 
nothing but the sea- water to guard against, and Captain 
Gordon, who had charge of her, undertook that this 
time Jane should return as dry-shod as the others. 

It was one of those grey days, more common in 
autumn than at midsummer, when sea and sky are of the 
lightest silvery hue, and the distant objects are clearly 
defined as far as the eye can reach. There was scarcely 
a breeze; but an agreeable freshness filled the air, from 
the sun's rays being tempered, and the little wind there 
was coming from the sea. 

William and his dog soon left the party, William to 
send thin pebbles skimming along the surface of the 
water, which was perfectly smooth; and poor Ben to 
run into it, with the vain hope of catching them again. 

Jane and Captain Gk)rdon were a little ahead of the 
others. 

" How odd it seems," said Jane, laughing, " that, by 
way of particularly amusing you, we should have fixed 
on this walk to day ; when it would have been so easy 
to have gone to Denholm Park, where there are beau- 
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tiful gardens and conservatories always to be seen; or, 
to the ruins of Brooke Castle, whicli are only three 
miles off. We might have supposed, surely, that, at 
this season of wild roses, you would prefer the sweet 
green shady lanes to the open sea-side, of which we are 
all so fond. I can fancy you must be a little tired look' 
ing at the sea, after having had nothing else to look at 
for months and months together !" 

^•' Ay, people always fancy so," he said, quietly; " but 
there is nothing in it. I confess, however, that for a 
few days after landing from a long voyage, I do feel 
quite intoxicated with the sights and scents of the 
country. 

*' But then you soon tire?" 

" No, no ! I don't tire." 

**' You only become insensible to the pleasure ?" 

** Not that either," he said, smiling. 

" What is it, then? — you are mysterious!" 

" Am I? Well then, I shall explain. When you have 
at any time gone to visit a grand, rich neighbour, and 
have fully enjoyed the entertainment, have walked 
through his beautiful gardens, admired his pictures, 
dined on exquisite viands, and listened to the choicest 
music, you would not, perhaps, be tired; and still — " 

" I am afraid I should," said Jane, smiling. 

** But I mean, you need not necessarily be tired, and 
yet you would feel that you had had quite enough of 
pleasure at that time, and not be at all sorry when the 
carriage was announced to take you home. Now, would 
not you?" 

**I dare say I should," said Jane, laughing; "for 
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one Is never sorry to go home, however charming the 
entertainment may have been. But what has all this to 
do with what we were talking of?" 

** Everything," said he, also laughing; ** it Is the key 
to my mystery. You have fully explained It: one is* 
never sorry to go home, however charming the enter- 
tainment may have proved. Well, I feel wherever 
I go, as if the old sea were my home ; and so much is 
there in habit and association, that I never return to It 
with regret, or look on its face without Interest.'* 

^* Perhaps I cannot judge," said Jane, doubtingly, 
'* having lived all my life in one place, and among the 
same people; but I have always Imagined that It is the 
people more than the place that are making one feel at 
home." Then, after a pause — " No, I'm afraid I cannot 
agree with you; I do not believe that, with a sister 
like Mrs. Hervey on shore, I should ever look on the 
sea as a home, however long I might have lived 
on It!" 

" I love my sister and her family very dearly," was 
his earnest reply, ** and no man could have felt more 
than I have often done at leaving them ; aye, and for 
many and many a day afterwards, at the want of the 
afiectlonate intercourse of home. But In time, one cer- 
tainly does get accustomed, or hardened, which ever you 
may choose to call It. New duties come, and with 
them, thank God ! new Interests. I think I may say, 
with truth, that my love for my relations Is undi- 
minished; that I should grieve for them or rejoice with 
them as much as ever. But they do not now, as they 
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once did, make part of my every-day life. They are no 
longer, In short, my home !" 

Jane did not yet feel satisfied. " She could not imder- 
stand his feelings. The idea of transferring one's affec- 
tions from near and dear relations to a ship I It made 
her quite imhappy to think of it; she wished Captain 
Gordon would not talk as he was doing — ^it was painful 
to hear him !" 

*' But, my dear Miss Rushbrook, you altogether over- 
look the feelings that are sure to be awakened towards 
the inhabitants of the ship ! — towards those who, like 
oneself, are separated firom friends and home; isolated 
from all other concerns except each other, and the 
world of waters which surroimds us all ! I cannot 
describe to you the intense interest one comes to feel 
in those with whom one has sailed, month after month, 
through storm and calm, in ease and in danger. It 
is no common bond; and I assure you I have felt a 
degree of regard — even for the least likable man on 
board — far beyond what would be deemed possible by 
landsmen." 

" To be sure," admitted the candid Jane; " I had not 
thought of that at all — of your companions; it is, indeed, 
natural you should grow fond of them, shut up together 
as you are. But how strange it all is ! — ^it seems as if 
one could go nowhere in the world without forming 
new and strong ties !" 

" But would it not be a miserable world if it were 
otherwise ?" 

" Perhaps so," she said, hesitatingly; and then, with 
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a deep blush, **I would not be a sailor's wife for all the 
world." 

"Ah!" said he, smiling, "you are there! But it 
is altogether different work to the married man. His 
life is no longer a poor, restless, aimless af^r; wander- 
ing ojftien for the mere sake of wandering, and thankful 
to take shelter in any quarter where there is light, or 
warmth, or any semblance of a home; but rather a 
senous and beautiful existence, brightened all over 
with sympathy, and hope, and delightful anticipa- 
tion." 

" But then, the separation," said Jane, more gently; 
" I almost wonder Mrs. Hervey bore up as she did 
under Captain Hervey's long absence.^^ 

" Yes, that is the evil. But, in the first place, the 
married man gets to be employed as seldom as he can-^ 
once now and then, at long intervals, merely to keep in 
the service. I am, of course, supposing him to have 
already seen enough of active service to be entitled to 
consideration. Then, when he must go, he carries 
with him a talisman — quite powerful enough to ex- 
clude all new affections. Ask Hervey, and he will 
tell you his wife was never out of his mind; but then 
he knew he should never be out of hers. Ah, how dif- 
ferent is it with the poor single wretch! — ^how very 
much nearer sisters' hearts do husband and children 
come than the absent brother ! — There, it is a separate 
existence, and each, after a time, feels it a duty to let the 
new ties strengthen." 

Jane could not deny all this, nor was she longer in- 
clined to combat Captain Gordon^s opinions on a sub- 
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ject with which, as she recollected, he must be practi- 
cally conversant. But his eloquence had been nowise 
thrown away; a new feeling of sympathy, of tender 
interest in the homeless and wandering, whose case 
they had been considering, was fast springing up within 
her soft heart ; he need not, indeed, have desired a 
more favourable reception of his views. 

The conversation between Edmund and Fanny 
turned, as is natural among those who live much toge- 
ther, on the little occurrences and interests of their 
daily life. Former walks — the books they were read- 
ing — the last letter from Henry — Fanny hoped Henry 
was not studying too hard — he had said something in a 
late letter about sitting over his law books twelve hours 
a day — that was surely too long? 

**A great deal too long,*' said Edmund; *'buthe 
seems to have relaxed a little. He mentions having 
dined out once or twice lately, and having met one or 
two distinguished literary men, and some other agree- 
able people.'* 

**I am glad of that," said Fanny, warmly; "how 
much he would enjoy it. I can conceive nothing more 
delightful than to see people who are really remarkable, 
and to listen to brilliant conversation." 

" I wish you could be gratified, Fanny ,'^ said 
Edmund, smiling at her enthusiasm. 

** No chance of it," she answered, shaking her head. 

" Unless you, too, go to London," said he. " Rusty 
country brains, of course, need make no attempt to 
please.you." 

" But I am pleased enough," she replied, laughing. 
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"No, no; jouare not even contented, which is a 
step lower." 

" I don't at aU own to that, Edmund; yet I confess 
I should dearly like to go to London. But it is only to 
look and listen. I would not say a word for the world. 
Indeed, I should be satisfied only to look. I shoul^ be 
interested enough, I know, by reading the variety of 
fsices. Tou smile^ Edmund; but there is much in 
physiognomy." 

" Of course there is, Fanny; but assuredly it is 
least to be relied on where people live constantly under 
the restraints of society. Power over countenance, like 
other kinds of power, you know, is likely to be greatest 
where it is most required. Think now, for instance, 
how impossible it would have been for me to have 
walked through only half a street in London, with the 
expression of &ce which caused you to ask me so 
kindly what was the matter yesterday; and yet I dare 
say I had got quite a mile from old Hobson's before I 
met you." 

"Would you have got over your discouragement 
sooner in sympathising with the feelings of the him* 
dreds of indifferent people you must have met?" 

"Perhaps not," he said, smiling at the fancy; " I 
might not even have had that relief; but I should cer- 
tainly have been obliged to * call up a company-look* 
long before I had the good fortune to meet your sjrm- 
pathismg eye." 

Fanny laughed. " Oh, I see what you mean — that 
I could not then^have perceived you were annoyed, 
or thought of condoling with you. Well, perhaps you 
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are right. But seriously, Edmund, do jou yourself 
not rather regret that our society Is so very limited? — 
that we do not now and then see a person or two alittle 
out of the ordinary?** 

« I have 'really not been missing such ezcitementSy^ 
he answered, smiling. ^ Perhaps if I were a beautiful 
young lady like you, Fanny, I should not be contented 
to be admixed only by eyes that had seen me always, 
but might also be longing to make a sensation in a less 
humdrum sphere." 

"And this is what you suppose I am longing to do !" 
said Fanny, reproachfully. " I am disappointed, Ed- 
mund; I fancied I knew you better. I thought I 
might venture to speak my mind freely to you, without 
the danger of being so entirely misunderstood — ^without 
being suspected of anything so wrong and foolish." 

** Pardon me, my dear Fanny," said Edmund, gently, 
^' and believe me I suspect you of nothing that is not 
right and fitting and natural. What I really mean is, 
that / am differently situated. In my profession, you 
know, a great deal is required of me. I always knew 
this; and I entered on it, I trust, from proper motives 
and with right feelings — from strong convictions of the 
truth of religion ; of its aU-importance to man ; and with 
an earnest determination to discharge my duties faith- 
fully and zealously. But diiB&culties arise from so many 
sources ! For some of these — the distractions of life, 
natural temperament, and others — I was certainly not 
beforehand sufficiently prepared. Instead of courting 
them, I find I must rather shun the ordinary excite- 
ments of society, in order to keep my mind calm, and 
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my dtofughta sufficiently disengaged, to go through my 
duties with feelings at all becoming their sacred cha- 
iBcter. In time I hope to find it easier — ^in time I hope 
to be able to mix the enjoyment of life — ^which I have 
no doubt is intended, in a degree, for every one — 
with the right discharge of these duties, involving, 
as they do, so near a contemplation both of sin and 
sorrow." 

" I imderstand you quite well, Edmund," said Fanny, 
with an immediate change in his favour. '* I can easily 
conceive how little disposed for the ordinary intercourse 
of life you may often feel, in the course of your daily 
duties — for instance, on leaving a sick or dying bed, 
even in the most favourable circumstances — I mean, 
when there k faith and resignation to support the 
suffers. Ah, how much more vain and frivolous 
must common int^ests appear, when, by hardness and 
impenitence, you are made to fear for the destruction 
of the soul as well as the body." 

** Thank God," said Edmund, " few are hard and 
impenitent who are allowed time for thought and hu- 
miliation of heart. But these are not," he continued, 
in a low v<nce, ** the only sources of depression and dis- 
couragement in regard to this part of my duty. There 
are causes of deep self-abasement, Fanny, that you 
would not, as I did not, think of at first — there is the 
faith that is every day put in my opinions, my sincerity, 
my prayers. The confessions of a troubled mind— of a 
fearful, anxious conscience^ — of weakness and falling 
away — ^to one who feels himself troubled, and weak, 
and ening as themselves, but who must listen, and 
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directy and rebuke^ as if there were a tower of strength 
within his own feeble breast If it were right, Fanny — 
if it were fitting — I have often felt that it would be a 
relief to my burdened heart to fall on my knees beside 
the sufferer^ and tell him how much nearer he was to 
God than myself" 

Fanny's eyes were full of tears, and she could not 
trust her voice to answer Edmund — to tell him that, 
with so much love, and Sjrmpathy, and humility of 
heart, he could not be far from God: from the king- 
dom of Him who has said, " Learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly;" — and also, " By this ye shall know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one towards 
another." 

She was relieved that they had now arrived at the 
rocks, where it was necessary to look round for the 
others, that they might make one party, and be able to 
help one another over the many rough steps that led to 
Thorwald's Cave. 

Before they had quite come up to them, Edmund 
said, gently, " I hope you have forgiven me, Fanny? 
I assure you it was only an apparent, not a real want of 
sympathy I was feeling in your very natural desire to 
see and hear those favourites of nature and genius, 
some of whose beautiful thoughts, if not religion itself, 
come certainly near it, in their power to assist us in 

that most difficult of tasks 

' to keep 
Heights, which the soul is competent to gain I'" 

" You are not usually discouraging," said Fanny, 
more cheerfully, ^^ or at all apt to speak with disdain of 
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any of the helps given us, either through geniuSi rea* 
son, or the written word." 

" I hope not,'* said Edmund, " for I firmly believe 
those are the wisest, as well as the happiest, who find 
revelations of God everywhere, and can recognise his 
hand in every event that takes place." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ACCIDENT AND THE VILLAGE DOCTOB. 

When the young people reached the cave, they 
found the driving party there before them, and Mrs. 
Rushbrook rather impatient for their arrival. 

She had gone quite to the end of the cave, and had 
found that the arching was stopped only by the slipping 
down of part of the rock. 

" This arching must undoubtedly have been caused 
by a subterranean stream running through these rocks 
before they were raised above the waters. How strange ! 
and what a curious illustration was here of the theory 
of such streams ! — Now this I consider really satis- 
factory—quite a revelation — reading, as it were, the 
secrets of time in the inner recesses of nature." 

Everybody examined and wondered, and picked up 
everything that looked at all like the remains of a plant 
or animal. 

The sandwiches were produced, and eaten and 
relished, and the best possible humour prevailed. Ben 
behaved decidedly the worst, by shaking himself con- 
stantly near one or other of the ladies, and covering 
her with sand and drops of sea-water, and William 
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was frequently complained to of the iniquities of kui 
proteg6. 

*' Come here, Ben," he cried, " good dog; you see 
what bad odour you and I are in ; but never mind, we 
shall go and hunt for sea-weeds. Fanny, don't you 
want some for your book ?' 

Fanny did, and was ready, in defiance of wet drops, 
to accompany him and Ben to look for sea-weed 
among the rocks commonly covered by the tide. It 
was suggested that they should all go down amongst 
these lower rocks and look for more organic treasure- 
It would be time enough to leave oS seeking when 
the sandwich basket was quite filled; if, indeed, the 
tide had not flowed in before. 

Mrs. Rushbrook, who preferred theorising to looking 
and picking up, begged to draw every one's attention to 
the dip of the strata, and talked at great length of soft 
rocks and new formations. 

William calkd Fanny to come and see what a quan- 
tity of delicate sea-weeds were collected in a clear pool ' 
he was looking into. It was a deep hole, with about 
ten feet of water in it, which did not run back with 
the tide, well known to the fishermen as a place where 
large crabs were often found. 

" Oh, for the long crooked stick I have at home," 
cried William. ** What beauties are to be had here for 
the gatiiering. Uncle, just lend me your cane for a 
mcmient?' and with it he rubbed off a beautiful bunch 
of delicate green sea-weed from the side of the rock, 
which floated to tiie top, and was made prize of. 

«^Now," said Fanny," let us go on, William; this 
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•win do for to-day; the rocks are so slippery where you 
are, I feel quite nervous, and as if every moment you 
would slip down. Tou see how far the others have got 
on. Come." 

. But William had just caught sight of another 
splendid specimen of red sea-weed, quite different from 
an3rthing they had got^ and very rare indeed; it was 
at the other side of the pool, and he would go round 
andtry for it. 

*^ Go on yourself Fanny; don't stare at me. Yoa 
make me nervous, starting and wriggling if I make the 
least slip. I can take very good care of myself." 

But Fanny would not stir without him. 

" Ah !" cried he, triumphantly, " I have it 1" 

The little prize was rubbed off, and he was angling 
to catch it with the end of the cane. It went a little 
deeper into the water; he leant further over the side. 
Still he would have kept his balance if, imfortunately^ 
Ben, who had been scampering about among the rocks, 
had not bounded suddenly up to where he stood. The 
start, slight though it was, destroyed the nice balance^ 
and he fell in. It was the work of an instant. Ben 
seemed as if he had started up out of the groimd, so 
sudden was his appearance. Fanny uttered a pierdng 
cry, and ran to the edge of the pooL William was for 
a moment quite under the water. Poor Fanny lost all 
presence of mind; she thought she might help him if 
she jumped in; but Ben was in the water before she 
could reach the edge of the rock, and had seized Wil* 
liam by the coat, and she happily stopped with the 
hope this gave her. She looked round, and saw Ed* 
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mund^ yrho was nearest, running swiftly over the 
rocks. 

"Oh, here is help, William I" she cried eagerly. 
But poor William had now lost sensibility ; his head had 
been for some time imder the water, and Ben's struggles 
to support him were rather against the chance of his 
life being saved, if no other help had been at hand. 
Bdmund was on the spot in an incredibly short time, 
considering the distance and difficult footing, and 
had thrown off coat and hat by the way. In a mo- 
ment he was in the water, and had hold of William 
with one hand, while he kept himself up with the 
other. 

" If you could get Ben away, Fanny," he cried, 
*' I think I could save him;" and she screamed to Ben 
to come to her. 

Ben seemed to understand that there was now bettet 
help than his, and he swam to the side of the pool 
where Fanny stood; still, however, anxiously watching 
William. 

"Go round to the other side, Fanny," cried Ed- 
xnund; " I must try to land him there, and you can 
help me. It is too steep where you now are." 

By the time Edmimd had drawn William round to 
where the rock was lowest, the Admiral and Captain 
Gbrdon had arrived. 
. ** My God I my poor boy I he seems qmte gone." 

William was in his father's arms, but showed no 
ffgns of returning animation. Edmund was soon out 
a£ the water, and helping Gordon to turn down Wil- 
l's head, and a quantity of water came from hid 
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mouth. They shook him and rubbed him, and in a 
few moments; to their inexpressible relief, there was a 
deep sigh utteied, then a few shorter breathings, and 
he opened his eyes. 

" Thank God I My poor Helen," said the Admiral, 
in a low voice, " what a blow for her 1** 

*^ He will do now," said his uncle. '^ Let us carry 
him to the fiirm-house above; he must be put to bed 
for a few hours." 

William now began to look round. 

"Where am I! What a noise I Is it the sea? Oh, 
no; it is in my ears." 

They shook his head gently, and a little water came 
from both ears. 

" Ah, now I recoUect ! But where's Fanny?*' 

" Here, dearest," cried Fanny, still trembling vio- 
lently. 

" Dear papa, is it you ! You must forgive me." 

" Shut your eyes, my dear, and do not think about it 
at present," said his father. 

They carried him to the top of the cliff, and Ed- 
mund, who had run on before, had a bed ready for 
him. He felt weak, but was perfectly restored to his 
senses. 

Mrs. Rushbrook bustled a good deal at the cottage 
before she got him properly laid, but at last agreed 
to the propriety of everybody leaving him except 
Marian. 

^ Now," said the Admiral, " we shall all go homa 
You, Fanny, may also stay and keep Marian company. 
Your mother will have begun to look out for us. I shall 
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goandbiing herin liie chaise^ to take William home as 
soon as it is safe." 

In a short time William felt much revived; but the 
first sight of his mother's pale fiuse and anxious ejes 
ahnost overpowered him. His face was crimson. 
** What a baby I have been T' He thought he should 
never forgive himself. 

Thqr found Dr. Brown waiting for them at home. 
The Admiral had sent to summon him^ wishing to take 
him to the &rm-house. But the Doctor had gone on one 
of his long visiting walks, and had only now returned. 

" Well, my young man," he said to William, " this 
is a fine exploit you Ve performed ! I wonder you did 
not give me warning. It would have been easy to ask 
me to the party, and then help would have been at 
hand. Aye — there*s still a little flutter in the pulse; 
but never mmd, get to bed, my man. You need not 
look cast down about it. You'll very soon be all right." 

Dr. Brown was a Sijotchman, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh, who had had neither influential fiiends to push 
himinto practice, nor money to live upon without it. A 
hard enough struggle he had had, to make the very few 
hundred pounds which were his all cany him through 
his studies; and when after some years of steady labour 
he had obtained his degree, he found himself with veiy 
little money in his pocket, but with a respectable know- 
ledge of his profes^on, a healthy body and mind, and 
a considerable ^re of that Scotch power of endurance 
which is Ihe mainstay and support of so many in the 
like curcxmistances. He looked steadily round him; 
Imt though in a sense the world was all before him 
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iprhere to choose, the difficulty was to find rational 
grounds for fixing on any one part rather than another, 
90 great seemed the competition everywhere for the 
very crumbs that might fall from the tables of the 
yrell employed medical practitioner. He made the 
tour of his own country on foot, and examined by 
other means, as well as he had the power, into the 
medical statistics of every town, village, or even 
dachan among the hills. Nobody wanted him. Where- 
ever there was money or even victuals to be exchanged 
for medical advice or assistance, there was already the 
*' lean indefatigable," ready and willing to walk dozens 
of miles, or, if necessary, to dt up all night, for the scanty 
fee, or even the dinner or breakfast offered as remunera- 
tion. 

At last an old fellow-student who was settled as a 
banker's clerk in the south of England, and who longed 
for the society of his early friend, seeing some prospect 
of an opening for him in the village where he Hved, 
asked Brown to pay him a visit. 

The country surgeon there was a man advanced in 
life ; and Brown managed, by the good-will of his patron, 
to get a few half-crowns for night-work and distant 
work, until he had shown both skill and humanity 
enough to have gained a little footing on his own 
account. And this was the foundation of his fortunes, 
such as they were — ^the first steps in a career of hard 
work, ill enough paid for— -of constant exertion and 
earnest endeavour, sometimes well appreciated, and 
ofiiener rewarded with blame and reproach. But his 
strong body and dauntless spirit were more than a 
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match for all such discouragements. After some years 
of indifferent success there was an opening at Salterton^ 
which was not far distant from the scene of his first at- 
tempts. There he had now been for four-and-thirty 
years, and for the last twenty had been in very tolerable 
practice. He was generally respected and liked, though 
he had none of the suamter in modo — ^the tact of 
managing and prescribing when the temper or the 
fancy, rather than the body, is the seat of disease — 
80 essential to the attainment of complete success in his 
profession. He was extremely active and attentive — 
had strong faith in certain remedies which bore on well- 
established principles; and hope, which death alone ever 
put an end to, arising out of his own sanguine tempera- 
ment — from the restorative powers of Nature. But he 
had an abhorrence of quackery, in word or deed; and a 
distrust of all new modes of cure which he had not him- 
self had either the time to examine into, or the oppor- 
tunity of fully proving. 

He had not got rid of the Scottish accent and idiom, 
though his language was no longer either offensive or 
unintelligible, as it had been in some degree at first. 
Nor, though he had a quick perception of character, 
much general information, and an ample opportunity of 
improving his manners by intercourse with good society, 
were they in any marked degree different to what they 
had always been. In this respect he had taken no 
pains. If he had ever considered the matter at all, he 
would probably have deemed it non-essential. But he 
had a remarkable tmconsciousness of self, and in his 
intercourse with others was generally too much en- 
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grossed by the consideration of the &cts or ideas under 
discussion, to think much about what hi in particular 
was to say, £eu: less of how he was to say it. 

His bluntness of manner, but more particularly the 
perversity with which he was apt to stand out against 
the adoption of aU new theories, made him very dis- 
tasteful to Mrs. Rushbrook — ^indeed, they often came to 
open warfare, and she would vow he should never pre* 
scribe again for any one she was interested in — and he, 
that she ought long ago to have been banished the 
parish for mandaughtering quackery! But as neither 
of them bore malice, they forgot and forgave^ and were 
even known to compliment each other on good inten- 
tion, if not on skill or discretion. Mrs. Hervey, his 
discreet countrywoman as he called her, was decidedly 
his favourite; but he was fond of all the young people, 
Bushbrooks as well as Herveys, and delighted in a 
game of bowls with the young men, ahnost as much as 
he did in the more suitable rubber with the Vicar at 
sixpenny whist. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WESTWOOD PABK. 

Next day was Sunday, and Edmund preached as 
fine a sermon as if he had neither been frightened nor 
wet through on the day before. There was much 
discussion of William's accident between Captain Gror- 
don and the Miss Bushbrooks as he attended them home 
from church, and the Captain might have had great 
commendation from both for his assistance and presence 
of mind. But he laughed, and disclaimed. 

" No, no ; don't mention my name when yesterday's 
exploits axe chronicled ! Tour brother was the hero of 
that field, or rather flood. Tou and I, you know" (to 
Jane), *' were too deep in the examination of a shell — 
which I still maintain was a common yesterday's cockle- 
shell, and no more a fossil than myself — ^to know what 
was going on behind us. I did not even hear poor 
Famiy's shriek, which I tmderstand was tolerably 
piercing too.'* 

*^ But you were up quite in time to give directions as 
to what should be done to him/' said Jane ; '^ to turn 
down his head, which, I am sure, I should not have 
thought of. Oh 1 it was very frightful ! I cannot bear 
to think of it even now; and all last night I could 
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scarcely sleep, the whole scene seemed so vividly before 
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me. 



*' I did not sleep much, either," said Gordon ; "that 
and some other thoughts, perhaps, kept me awake at least 
till long after daylight. But two or three hours' sleep is 
quite enough at a time. I have never yet got out of 
the old habit of starting directly out of bed when I 
awake, as if I were still pursued by the four bells and 
eiglit bells I had for so many years to answer to." 

" Ah ! these night-watches, particularly in the win- 
ter, and to very young lads, how very trying they 
must be." 

'^ Just at first, perhaps. But I dare say all that is 
disagreeable is fully repaid by the luxury of turning in 
again, tired out, but without one care to prevent you 
from sleeping soundly for some hours, and awaking as 
happy and careless as a child. I suppose," he con- 
tinued, smiling, '^ it is common to be discontented with 
the present lot, whatever it is. I own that now, when 
my time is much at my own disposal, and in spite of 
the supposed sweets of power, when some accompanying 
responsibility gets one fairly in tow — ^keeping sleep off 
for hours — I often look back with positive envy to 
the sanS'Sauci of my middyhood — and yet one would 
scarcely go back either." 

*^ Do come in," said Emily, when they had reached 
the Vicarage; " papa will like to see you; he is not 
unwell, though Edmund did all the duty this morning — 
he was only a little lazy ; he means to preach in the 
afternoon." 
The Vicar had just finished, with a very placid «c* 
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pression of countenance, glancing over one of his ex- 
cellent, well-arranged, and very often repeated sermons. 
He greeted them with his usually kind and disengaged 
manner. 

" Come away, my dears. I am glad to see you, 
Captain Gordon. What heavenly weather we have ! I 
hope yesterday's disaster has had no bad effects on the 
feir ladies at the cottage? WiUiam, I hear, has quite 
recovered. Is your mother not coming home ?" 

** No; she has gone on to see Harris the carpenter's 
mother." 

" Has sh^ ?" asked he, more hastily; and then, with 
a slight shrug, " Well, I pray God she may not admi- 
nister that dose she was threatening her with. I told 
her it would be rash." 

Jane looked annoyed. 

" Well, well, never mind, it will be all right enough, 
I dare say. Are you tired, Jenny? I think there are 
some fine strawberries we may get for Captain Gordon. 
Suppose we go into the garden and gather them our- 
selves. — ^Aye, thank you, Emmy; I must not forget I 
have to preach, and heat myself stooping; well, only a 
dozen in a leaf, if you please, my dear." 

Thursday proved as fine a day as could have been 
desired, and soon after breakfast the Admiral and Gordon 
set off on their fishing expedition. William, who, 
since his faux pas^ had never once put himself forward, 
brightened suddenly up on being told he might get 
his fishing-rod and go along with them, without any 
fears being entertained of his getting into another scrape. 
The ladies were to bring a change of dress for them in 

VOL. I. F 
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the carriage, and at six o'clock they were all to meet in 
Mrs. Beckford's drawing-room. 

Westwood Park might rather be called a comfortable- 
looking, than a beautiful place. The park, although 
extensive enough, and handsomely dotted over with 
really noble trees, did not undulate finely, and had no 
picturesque beauty. The house had been built about 
forty years before the succession of the present Mr. 
Beckford, by his grandfather, then an elderly man ; and 
had neither the interest which mere antiquity often 
gives, nor any of the novelties and luxurious appliances 
of modem fashion. 

There were no suites of apartments; no ingenious 
devices for combining out and in-door pleasures ; no 
admirable system of thorough ventilation; no passing 
directly from the drawing-room into the aromatic 
atmosphere of the conservatory, nor even by a glass-door 
into the fresh air of the garden. All was massive and 
formal ; a large, substantial, well-built brick house, 
with stone facings, set to the warm south, and well- 
sheltered from the north and east; many of the rooms 
having double windows, and aU being finished with a 
degree of minute care against damp and cold, which 
showed that its contriver considered al-fresco pleasures 
as no set-off against the chances of rheumatism. The 
public rooms were spacious and handsome, the hall 
and staircase of ample dimensions, and the lodging- 
rooms a picture of English comfort. The fiimiture 
was, for the most part, in the same heavy, substantial 
taste, except that Mr. Beckford had lately introduced 
into the drawing-room the more elegant hangings and 
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the easier chairs and sofas of the present luxurious day. 
He had also had a very pretty flower-garden, with a 
fountain in the centre of it, in excellent keeping with 
the place, laid out in view of the drawing-room win- 
dows. The kitchen-garden, with its ample grape-houses 
and forcing-houses, was perfect before his time; and he 
was now scheming a conservatory, which he intended 
should be at once a beautiful object in itself, easy of 
access firom the house, and yet not at all like an after- 
thought. The domestics and domestic arrangements at 
Westwood, like the house and it& furniture, were very 
stable in their character and details. The butler had 
been loiiger at home in the house than his mistress, and 
the housekeeper as long; even the coachman and John 
the footman were of more than a dozen years' standing; 
and except during the four years of Mrs. Beckford's 
deep grief, and consequent bad health, when the family 
had lived in the strictest retirement, the same regulations 
had prevailed, the same quiet, unostentatious but hearty 
hospitality been shown to friends and neighbours, and 
invariably, even at that time, the same large amount of 
charity given to the poor in the shape of clothes and 
victuals. 

Mrs. Beckford's sway was mild and very humane, 
but firm and consistent, and everything went on as 
with oiled springs and a footing of velvet. 

When the ladies from Belton arrived, driven by 
Matthew Day, in their simple little carriage with one 
stout horse, the sportsmen had been already some time at 
Westwood, and had walked with Mr. Beckford into the 

» 

garden. They found only Mrs. Beckford and her 

f2 
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daughter In the drawing-room, but were soon joined by 
Mrs. and Miss Pemberton, the mother and sister of Mrs. 
Beckford. These ladies had lived most of their lives 
in London. Mrs. Pemberton was a thin, delicate- 
looking old lady, approaching eighty, with a very pale 
face, and a nervous, sensitive manner. Her daughter, 
who was some years older than Mrs. Beckford, was a 
very little, plain, cheerful-looking woman, lively in her 
talk, and quick in her motions. Nature had fitted her 
well for what had been her lot in life — chiefly to act 
as nurse and support to the sick and weak of her 
family. 

It was when his mother's state of depression was at 
the lowest, that Cecil had prevailed on his grandmother 
and aunt to leave London and take up their abode near 
them. 

The Grange, which was scarcely a mile from West- 
wood, was a better kind of farm-house. It had been 
used as a jointure-house for his father's mother, who had 
been long dead. It had always been a pretty, cheerful- 
looking place, and Cecil had spared no pains in im- 
proving and beautifying it yet further, in hopes that 
his grandmother would miss none of the comforts 
among which the current of her life had glided away 
monotonously enough in Brook Street. The blessing 
of such a change — from many acquaintances to a few 
dear, choice friends — from the dry hot streets, to the 
sweet shade and seclusion of a garden in which she de- 
lighted — was at once and fully appreciated by Miss Pem- 
berton ; and the old lady, though she murmured and was 
cross and teased by the necessary breaking up of her accus- 
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tomed routine, had now been long reconciled to the 
new and more interesting way of life. There was a 
constant coming and going betwen the houses, and Cecil 
took care that several times a week she should have the 
refreshment of a comfortable rubber at whist. In 
summer she was able to dine occasionally at the Park, 
though, being somewhat deaf, she only went when the 
family were alone, or the company among her inti- 
mates. Mrs. Rushbrook was her niece, and had lived 
with her from the time of her father's death until she 
had married the Vicar ; and though her bustling ways 
often worried her, she liked her, and took a friendly 
interest in all the family. The Herveys she had not 
known till she came to live at the Grange, but they were 
so intimately the friends of her friends, that both she 
and her daughter had found it natural to adopt them as 
their own. 

When the Vicarage family arrived, it was soon 
apparent that the usually cheerful Mrs. Rushbrook was 
distraite and out of spirits, and both Emily and Jane 
looked also discomposed. It was not long before the 
open and confiding Jane was pouring into Marian's 
sympathetic bosom the cause of their caies. 

" Oh, Marian! we have all been so very much 
vexed !" 

•* "What is the matter?" said Marian, with some 
anxiety. 

** It seems so very provoking, when Mamma means 
only to be useful, that such a thing should have hap- 
pened; but I must tell you how it all was. As we 
came along we stopped for a moment at Harris the 
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carpenter's, to ask about his mother, who, you know, has 
been very ill for some time past with some violent 
spasmodic complaint. Well, you may suppose how 
shocked we were, when Harris himself came bouncing 
out to the carriage-door, looking absolutely white with 
anger, and said that he must tell us very plainly his 
poor mother had been much worse ever since Sunday, 
when she had taken the medicine Mrs. Rushbrook had 
brought her. Indeed, it was his belief that that dose 
would be the death of her ! 

** Dreadful!" said Marian; ** and what medicine 
was it?" 

" I forget the name, but Mamma knows all about it. 
She assured him that it was an excellent medicine — a 
specific for spasms — that she had sent for it to London 
on purpose for Mrs. Harris, and was greatly dis- 
appointed to hear it had not cured her." 

" And I hope that satisfied him?" 

** No, indeed!" said Jane, growing still redder; ** I 
assure you he was not so easily pacified. He shook his 
head impatiently, and muttered something through his 
teeth about quackery and humbug, and people med- 
dling with things they knew nothing about I" 

" How very painful!" said Marian, kindly; " you 
would not know what to say to him." 

" I am sure that nothing Mamma could have said 
would have done any good. But Edmund got down 
from the box, and begged him to go into the house, 
and wait quietly until he ran back and brought Dr. 
Brown to see her. Unfortunately he would miss 
Brown, as we overtook him coming here. Of course 
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we sent him back, and I hope they will have met by 
this time, and that we shall soon hear something more 
comfortable." 

The Vicar had mentioned in general terms the 
reason of the Doctor and Edmund's absence; and the 
bell was rung, and the cook warned that dinner would 
probably not be wanted for some time. The other 
gentlemen came into the drawing-room, and had an 
excellent day's sport to describe, which made a Kttle 
diversion from the disagreeable subject; but even that 
was long over before the Doctor and Edmund made 
their wished-for appearance. It was a tedious three- 
quarters of an hour. There was a damp thrown on 
everybody's spirits, from the evident discomposure of 
the Kushbrooks' usually cheerful and popular manners. 
Captain Gordon had made his accustomed way to Jane's 
side, but only to be disappointed. He found he could 
neither excite the interest he had expected her to take 
in the capital sport, the pretty farm-houses, and pic- 
turesque points of view they had found, nor get her to 
tell him how her morning had been passed — where she 
had walked, and whom seen. She was evidently 
flurried in spirits, and thinking of something else; 
and had her eyes so frequently directed down the 
avenue, that he soon saw she was expecting some more 
interesting arrival. He turned from her to Fanny, and 
asked her, in a* low tone, if she knew who was waited 
for. 

" Only Dr. Brown and Edmund. They have gone, 
I believe, to see a sick person Edmund is interested 
about." 
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Of course tliis did not account satisfactorily for Jane's 
hurried, pre-occupied mannei; and poor Captain Gor- 
don, aware of how interesting all her looks and ways were 
becoming to him, sighed, and recollected how seldom 
he had seen her in society, and what a pity it would be 
if she were subject to these inconstant spirits. 

Mrs. Pemberton asked her daughter if dinner was 
not late to-day ; and again it had to be explained to her 
that they waited for the two gentlemen. 

" Oh, indeed ! then somebody must be very ill, Fm 
afraid ; I should like to know who it is. Nobody knows, 
I fancy?" looking round. 

Some of them knew too well, but nobody seemed 
inclined to explain. 

At this moment the much wished-for pair were seen 
by Jane walking quickly up the approach. ** Oh, here 
they come at last!" she cried; and she whispered to 
Emily, who had also been on the outlook, *' She must 
be better, Emily, or Edmund would not have left 
her I'' 

« 

Gordon overheard the whisper, and could not resist 
again approaching her. 

• " I see you are concerned about somebody," he said, 
gently; ** I trust you will now be relieved." There was 
scarcely yet a look for him. 

" How did you find poor old Mrs. Harris, Doctor?" 
ventured the Vicar; none of the ladies were bold enough 
for the question. 

*' Bad enough! bad enough!" muttered the Doctor, 
with evidently suppressed feeling, and darting a quick 
glance from under his brows towards Mrs. Rushbrook. 
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Mrs. Rushbrook drew a long breath, and seemed to 
gather up her courage. 

** But we left her much better," added Edmund, 
cheerfully, and tapping the Doctor on the back; " the 
Doctor here gave her something very good, and con- 
fesses she will do well yet, he thinks." 

" It'll be more by luck than gude guidin', then, I*m 
thinking," growled the plain-speaking Doctor. But 
even this, ungracious as it was, gave general relief. 

Dinner was now announced. 

** Come, Mrs. Hervey, I hope you are hungry," said 
Cecil, offering his arm; **I am famously so, though I 
must confess to a little luncheon, which the Admiral 
despised partaking of. We had bread and cheese so 
hospitably pressed upon us from a cottage on our way 
down the stream to-day, that William and I were far too 
polite, as well as too hungry, to send it back quite un- 
touched." 

The Vicar had the presence of mind to arrange against 
the possibility of his wife's being led into the dining- 
room by Dr. Brown. He knew they would not seek each 
other, but accident might bring them together, to the 
danger of all harmonious conversation; he therefore 
said, 

*' Doctor, are you, or am I, to be honoured by taking 
charge of Mrs. Pemberton to-day?*' and the Doctor, 
though he never volunteered his services to that lady, 
was obliged to step forward. 

After the soup and first glass of wine, the usual ease 
and harmony seemed to be restored. 

The fish was not cold, nor the lamb over-roasted, and, 
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in spite of the delay, the fine v^etables were in their 
usually perfect order. 

The Vicar's eyes were as bright and his brow as 
placid as they always were, when he found himself 
surrounded by those he liked, with a good dinner before 
him. He talked in a quiet tone, easily and well, on 
whatever subject occurred — politics, local news, or 
innocent gossip; he was always ready to follow the lead, 
or to give the look or word of encouragement that 
seemed wanting among the younger talkers. He was 
an especial fevourite with Mrs. Pemberton. Dr. Brown's 
Scottish dialect was not always intelligible to her; 
besides, he talked too fast, and often got to her wrong 
side, which the Vicar never did. Even now, when he 
had himself led her into the dining-room, he had for- 
gotten it, and set her hearing ear beside the luckier 
Vicar. Of course, his best stories were ruined by being 
half-heard, or wholly misunderstood, while every word 
the Vicar said told. The Doctor's total want of success 
did not break his heart, however. Miss Pemberton was 
by his other side, and with her he was always at home 
— the conversation between them never flagged. In- 
numerable were his stories, old and new ; and always 
ready the little humorous word, or natural laugh, with 
which they were received and replied to. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A FRACAS, which ENDS IN HARMONIOUS DOINGS. 

When they left the dining-room, the younger ladies 
could not resist the temptation of running down for a 
few minutes into the flower-garden. 

" Oh ! the delicious coolness of this !" cried Jane 
Rushbrook, as she caught the delicate spray from the 
fountain on her extended hands. " How refreshing the 
air feels here, after the hot dinner-room ! But none of 
you look so hot as I feel. I dare say my cheeks are 
like two fluU-blown peony roses?" 

" You do look flushed," said Arabella, with the 
slightest possible sneer ; " but I should say it is more 
&om the excitement of talking than the heat of the 
loom. Nothing calls the blood into one's face so readily 
as a very interesting conversation. I feel as cool as a 
cucumber, this evening." 

" But your face never flushes, Arabella, whether you 
talk much or little," cried poor Jane, the colour of her 
cheeks growing still deeper from the consciousness of 
having kept up that species of conversation, — full of 
animated looks and expressive tones, which by unsym- 
pathising spectators will al^yays be called flirtation — 
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with her naval admirer all through the dinner and 
dessert; both of which had passed so quickly to her in 
consequence of the agreeable occupation, that when 
Mrs. Beckford had made the move to go, she had 
involuntarily turned to Arabella, who, it must be owned, 
had had very little of her attention, and said, ** Already !" 
She now recalled this, with the more shame and com- 
punction, that she saw Arabella had by no means over- 
looked it. ** But, Emily," she hurried on, scarcely 
knowing what she said, ** I am glad to see you look as 
red as I do. Marian has never, by any chance, too much 
colour; but only look at Fanny — ^you must confess that 
she is rosier than usual?" 

*^ And yet," said Fanny playfully, " if the terrible 
and awful had had their proper effect on me, I ought 
by this time to have blanched into monumental marble, 
for our dinner-tal£ was brimful of horrors — of presenti- 
ments of evil and death, and ghostly warnings from the 
dead to the living!" 

*^ Do let us have done now with the terrible and awful, 
if you please, Fanny," said Marian, with a slight shudder. 

" With all my heart," said Fanny; ** talking of red 
and white then, let us rather enjoy these lovely crea- 
tures. Look at this exquisite lily-r-how 

* Nature holds it forth and says, 
Lo ! my thoughts of white;* 

— or this magnificent rose— is it the * Duchess of Suther- 
land?' No; 'Merveille du Monde,' I see — and well 
named ! Nothing could be mere glorious, except perhaps 
the sunset glow on that cloud ! Pray, dear Jane, don't let 
us think of our muddy complexions in presence of these." 
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** I don't know about that, Fanny," said the good- 
natured Jane ; " look here !" (plucking a very delicate 
China rose, and holding it close to Marian's cheek) 
^* will any of 'you veiiture to decide which of these two 
really has the most delicate colour? Say, now, Ara- 
bella, which?" 

Arabella tossed her head. *' The cheek, of course: 
nobody can think of giving the palm to the unconscious 
rose." 

Marian and Fanny laughed — Arabella was in such 
very bad humour ! What could be the reason of it all ! 
They had no clue to it. The innocent Jane felt, some- 
how or other, dreadfully answerable to the company in 
general, and Arabella in particular, for the jar there 
evidently was among them; but she had been twice 
chidden, and did not now know what subject might be 
safely approached. The truth was^ Arabella had long 
held the charms of her cousins, the Rushbrooks, mighty 
cheap as compared with her own; and Captain Gordon's 
apparent devotion to Jane, in spite of the disposition 
Arabella had herself both felt and shown to smile on 
him the other day at the cottage, had severely ruffled 
the plumes of her self-importance. She rallied her 
temper, however, rather repenting her last speech. 

" Do walk this way, good people all," she said — 
getting, by an effort, into her usually bland tones — 
**and give me your opinion upon our grand conser- 
vatory question. I think it ought to be here — ^just 
here, where I stand. Now, Cecil thinks not; he fancies 
it would rather spoil the effect of the fountain from the 
drawing-room windows, coming, as it certainly would, 
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SO directly behind it. I acknowledge the objection, 
but still keep to my own opinion: there is no doubt 
that, in point of general picturesque effect, it ought to 
stand just here. What do you say?" 

" And where does Cecil think it would be better to 
place it?" 

"There, at the comer of the house; and to strike 
a door through by the library window to it, with a 
covered way between." 

They were all rather in favour of Cecil's plan; the 
access would be so much more convenient, and a con- 
servatory was never a picturesque object, &c., &c. 

The other ladies were sitting at the drawing-room 
windows as the girls passed to and fro to settle this 
knotty point. ** Ah! *' said Mrs. Pemberton, ominously 
shaking her head, " I hope there will be no cold caught 
there ! These bare heads and shoulders rather frighten 

" I think not," said Mrs. Hervey; "the evening is 
too fine: the air seems as warm as in-doors.^' 

" Ah, no ! I assure you my rheumatisms tell a very 
different story. The wind has been slightly east all day. 
I could have told you it had got round some points, 
before I got out of bed this morning. My poor head 
is a sad barometer !" 

"But these creatures don't know yet whether they 
have heads at all, or not," said Miss Pemberton, in her 
quick, cordial tones, and looking kindly at them through 
her glass. " Yes, there they go, frisking about among 
the pinks and gilliflowers, as fresh and sweet, and 
almost as unconscious, as the flowers themselves !" 
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"And yet how little may blight them!" added 
Mrs. Beckford, sighing at some recollection of the 
past. 

'* Well, long may it be so !" said the old lady. ** I 
hope, at least, they are conscious of their blessings." 

She had too potent a sense of her own infirmities to 
sympathise with youth and strength quite so heartily 
and ungrudgingly as her more favoured daughter. 

" Come here, my dearest Anne," said Mrs. Rush- 
brook to Miss Pemberton. " Sit down in this comer, 
and tell me about my aunt I am vexed to hear her 
hint that she has been sufiering so much lately." 

" Not more than usual, Harriet." 

" But why should she suffer at afl?" 

" Aye, why indeed should people ever grow old, or 
have delicate constitutions?" 

" But she talks of rheumatism." 

** The effect of the two evils I speak of." 

" But, my dearest Anne, she has tried no cure — ^none 
of the mineral medicines, which have been ascertained 
to be so sovereign against rheumatic complaints — ^not 
even the simple wet sheet. Good heavens! what a 
misfortune it is to have to do with a man whose mind 
is so narrow and prejudicedas Brown's is!" 

Unfortunately, the subject of this severe philippic 
had entered the room unperceived; and, as he was 
making his way towards Miss Pemberton, he could 
not avoid hearing every word of it. With an increased 
asperity of look, and accent not very unnatural in the 
circumstances, he said, 

** And now, madam, will it be convenient for you to 
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explain to me the nature of that nostrum you took it upon 
you to administer, last Sabbath-day — better day, better 
deed! — to the puir auld wife down the way there?" 

Mrs. Rushbrook, who had not seen his entrance, 
started sUghtly, but soon rallied. 

** It was an excellent medicine, Mr. Brown — quite a 
specific against spasms of that nature." 

" Can you tell me, Madam, what is the nature of this 
poor old creature's spasms?" 

*^ Ehem ! I suppose they are of the common nature 
of spasms, and, like most diseases, curable, if the proper 
remedy be properly applied." 

** But you have not explained to me, Mem, what this 
proper remedy was, that you so successfully adminis- 
tered." 

'* It was — I have no objection to show you the recipe 
— it was a weak preparation of — ^it has cured hundreds, 
I assure you — of hydrocyanic acid." 

*' The devil it was !" muttered the Doctor, closing his 
teeth, and speaking through them with suppressed pas- 
sion; "that's worse than I. suspected her of. Ill tell 
you what, Madam — and I am ready to maintain it — if 
this old woman should die to-night, you are the cause 
of her death, as sure as the sun is in heaven 1" 

Mrs. Rushbrook grew very pale, but making an 
effort at a confidence she scarcely felt, 

^^ I am not at all afraid of her dying — that is, if the 
drops have been properly administered,* and are allowed 
a fair chance." 

** By jingo, Madam, you and your quackeries have had 
ower fair a chance of murdering this poor body." He 
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turned to Miss Pemberton. " I have known this 
woman's constitution, Mem, for years. She has long 
laboured under a fatal disease, for which nothing can be 
done except in the way of slight alleviations ; and even 
these must lose their effect. She is not aware of this her- 
eelf, poor thing; for what good would be gained from her 
knowing that in this world she will never be better ? 
Now, what Mrs. Rushbrook took it upon herself to 
administer, was neither more nor less than poison for 
her ; and that she is not already dead is entirely owing 
to her being a very tough auld wife indeed, with a far 
greater tenacity of life than is to be met with in one of a 
hundred ! Now, tell me, did ever you hear the like?" 

Mrs. Bushbrook felt most uncomfortable. She could 
not deny the Doctor's statement of the case, about 
which she had known nothing previously ; nor could 
she bear to own herself rash or in the wrong. Her lips 
were pale and parched, but she gathered up her courage, 
and was preparing a spirited answer to all these seve- 
rities, when, to the general relief, her husband, with his 
usual design of throwing oil on the troubled waves, ap- 
proached. 

He had been sitting by Mrs. Pemberton, trying to 
soothe the fears she was expressing on account of the 
great increase of Chartism in the manufacturing districts, 
when his attention was painfully attracted to the corner 
of the room by the Doctor's loud voice and heightened 
colour. Having ascertained ,that Mrs. Pemberton had 
no objection to a rubber, even by daylight, he made no 
apology for interrupting the conversation, but chal- 
lenged the Doctor at once. 

VOL. I. G 
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** Come, my good sir, you are wanted ! Come, Miss 
Pemberton, my dear, your mother and I are not a&aid 
to enter the Usts against such formidable opponents as 
we know the Doctor and you to be." 

** Well, well," said the Doctor, with a clearing brow, 
'^ I am sure I have no objection to say. Done. Gome 
away, Mem, and let you and I the battle try I" 

'^ I think that is Arabella's voice," said the old lady, 
while the cards were being dealt ; '^ how sweetly she 
sings that air ! — it's Italian, I think, Anne ?" 

"That it is," said the Vicar; "and what a pretty 
close, air and words — ' Ah ! chi sa se mai ti sowerrai 
di me !' Certainly no tongue equals the Italian in 
expressing all the varieties of love's pleasing pains !" 

" Well, that's all very fine," said the Doctor, ** and I 
like really well to hear that air, though I have no inkling 
of what the words mean. But for the real pawthos, 
what say you now to some of the old Scottish airs — 
such as the * Banks and Braes o' bonny Doon' — * The 
Flowers o' the Forest'— or * The siller Crown? " 

" That all these, and indeed all your slow Scottish 
airs, express only grief — gentle grief, or passionate grief 
— but always grief rather than love. They are too sad 
for my taste ; but I like your quick measures, though 
they don't possess the elegance of the Italian music" 

" Well, well; you may, no doubt, be right, for I 
don't pretend to understand these refinements. I can 
only speak to what pleases mysel£ But I'm forgetting; 
— what's trumps this time? Ah, thank you, Mem; 
you're a jewel of a partner." 

" What are you saying? — ^is not that our trick? I 
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declare, what between the music and the talking, my 
poor head!" said Mrs. Pemberton, '* I think we ought 
to have had the trick there, Vicar, as I certainly had two 
honours. You snatch them up so hurriedly, Anne, it 
makes one forget everything," 

Mr. Beckford came up to ask if dancing would dis- 
turb the card-party much. " We're eight here," he 
flaid, *^ and one, over and above, to play for us; and we 
want to practise our quadrille dancing, in case we should 
succeed in making a party for the race-ball next week.'' 

" Oh, by all means," cried the Doctor; " fire away, 
then; you will not disturb us a bit; we shall play all 
the better that we have a lively air to keep time to." 

Miss Pemberton carefully placed a screen between 
her mother and the dancers, that she might not feel the 
disturbance of the air, but the old lady had at the 
time too good a hand to be easily annoyed. 

^^ Put aside that, Anne," she said, placidly, *' I like 
to see the young creatures enjoying themselves. Ah ! 
Doctor, we must not forget that we have had our 
dancing days, however long since they may be over.'' 

The Doctor chuckled. " That's right, Mem; but to 
teil you the truth, I was never much of a dancer myself; 
m no say" (grinning broadly at the recollection) " that 
I have not occasionally taken a reel, where maybe there 
was not much spring in the floor either. But for all 
that, there's nothing pleases me better than to see 
young folk like these footing it away to a merry tune. 
As to your quadrilles" (shrugging ruefully), '* I'd as soon 
think of dancing a measure to the hundredth psalm; 
they're a mighty puir fashion, to my humble taste." 

g2 
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Matters had gone on pretty smoothly among the 
young people. Jane's consciousness had made her keep 
as far as possible away from Captain Gordon, and, the 
cause of Arabella's irritation being thus out of sight, her 
usually placid humour soon returned. Her singing, 
which was tolerably good, had been sufficiently listened 
to and applauded. She had sung several songs alone, 
and one duet with Edmund, who had stood beside her 
and turned the leaves of her music; several songs had 
been named by Gordon as favourites with him, which, 
fortunately, she was able to sing, and harmony was thus 
completely restored. 

The Miss Herveys also sang; first some duets to- 
gether, and then Fanny alone. Fanny's singing was 
very decidedly of the first class; neither in taste, nor in 
power of execution, could there be a doubt of her in- 
finite superiority to all around; and Arabella had been 
too long accustomed to yield the palm to her, to expe- 
rience any mortification in doing It again now. In 
sweetness. In grace, and in that charming " full-throated 
ease," It was, indeed, like the singing of a bird. She 
was timid In beginning, and, when pre-occupled by any 
strong feeling, was unable to mse a note; but in gene- 
ral she entered heart and soul into the music, and, with 
true bird-like simplicity, was often carried away quite 
unconsciously on the wings of her own melodious utter- 
ance, and would seem to enjoy it almost as fully as the 
entranced listeners. 

Edmund, who had an exquisite taste In music, and 
who had lately felt himself too deeply moved by Fanny's 
singing, would not now allow himself to turn the leaves 
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of her book, but retired behind the others, and tried to 
quiet his feeKngs. It was Cecil who proposed to dance, 
and while he and Arabella were settling whether or 
not it would disturb the card-players, Gordon ventured 
to approach Jane, though she had persevered in looking 
every way except towards him. 

"Do not you and your sister sing?" he said; ** I 
think you do." 

" A little," she frankly said; " but our singing is so 
very inferior to what you have just heard, it is better 
you should not hear us now ; another time it will sound 
better; but we shall be dehghted to play — particu- 
larly if you are going to dance. I have a very good 
set of quadrilles, that I can play even without the 
notes." 

Gordon looked admiringly at her. 

" Unaffected humility ," said he, ** is a thing so much 
more rarely to be met with than good music, that, for 
my part, I like it a thousand times better." 

Jane blushed, and looked distressed. 

" Ah, you think you must compliment me on some- 
thing." 

"Do I?" he said, in a low voice. "No, I assure 
you. I think — or feel, rather — how impossible it would 
be to compliment you at all. I only wish I dared tell 
you the truth." 

Jane's heart beat very quickly; it seemed scarcely 
possible to mistake the nature of the look and tone; and 
yet, in her humility, she could not venture to believe 
more was meant than good-humoured badinage. 

" If they are really going to dance," he said, " I 
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hope you will let me ask my sister to play for us — ^that 
is, if you do not consider me too old to propose myself 
as your partner." 

Jane laughed with more freedom. 

" How old are you, before I decide ?*' 

" How old do you think ?** 

** Why — ^making allowance for the wear of a sea life 
— I should say, not above middle age." 

" Well, then, you think I may dance a little yet ?' 

" I certainly do." 

" And you promise to dance with me ?" 

" Yes," she said, smiling, " I do, unless I am wanted 
to play.^^ 

** Both now, and at the race-ball, if we go ?" 

" Most certainly then, if we go." 

'^ Then, I shall set about agitating to go there with 
aU my might." 

Jane felt she had been quite happy enough for one 
night, and she insisted on leaving him— on sitting down 
to play for the dancers. 

Gordon divined her feelings, in so far as to see he 
ought not to press her to stand up with him, and began 
to count whether there might not be eight without him 
also. But Arabella, who had heard none of this im- 
portant little bye-talk, said, in her complacent tones, 
*' that everybody might now stand up — the card-players 
had proved propitious to Cecil's wishes." 

Cecil had already stood up with Marian, and Edmund 
with Fanny. ** Emily will dance with you," whis- 
pered Jane to William, who was too shy to ask so tall 
a lady to dance without encouragement ; and Captain 
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Gordon fortunately perceived in time that it was proper 
for him to ask Miss Beckford. 

** I have just been sounding my^way a little," he said, 
approaching her, " as to the propriety of a rusty old 
sailor like myself venturing to dance in so gay and 
youthful a circle." 

She smiled encouragingly. " And the response, I 
apprehend, is entirely favourable?" 

The quadrille was danced, the rubber played, and 
both the carriages had come rouni^ 

" What a pity, now," said Cecil to Marian, ** that 
here you are all going off before we have consulted the 
seniors about the interesting concern of the race-ball. 
It takes place next Thursday week, you are aware, and 
go we must, that's certain. Do you talk of it at home, 
and we shall do the same. I have no doubt of our 
arranging it all, some way or other. We shall be a 
charming party, without beating up for a single recruit; 
and how much more agreeable has this one quadrille 
been to me than the half dozen I marched so solemnly 
through the other night at Elmslie Hall !" 

" Wouldn't your mother chaperone us?" 

" I shall try what I can do with her. At all events, 
e2cpect me at the Vicarage or at Belton either to-morrow 
ox next day, with a programme of operations so weU 
fmcied and digested, that you will all have reason to be 
satisfied of my good management." " Good night" was 
now said by all to all; the carriages wheeled off, and 
William, and his uncle, and the Doctor set off on their 
homeward walk. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

UNCLE GEORGE IN LOVE. 

On the next afternoon Edmund and his sisters came, 
by Mrs. Hervey's invitation, to drink tea at the cottage. 
Edmund was still a little out of spirits, but rallied in 
the course of the evening. There was a great deal of 
music. Emily and Jane did not refuse to sing when 
requested, and Captain Gordon was agreeably surprised 
by the great sweetness with which they sang together 
in parts. Whatever they did or did not do, there was 
the same unaffected simplicity, cordiality, and bon- 
hommie in both. 

Jane had rather less ease than usual; her eye was too 
constantly sought not to produce some constraint; but 
the little consciousness she could not avoid showing, 
made her only more attractive. 

The Admiral had a long and interesting conversation 
apart with Edmund, which evidently did the latter 
good. He was oppressed by the novelty of his profes- 
sional duties; into a full consideration of which — of their 
possible performance, their probable effects on the lives 
and characters of others, as well as on Edmund's own 
life and happiness — the Admiral entered with him in 
that manly, healthy tone, so cheering to sensitive youth 
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from the middle age— which world-experience has 
robbed neither of heart nor hope. 

The evening was passing most pleasantly, and yet it 
was considered by all as an agreeable break when Mr. 
Beckford was announced. He had walked over to tell 
them he had persuaded his mother to go to the ball. 
She had been a little unwilling at first, but Miss Pem- 
berton had assisted him in convincing her that it would 
be right for her to go, and no very great exertion. She 
had now commissioned him to invite all the party to come 
toWestwood on the day of the ball — to dine there — and 
return to sleep; it was several miles nearer Chichester, 
and would make the whole thing less of a fag. He had 
called at the Vicarage, and had seen Mrs. Rushbrook, 
who was not inclined to be of the party herself, but 
liked the plan; and he trusted he should prevail on them 
all to agree to it. It was, indeed, a plan which nobody 
could find an objection to ; and he was charged with 
thanks to Mrs. Beckford, and many acknowledgments 
of her kindness and consideration, 

*' And now," said Gordon to Jane, " that the ball 
seems to be quite a settled affair, I hope you do not 
mean to forget your promise of dancing with me?" 

Jane laughed. 

" No, indeed I If you only knew how few partners 
I had at the last ball I went to, you would suspect 
me of no such intention; I am only too happy to be 
engaged." 

. " Then for once in my life," said he, warmly, " my 
heart beats high at the thoughts of a ball !" 

She was looking for her glove, which had fallen 
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down by the piano-stool; he saw it, and stooping his 
head as he picked it up he pressed the glove to his lips. 
She meant to make a light remark upon his gallantry^ 
but the glowing face and timid expression with which 
he presented it to her, cnanged the smile into a crimson 
blush, and she felt thankful for the bustle made by the 
general leave-taking now going on. 

The whole party walked out into the garden. It 
was a delicious evening; ofy^r a hot day, the dews had 
fidlen heavily and refreshingly on every flower and 
blade of grass, and the air was aromatic with the scent of 
the stock gilliflowers. The moon was rising up into the 
dear blue of heaven, and there was just ripple enough 
on the surface of the sea to reflect back her beams, as 
if with millions of bright, living, enjoying eyes. 

More than one heart in the separating party was full 
enough of happiness to be in perfect harmony with the 
blessed aspect of nature, and all felt its soothing and 
softening power. 

When the Admiral and his wife were left alone, he 
remarked to her, referring to some conversation which 
had previously passed between them on the subject, 
** You were quite right, my dear, in what you hinted to 
me the other day about your brother; I now see plainly 
enough that he is falling in love as fast as he can with 
Jane Rushbrook." 

" Oh! I am sure of it," answered she; " what do 
you think of his chance of winning her?" 

He smiled. '' Well, it strikes me there is already a 
very becoming degree of consciousness in her manner 
of receiving his petits soins" 
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^^ That is a good sign," said she, laughing. 

" Of couise it is. I noticed it for the first time this 
evening; and her manners are usually so perfectly 
fiank and simple, that I am inclined to count more 
on such pretty averted looks and tremors in her, than in 
almost any other woman I know." 

'' I am sure you are right. Jane is not in the least 
d^ree coquettish, and if his evident seeking of her 
were disagreeable she could not conceal it. I never 
saw her look positively beautiful till to-night !" 

" That is perfectly conclusive," he said, laughing, 
" for your little Cupidon is always the truest beautifier ! 
Depend upon it he is at work, brightening her eyes 
and tinting her cheek with his * proper hues.' It is 
curious that I should have been struck with the same 
idea in regard to George to-night, that I had never 
seen him look so handsome; he is evidently touched 
by the enchanter's wand, and looks all over heart to 
the finger-ends !" 

** Dear, dear George !" replied Helen, with glistening 
eyes; '^ so his day has come at last! I have so often 
wished to see him happily attached, and heartily do I 
now approve of his choice! But I do feel anxious 
about him, William, and foresee much suffering for 
them both, even though it should be as we wish in 
regard to her.'* 

" They will certainly not be at all rich,*' said the 
AdmiraL " I know she has a little money — they all 
have — ^left to them direct by a cross or crotchety 
brother of their Other's, who chose to pass over the 
poor Vicar because of some real or imaginary sin of 
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carelessness in the matter of correspondence; but it 
cannot be much; however, my Helen, our example may 
show them how little is necessary, how very suffi- 
cient a mere competency may be for the happiness 
of two people who really love each other — who hope 
to be together for time and eternity !" 

*' I am sure of it," she said, *' but it was not about riches 
or poverty I was thinking, but of the evil of separation. 
You will not underrate it, William; it must come soon 
too, though perhaps the sooner the better, as yet." 

" Aye, there is no getting rid of that — at all events, 
for the next voyage ; another time it may be managed, 
so many are dying to get employed !" 

" I wonder how Mrs. Rushbrook will like the idea 
of so moderate a lot for Jane in all worldly circum- 
stances," said Mra. Hervey; " the Vicar, I am sure, is 
not ambitious, and will be content she should be happy 
in her own way." 

" You will see that very soon, dear. George is not 
the man to keep his wishes long a secret — if they be a 
secret even now. Nor is Mrs. Rushbrook, the mother, 
at all likely to sleep over a matter so important to her 
daughter. She has considered its fros and cotis before 
this, or I mistake her. If you and I have seen so much, 
why should she be blind? All mothers are quick- 
sighted enough; and this one, far more likely to conjure 
up a lover in her own imagination who exists nowhere 
else, than to pass over such very promising symptom's 
as are now exhibited before her." 

The week which intervened between this evening 
and the ball was not lost time to Captain Gordon, in the 
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pursuit he was heart and soul engaged in. No morning 
was passed by him without an excuse being found for 
making an early visit at the Vicarage, nor walk taken 
by Emily and Jane on .the sands, or even in the more 
retired lanes, in the course of which — sometimes by the 
help of an indirect question, sometimes of the Admiral's 
telescope, which had a commanding station at the top 
of the house, — ^he did not contrive to join them — quite 
accidentally, of course. 

Jane's ear very readily learned to recognise the quick 
step behind her, and her heart to beat quicker at the 
expected approach. The interest of these interviews 
seemed to deepen with every new meeting, and the 
subjects of conversation daily to increase, both in length 
and earnestness. 

Mrs. Rushbrook was sometimes of the party — ^her 
manner quieter and gentler than usual; and, for the 
present, theories of science and the practice of quackery 
were both forgotten in the new and tender interest 
which had sprung up. The ball dresses, however, were 
still of very high importance. Without being parti- 
cularly consulted, she gave it as her opinion, that as it 
was their first ball, Marian and Fanny should be in the 
purest white ; and this, as Mrs. Hervey had the same 
fency, was at once happily settled. 

But for Emily and Jane, it was not so easy to decide. 
There was much nice balancing between pink and blue. 
Blue looked so cool always ; and their very fair skins 
and light hair would, no doubt, be well set oflF by a 
pretty pale-blue. But then, pink was her favourite 
colour — a soft, warm, candle-light pink ; and, after all, 
pink was generally the safest for all complexions; and 
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pink was at last detenniiied on, — ^and crape, of the proper 
shade, sent for to the next town; and the scissors and 
needles of the two neat-handed Salterton sempstresses 
set in operation — one at each house — ^for the facility of 
fitting <m. Happily for young ladies who are doomed 
to live in retired comers, &shion8 travel now-a-days by 
post from head-quarters as speedily, and assuredly more 
satisfactorily, than they were wont to do by means of 
milliners' light boxes and heavy bills. " The World of 
Fashion" for the current month affords sufficient hints 
to good taste and neat hands, of how the silken hair 
may be arranged, or the berthe shaped, so as to show to 
the best advantage such fair shoulders as were now to 
be adorned. There were neither firetM tempers, nor a 
spark of jealousy or envy to contend with at either 
house; and the preparations were begun and completed 
with much satis&ction to the two little unassuming 
artistes^ and not a little amusement and interest to the 
young ladies and their respective mammas. 

How would Arabella be dressed? had been wondered 
by Emily to Jane, more than once. *'Tn something 
new or pretty from London,'' Jane supposed. She had 
had no new dress for the Elmslie Hall party ; but that 
was only because there had not been time to get one 
down. To herself, Jane ventured to hope that Arabella 
would be well attended to, and not so ready as she 
sometimes was to observe little attentions paid to others, 
and to comment unpleasantly on them ! 

But they were not left long in ignorance of Ara- 
bella's preparations. Accompanied only by the groom, 
she rode over, on the morning before the important 
day, to see their dresses and tell her own news. 
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On ihe pink dresses being displa jed^ and the Herveys' 
white ones described* she commented favouiablj. — 
" Pretty — ^veiy, very pretty ! so light and ekgant ! I 
have no doubt they will all be most becoming, as they 
are most soitable." 

'' I think so, I think so/' said Mrs. Rushbrook, grate- 
fully; ^^ I was sure you would think them all so proper. 
And now, my dearest Arabella, tell me what your dress 
btobe." 

" I hope you will like it too : it comes from Maradan, 
and must at least be orthodox. There is not much in 
that, perhaps — though, I believe, practised eyes will 
pretend to detect her perfect hand in some delicacy of 
toumure. The gown is of white satin, with a blonde 
trimming. I Uke satin: besides, I have worn crape 
so very often; and satin is quite in vogue this 
season." 

To be sure it is!" broke forth Mrs. Rushbrook; 
satin, of all things, does look the richest, the most 
gorgeous, the most entirely satisfying — I delight in 
it I am charmed to hear you are to be in satin; 
and white always becomes you best, with your hand- 
some black hair ! And now there will be such a pretty 
variety in the party, and all so suitably arranged as to 
standing! I insisted on the Herveys wearing white 
muslin or crape: so very young £is they are, you know 
nothing else would have been at aQ proper." 

There was a visible toss of the head as Arabella 
answered, that these considerations were now quite dis- 
r^arded. Indeed, she doubted whether the same dress 
was not common to sixteen and sixty at present. At 
all events, die had particularly noticed at Elmslie HaQ> 
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the other evening, that the youngest girls in the room 
were dressed in satin gowns, some of them even wear- 
ing diamonds. " There seems to be quite a change of 
fashion in these respects. I don't like diamonds myself. 
Mamma kindly offered to allow me, if I chose, to wear 
some of hers; but for unmarried girb, whatever be 
their station^ I do tliink pearb are more suitable. I 
shall wear my pearl necklace and ear-rings." 

But she had something even more interesting than 
the dresses to talk about — a visit paid yesterday at 
Westwood by Lady Bamett and her daughter, accom- 
panied by a certain Major Bruce, an officer of the 
Regiment, now stationed at D . 

Lady Bamett, she said, had some very gay friends 
coming from London to the races. The house was to 
be quite full, and yet she had not forgotten Cecil and 
her. She had come on purpose to invite them to be 
of her party at the ball — was it not tempting?— and 
seemed to regret their having made other arrange- 
ments, but was most polite about it, sajring she should 
rejoice to meet the party at the rooms — she is so 
thoroughly well-bred. Lady Bamett and her mamma 
had got upon old family connexions, and Major Bruce, 
who had naturally fallen to her share, had been most 
agreeable. She had been introduced to and danced 
with him at Elmslie; but there, the noise and heat 
had been so great, she could not judge of him so well. 
The interview yesterday had been much more satisfac- 
tory; he had better opportunity of showing himself to 
be an exceedingly well-bred, well-informed man. Al- 
together, he was most gentleman-like. She had never 
dreamed of his calling at Westwood; but he seemed to 
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have been at Elmslie Hall, and had ojBTered his services 
to attend the ladies on horseback. She had naturally 
imagined he would have been engaged to them for the 
ball, but on Cecil's proposing he should dine at West- 
wood Park, and go with them, he had accepted the 
invitation with much apparent pleasure. In short, the 
happy end of the long story was, that they were all to 
see this paragon to-morrow. 

" Did you say he was a Scotchman, Arabella?" asked 
Emily. 

"Of Scottish extraction, and very ancient family; 
but he has scarcely ever lived in Scotland, having 
entered the army very early — so early as to have been 
engaged in the war, and fought at Waterloo, though 
still a youngish man." 

** Indeed ! that is all intensely interesting," said Mrs. 
Rushbrook, quite excited. " A hero, I have not the 
• sUghtest doubt — 3l real soldier. One can scarcely think 
of the young officers now-a-days as soldiers, with all 
their drills and dress, their reviews and sham-fights! 
What can they know of real service?" 

" Are you going to Belton?" asked Jane, when Ara- 
bella rose to take leave. ** If you are, we shall be 
happy to walk so far beside you; they will like to see 
you there." 

" No, dear. But do give them all my kind regards. I 
shall not have time to look in upon them to-day, which 
I regret. I must sit half an hour at the Grange, on my 
way home. Grandmamma is not pleased unless she see 
me at least once a day, and one would not for the 
world, you know, curtail her of a pleasure !" 

TOL. !• H 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UNCLE GEOBGE DECLARES HIMSELF. 

The Miss Rushbrooks entertained no feelings of 
envy towards Arabella. She was quite welcome to her 
satin gown and pearls, the attentions of Elmslie Hall 
and Major Bruce, if she would only be content with 
her superiority, and allow them to be happy in their own 
way. 

" I congratulate you, however, Jane, on the acquisi- 
tion of Major Bruce to our party to-morrow," said 
Emily, as the sisters walked to Belton together. " I 
have a presentiment he is to prove an admirer of Ara- 
bella, if he be not one already. Depend upon it, he is 
not * a Waterloo hero, of such very ancient Scottish 
descent,' for no better purpose than to figure at a ball. 
He has made a good beginning, and Arabella is evi- 
dently highly pleased. Captain Gordon may now talk 
as much to you, and you to him, as you like, without her 
grudging it." 

** You really think she did? Then I was right. It 
struck me that she did not behave quite well the day we 
dined at Westwood, and once or twice since; but I dis- 
trusted myself about it, and fancied it might be ill- 
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natured to take notice of it even to you, Emily. I am 
sure she has seen very little of him; she need not won- 
der he should like better to talk to us." 

" You think that is the only reason? No, no. I 
am much mistaken, indeed, if he would ever come to 
admire her, though he saw her every day, and in her 
most amiable humour. He is so unpretending and 
natural himself, that even if you did not exist, Jane, 
Arabella would never attract him — I am sure of it. 
But if she had ever any expectation of doing so, it 
may certainly now be quite at an end, as she will per- 
ceive, as soon as she sees you together once more." 

" Dear Emily, do you indeed think so ? I am often 
afiraid I hope too much &om his delightful manners. 
To be sure, he has been particular towards me lately, 
yet nothing decided has ever passed between us." 
Then, after a pause — " My dearest sister, tell me can- 
didly what you think. You must see how entirely my 
happiness is involved in what his feelings are towards 



me." 



*.' I do see it, my dear Jane, and I have no doubt at 
all either of his feelings or intentions; and for my own 
part," 8he added, presdng her sister's arm affection- . 
ately to her side, " I think I only love him less than I 
do you, and I should scarcely be less unhappy than 
yourself if anything should come between you; but I 
am sure nothing will." 

They were now in the cottage garden, but with 
hearts and eyes too ftiU to go into the house at once. 
They lingered a moment among the flowers, but had 
scarcely time to compose their looks before they were 

h2 
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espied from the drawing-room window, and immediately 
joined by the person who had so interestingly occupied 
their last thoughts and words. 

He came towards them with an agitated air, and 
both sisters saw at a glance that something had occurred 
to disturb the usually happy expression of his face. 

" You have not seen the girls?" he said, after the first 
greetings had passed. '* I fancy they have walked along 
the sands with William. But my sister is in the draw- 
ing-room," he added, in his straightforward way. 
** Will you join her there. Miss Rushbrook? I want a 
few minutes' conversation with your sister.'' 

Poor Jane could scarcely support herself, and was 
thankful when he put her arm within his, and led her 
round towards a little arbour there was in the shrubbery 
at the back of the house. She saw something was 
wrong. Surely he would not look in this way if he 
were going to tell her he loved her ! And if it were 
anything else — any kind of bad news — how should she 
be able to bear it — to command herself? She was not 
left long in suspense. 

He took out a letter. 

** I might have expected this," he said, looking 
rather pale, and speaking low and rapidly, '' but it 
really seems, sometimes, as if one could go to sleep over 
a mine which one knows must explode sooner or later, 
and blow one's brains out ! I certainly, however, had 
reason to count on quite another fortnight, if not three 
weeks; and here is a letter from the Admiral, warning 
me to be at Portsmouth at latest by the 15 th, as the 
Ariel has sailing orders for the l7th, and I must see 
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that all the stores are right — and this is the 13th ; so I 
must leave you all the day after to-morrow." 

He looked full at Jane. Her face was as pale as ashes, 
and she faintly articulated " So soon !" but could not 
have uttered another word had her life depended on it. 
She felt her head going round; and unless she had leant 
back on the arbour chair, must have fallen to the ground. 

He took her hand. " You must forgive me," he 
said. " You must not think me presumptuous, in tell- 
ing you so abruptly as I do, that I love you better than 
my life — that in leaving you I leave all that can ever 
make life dear — and that it will be misery too great to 
be endured, to go without a hope of some return to my 
love. I feel I am hurrying you. We have not known 
each other long — but quite long enough to convince 
me you are the only woman in the world I shall ever 
love. Say only one word, though it may be no more 
than that you feel kindly towards me, and I shall try 
to be satisfied, for I know you are too good to hold 
out false hopes to any one." 

But poor Jane's tears were flowing too fast to allow 
of even one word for some time. There was such a mix- 
ture of joy and grief within her heart, that all utterance 
was denied her, except for tears; but as she neither with- 
drew the hand he had taken, nor in any way resented his 
venturing to press it with his lips, he could not despair. 

" What an age of happiness did I not think I 
had yet to look forward to!" continued he, rapidly, 
and as if half to himself — "the ball to-morrow! — 
how certain I felt of enjoying one ball in my life ! — 
and walks, and looks, and words without number. I 
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knew the sad end must come, too, but it seemed as if 
every day was a lifetime of happiness before me. Who 
says it is only in extreme youth the full power of love 
is ever felt? I utterly deny it. I do not beUeve that 
any mere youth ever felt as I do now the certainty, 
the full and perfect certainty, that my fate is fixed for 
life — that I must be for ever crushed to the earth if I 
am now disappointed ! Speak to me, Jane," he con- 
tinued, passing his arm round her, and pressing her to 
him, '* tell me I have something to love and exert my- 
self for; that this dear hand will not be denied me when 
I can claim it !" 

And Jane at last found words to express enough of 
the tenderness with which her kind heart was over- 
flowing, not only to satisfy him he was beloved, but 
to convince him — (a most consolatory conviction, so 
selfish are your true lovers!) — that his going away 
would leave her no less unhappy than himself. 

Above an hour had passed before either of them 
recollected that there was on the face of the whole 
globe a single individual besides themselves. At last 
it dawned on Jane that Mrs. Hervey and Emily might 
be wondering at their absence. 

*' No," said he, " they will divine the reason of it 
and readily excuse us. My sister at least knows all 
my hopes and fears." 

" Ah ! and so does mine," thought Jane ; and the 
conviction of being so thoroughly understood only in- 
creased the awkwardness she felt at making her appear- 
ance before them again. But it must now be done I 

Mrs. Hervey looked up as they entered. She had not 
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inteiided to appear aware of what had been passing, 
but her brother's bright glance towards her, coupled 
with Jane's pretty averted looks, immediately showed 
her all was right between them. She only embraced 
Jane, however, with a true sisterly ardour, and made her 
sit by her and drink half a glass of wine from the 
luncheon-tray before going home. 

" I will not venture to accompany you now," whis- 
pered Gordon, as they walked through the garden, 
" but this evening I must come. Until I have spoken 
to your father and mother I feel as if you were but 
half my own." She smiled, and hurried on. 

It may be supposed that the conversation between 
iihe sisters, as they walked home from the cottage, was no 
less interesting than what had passed in going there. 
There was the most perfect confidence between them. 
Jane was anxious to hear all that Mrs. Hervey had said. 
" Had she fully known her brother's sentiments ?" 
« Emily thought so. She had immediately spoken of 
his sudden orders to sail with deep regret — of the hap- 
piness he was enjoying in their society — ^had mentioned 
Jane's name with much affection, and, indeed, seemed 
to feel towards them all in the kindest manner in the 
world. There had been no allusion to what was pro- 
bably passing; she had looked absent and rather anxious, 
and did not enter heartily into any subject. Yes, the 
time had seemed very long." 

Jane quickened her pace. "My dearest mother !'^ 
she said — *^ she, too, must immediately know of my hap- 
piness. I have seen her looking at me lately with an 
anxiety which cannot be too soon put an end to." 
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Mrs. Rushbrook received the news with great emo- 
tion. " My dearest child !" she cried, embracing her 
with tears, *^ may God bless you ! I am quite satisfied. 
I really beUeve Captain Gordon to be one of the best 
of men ; and though he is not rich, his prospects are 
fair enough. I have seen how entirely he had gained 
your afiections, and do believe, though he had been 
poorer, I could not have withheld my consent." 

The Vicar entered at this moment, and Jane, too 
agitated to speak to him, threw herself into his arms. 

*^ Ah," said Mrs. Rushbrook, " poor papa will be quite 
taken by surprise. He will not like to hear of your 
leaving us, Jane." 

" What is all .this ? What's the matter, Jenny ?" 
said the father, tenderly kissing the now-sobbing Jane. 
He had been by no means blind to what had lately 
been going on, though he had refused to understand 
or return any of his wife's wise looks at Gordon's daily 
comings and goings. Having just met the Admiral, 
however, and heard of the sudden and unexpected 
arrival of the sailing orders, he had not come home 
without some anxiety as to what would be the effect of 
such news in his own family. He was now given to 
understand how far matters had gone, and that Gordon 
was coming in the evening to ask his consent. 

** Well, well, well," he said, considerably moved, 
" my dear child, don't waste all these pretty tears. I 
am sure you beUeve that I shall refuse my consent to 
nothing that is to make you happy. No, no, Jenny, I 
can only be happy in your happiness in this matter. 
Your mother there, I know, does not give me credit 
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for much care, or sensibility; but I love you all as much 
as she does herself — and I know that is very dearly — 
though I may not always be able to show my affection 
so actively. Come, let us sit down and talk composedly 
over your plans. Come away, Harriet; I did not mean 
to give you any offence in talking of your activity; I 
dare say you are far more in the right than I am : at 
all events, we differ more in manner than in feeling, 
I am sure. Come, my dear, let us all love one another. 
And here is dear Edmund, too, looking surprised at 
our excitement: let us have the benefit of his wisdom 
in our councils." 

Jane left the room, unable for the explanation which 
must be made to Edmund. Captain Gordon's proposals, 
as well as his character and prospects, were then talked 
kindly and rationally over. The Vicar seemed relieved 
to hear there was no idea of an immediate marriage, 
and of her going with him, as he had half feared there 
might be. 

" It is all very good,*' said he, ** and reasonably 
arranged: we shall keep dear Jenny with us till his 
return, and make her as happy as we can. Poor little 
soul ! she will need all our help. But she is too good 
and dutiful to mope more than is reasonable — at all 
events, more than she can help." 

When Captain Gordon came to the vicarage in the 
evening, he found no flinty-hearted parents to contend 
with. He had been so anxious and restless all the 
afternoon, as to have found it quite impossible to talk 
on any ordinary topic, or to remain for more than two 
minutes in the same place. The firm, rapid step with 
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whicli he approached the house, and his resolute knock 
at the door, were Ho proper interpreters of his real feel- 
ings; but his heart was full, and palpitated so violently 
that he needed the relief of rapid action of some kind. 
The first look of Mrs. Rushbrook's face relieved the 
tension of his feelings; and a few hasty half sentences 
from her, with a hearty grasp from the vicar's hand, 
soon set him almost at ease. 

After half an hour's interview with them — ^in which 
he stated, shortly and simply, his love, his moderate 
means, and rational plans for the future, and with cha- 
racteristic ardour expressed the gratitude and happiness 
he felt at the kind reception his addresses were meeting 
with — ^he was allowed to seek Jane, who was waiting 
for him in the drawing-room with Emily and Edmund. 
The brother and sister received him no less cordially 
and kindly, and very soon left him to a long interview 
with Jane — a luxury of which they had both great need. 
In the morning every thing had been so sudden and 
exciting that neither of them had been able to look 
steadily at the happiness before them. It had, indeed, 
seemed more like the hurried and uncertain enjoyment 
of a dream than the actual reality it all was. Unfor- 
tunately, there was still enough of this agitation of 
spirits remaining — coupled as it was with the certainty, 
never lost sight of, that they must soon part — to take 
from them the power of fully enjoying even the present 
quiet hour. They knew rather than felt that they were 
happy — or at least, that great happiness was in store for 
them. Oh for a little time, to ease the heart of all this 
burden of bliss ! — ^if they could even have looked for- 
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ward to one week in which they might enjoy its sober 
certainty! 

But, aJas for all such moving appeals! Old Time 
must ever keep his jog-trot course — never in haste — 
never at rest. His mighty wheel is neither to be arrested 
nor urged into railway speed, that lovers may be happy ! 

After some hours, which yet seemed all too few — 
though the Vicarage clock had struck eleven and three- 
quarters — the lovers were obliged to bid the last good 
night, with not the hundredth part expressed of what 
was in the heart of each. 

" Do you recollect, my Jane," said he, while he yet 
lingered, " our conversation on the sands ? — the very 
first day, I think it was, on which we walked out 
together." 

" Do I ? — ah yes ! — too often have I thought of it 
since. You said a sailor's home, your home, was in 
your ship and among your companions in danger." 

He laughed, " Yes, but that was only when I had 
not another, far, far dearer ; from this day forward, I 
have — here, in this gentle bosom; this is now to be my 
home while I live, go where I may." 

Jane's only answer was by a look, which seemed to 
promise that that place of refuge should never be shut 
agabst him. 

Early next morning, and while Jane was yet dressing, 
a little note was handed to her, which she felt, before 
opening it, must be from Gordon; and she was not mis- 
taken. He wrote, that, in walking to the cottage last 
night, a thought had struck him, upon which he had 
determined to act. It was, that by going off in the 
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mail, wliich passed within two miles of Belton at six 
in the morning, he should reach Portsmouth quite in 
time to make most of his sailing arrangements, and yet 
be able to meet the party at Chichester in good time 
for the ball. 

By this means he should have the whole of Thurs- 
day to spend quietly at home with her, instead of being 
forced off early in the morning after the ball. He was 
sure this improvement of his plans would be a relief to 
her, as it was to him. To have spent the last few hours 
they could be together at a ball ! — ^it would have been 
wretchedness itself! Now, he thought they might even 
enjoy it; at all events, there would be comfort in know- 
ing that there would still be one whole day between 
them and the hateful moment of parting; for he should 
not now set off finally till Friday morning." 

It was, indeed, a great reUef. Jane had thought 
much about this, and had felt as if it would be almost 
impossible for her to go to the ball at all, with such a 
prospect in view at the end of it. Yet she was most 
desirous, in consideration of their recent acquaintance, 
and of the newness of her situation altogether, that the 
engagement should not be talked of, even at Westwood, 
for some time; and it seemed difficult to avoid going 
without letting something of the true reason be known. 
But independent of its welcome news, the note, in its 
simple expression of fervent, heart-breathing affection, 
the first written words of love that had passed between 
them, penetrated her with the sweetest emotion she had 
yet felt; and it would have been difficult for any one 
who saw the elastic step and beaming eye with which she 
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entered the breakfast-room, and the smile of unmixed 
happiness with which she received the more than usually 
tender morning greetings of her parents and Edmund, 
to conceive that she was, and knew herself to be, within 
two days of the greatest suffering she had ever ex- 
perienced! The dominion of the new affection was 
complete — sovereign — to the total eclipse of every 
other; even the quick-coming event had not power to 
overshadow its morning brightness ! 

Early after breakfast came the Admiral and his two 
daughters. They were determined not to be cheated, 
by first meeting Jane at Westwood, of the pleasure of 
congratulating her and themselves on what had occurred, 
and of embracing her, Marian said, " as their dear, 
dearest aunt-elect !" 

They were all in the highest spirits. Jane was kissed 
and blessed, and wished all manner of happiness; and 
never was anything so suitable, and interesting, and 
charming, as the new connexion among them was 
pronounced to he ! 

Jane received their caresses with equal warmth, and 
very becoming blushes. ** Ah, ha !" laughed the 
Admiral, " I am glad to see by these bright eyes and 
loses, some evidence at least, that sleep was not quite 
such a stranger here as at Belton last night. Dear 
Gordon came home in such an excitement of new 
plans for to-day, there w^as no getting him to go to 
bed; and then, if one may judge from the very early 
stir he made in the house, hours before he needed to 
have gone away this morning, true love seems as potent 
a rest-breaker as a troubled conscience." 
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It was a great delight to Mrs. Rushbrook to have a 
few minutes' conversation alone with the Admiral, and 
to hear his affectionate commendation of both the lovers. 

Jane, in the meantime, was learning with amazement 
from Marian and Fanny, how very Utile the news of 
yesterday had taken them by surprise. 

" How long is it, then," said she, '* since you began 
to suspect anything? — a very short time, surely." 

" Not so very short," they told her, laughing. 

** But tell me when, then. I mttst know I" 

" Must you?" said Fanny a little mischievously ; 
" well then we must go back a long, long way — ^to just 
one half-hour after uncle George first saw you on this 
visit, Jane. Marian, tell me if I am not right in 
naming the interesting moment that he began to be in 
love. We all came to drink tea here on the very 
evening he arrived, and he accompanied us. The tea 
had almost passed imeventfuUy, when William^-oh 
happy blunder ! — spilled half the last cup you made for 
him, over your pretty grey silk gown. It was of too 
delicate a colour not to be stained; and poor William 
looked dreadfully ashamed of himself and his awkward- 
ness. And how did you look ? peevish, or provoked 
perhaps, as might have been expected! No, no, no; 
you looked much more sorry for William than the 
gown, and allowed him the relief of rubbing it with his 
blue cotton handkerchief, maintaining there was no stain 
visible — ^nay, that the gown was rather refreshed than 
otherwise, by such innocent weak tea as you had been 
inflicting on him ! Uncle George looked so pleased at 
your good humour and patience! One would have 
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eapposed he had been accustomed to live with bears 
and lions. Ask Marian whether she and I did not 
exchange glances? Yes, I assure you, we seemed to 
divine at that moment all that has come in due 
course !" 

Jane blushed and laughed — " Oh, Fanny, what non- 
sense ! . I scarcely recollect about the gown, I am sure 
I had not a thought of him then, nor for a long, long 
time afterwards." 

" No, no,*^ said Marian demurely ; " not for an age 
after that memorable moment. I should really think, 
now, it was almost two whole days before you began to 
consider yourself as . the chief person with him — to 
expect, with tolerable certainty, the first ofier of his 
arm in our numerous walks ! When you actually began 
to return the passion I don't, of course, pretend to 
know; but on the day we went to Thorwald's Cave, I 
remember very well, that several times you answered 
me at cross purposes — and that I considered at the 
time as rather symptomatic !" 

" You are both very wicked ! Indeed I recollect 
little about that day, except the fright of William's 
accident." 

Edmund put his head in at the door, and modestly 
inquired whether he might not venture to come in and 
shake hands with the laughing sisters on this interesting 
occurrence. 

** Certainly, Edmund, do come here," cried Marian, 
gaily; "we want you very much. I assure you we 
have not forgotten you: Fanny and I were trjring hard, 
as we came along, to make out exactly what connexion 
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we ought to consider you to be to us, when this happy 
event shall have taken place." 

" And how near shall I be?" he asked, very smilingly; 
'* I am quite ready, I assure you, to be something very 
near indeed." 

** Well, we decided on giving you a rank of some 
dignity," said Fanny, playfully — " that of a kind of 
uncle: our aunt's brother, look you, ought to be con- 
sidered as a half-uncle, at the very least; and is entitled 
to a corresponding degree of duty and respect.^^ 

" No, no," said he, quickly, " I repudiate half com- 
pliments of all kinds. I will neither be half-uncled, 
half-respected, nor, in short, half-anythinged, by you. 
' Out upon such half- faced fellowship !' I will either be 
something, or altogether nothing." 

It was laughingly spoken, but there was at the same 
time a quick glance of meaning cast on Fanny, and as 
quickly withdrawn, which instantly stopped her badin- 
age. She had always liked Edmund, but it was only 
with a sister's liking; several times of late, however, 
there had been a tenderness in his look when he ad- 
dressed her, the effect of which had been to make her 
feel anxious and grave. Not for worlds would she 
excite a wish or hope, in one so amiable — even beloved 
— which she felt she did not respond to; but anjrthing 
of the kind she had observed had been of too passing 
and trifling a nature to make much impression: and, 
indeed, she had immediately turned it ofij on the natural 
supposition that the state of his spirits softened his man- 
ner, probably, to everybody. 

To-day, however, he came in quite in gay spirits; 
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Jane's happiness seemed to have infected all the family; 
and he went on, altogether unconscious of what was 
passing in Fanny's mind, to express his hope, (whatever 
might be decided on the subject of the new connexion), 
that she meant to dance a great deal with him in the 
evening, and asked her promise at least for the first 
dance. She readily, though with some return of her 
anxiety, gave him this; and, the Admiral coming into 
the room, they returned home to prepare for West- 
wood. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE DINNER BEFORE THE BALL, AND FIRST SIGHT 

OF THE BALL-ROOM. 

The Westwood Park dinner party neither assembled 
punctually, nor in full complement. Besides the failure 
of Captain Gordon, the Grange ladies, who had^also been 
expected, did not come. Mrs. Pemberton did not feel 
well enough to venture, and her daughter could not 
allow her to dine alone, but sent word she should come 
in the evening and take a peep at all the finery. The 
Vicarage people came late, by a machination of Jane's, 
that she might be spared Arabella's look at her while 
Captain Gordon's absence at dinner, and speedy de- 
parture for altogether, should be fully explained and 
commented on. 

Major Bruce was introduced. He was a tall, heavy 
man — apparently rather on the wrong side of forty ; 
but,, on the whole, very good-looking — with a sharp, 
keen eye, and determinedly agreeable manners. He 
expressed himself delighted to make the Admiral's 
acquaintance; sorry to miss meeting with a country- 
man, as he imderstood Captfdn Gordon was ; and there 
were several bows and admiring glances towards the 
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yoimg ladies, within the first half minute. On the 
airival of the Rushbrook family, the same gracious 
£:ankness and alertness were at their service. It was 
evident he had resolved on being quite an acquisition 
to the ball party; and, indeed, that he and they should 
soon be the best friends in the world. 
- Arabella was as determinedly charming, in a yellow 
crape dress most becoming to her dark hair and com- 
plexion; her words, if possible, better selected — her 
voice blander and more carefully modulated, than 
usual Cecil was unaffectedly kind and gay; and their 
mother gentle and natural, and careful about every- 
body's comfort. 

The dinner passed pleasantly over — ^the conversation 
being, for the most part, general, and everybody in 
good humour. If there were nothing very brilliant in 
the present, the certainty of something animating to 
come, gave a zest to every occurrence. Major Bruce 
talked a great deal, in rather a loud voice and florid 
style, about beauty, and bright eyes, and sohtary 
wretchedness, &c. T^hat he said was certainly not in 
the best taste ; but as there was nothing gross in his 
manner of expressing himself, nobody was disposed to 
frown on him, or to treat his niaiseries in any other 
way than as rather a foolish exuberance of good spirits 
and good nature. He sat between Arabella and Marian ; 
and though quite ready to smile upon both, it was soon 
evident that the greater share of his cares and com- 
pliments were for the former, by whom they were as 
graciously received as he could desire. He admired her 
dress, which he likened to the rays of the sim ; begged 
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for a rose from her bouquet, and paid her many other 
compliments equally ingenious and refined. The same 
devotion, accompanied by greater elegance and reticence^ 
would no doubt have been still more welcome; but 
Arabella showed no disposition to quarrel with the 
incense offered. 

After the ladies left the room, there was a change, 
something for the better, in the Major's manners. He 
talked then with sense, and some shrewdness, on ordi- 
nary topics ; and, on the whole, gave the Admiral an 
idea of his being rather a hard, sharp, man of the 
world, than the sighing swain he had so lately been 
enacting. The first mention of the races — ^naturally 
the topic of the day — brought back his sense and 
intelligence, as suddenly as the cold bath those of a man 
half inebriated. He immediately joined Cecil in giving 
the other two gentlemen a full account of the last two 
days' sport — and seemed not only au fait to the names 
and particular merits of the winning horses, but also as 
to every sixpence which had either been lost or won 
by gentleman or jockey; at the same time disclaiming 
having betted at all himself, and rather imnecessarily 
volunteering the information, that his fortune, though 
enough for a moderate man's wants, admitted of no 
such expensive pleasures — if pleasures they might be 
called, which were indeed none to him. 

" Nor to me," said Cecil, carelessly. ^* I feel ex- 
cited by the extraordinary emulation shown by -the 
beautiful animals, and I like the gaiety of the scene; 
but I have little sympathy with the sharp gambling 
going on everywhere; and felt more disgust than I can 
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describe yesterday, at hearing Colonel Hawkins — I beg 
pardon, Major, I believe lie is your acquaintance — pas- 
sionately rating his groom, and actually kicking a poor 
horse which had lost him a hundred pounds or two by 
falling lame, poor thing, in consequence of over-strain- 
ing itself!" 

** It was very brutal," said the Major coolly, ** and 
still more foohsh; for the groom point-blank refused to 
ride again to-day, though his doggedness cost himself 
fifty pounds; and left Hawkins in the lurch at the 
eleventh hour, after he had been training him for 
months to the exact weight proper for both his horses !" 

"Admirable!'^ said Cecil, laughing; "I am glad 
the groom had the last kick, though it did cost him 
something." 

" No doubt," said the Major, *^ of Hawkins being 
served right ! Nobody pitied him ; but it came hard 
on those who were booked in favour of his other horse, 
after taking the trouble of watching the animal for 
months, and knowing what it was capable of doing 
with the groom it was used to. They Vere thoroughly 
doney certainly ; and it was rather provoking for them !" 

Neither the Admiral nor Cecil seemed disposed to 
compassionate the probable losses of such pains-taking 
gentlemen; and Major Bruce gave them very easily up, 
saying, " After all, they ought to have known better 
than to have any thing to do with Hawkins and 
his groom, unless perhaps to have taken the odds 
in favour of their quarrelling among themselves. I 
believe he is about the worst-tempered man in England, 
and his people, to a man, the most blackguard !" 
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They soon adjourned to the drawing-room, which as 
might have been anticipated, was fomid empty. But 
in no very long time, the ladies made their appearance, 
en grande toilette^ for the ball. They were accompanied 
by Miss Pemberton, who had come in time to inspect 
them in their respective rooms, and made many good- 
humoured jokes, in her cheerful manner, on the exhi- 
bition of new fashions. She held up her hands in 
much admiration of Arabella's extreme finery — ^gravely 
suggesting a doubt, whether there would be space 
enough in the county ball-room for the hundred widths 
of her satin gown; and advised the Herveys to keep 
well away from fire and candle, in case of exciting 
more flames even than they counted on doing. She 
pronounced them all fine enough to go to court, and 
quite handsome enough to eclipse the Queen and all her 
ladies in waiting ; besought them not to waltz, which 
would only make them giddier than they were already, 
besides reddening their nice white shoulders; and 
heartily wished them agreeable partners, and prognos- 
ticated great havoc on all male hearts, if they followed 
her advice, &c. 

Mrs. Beckford looked elegant and most ladylike in 
her delicate pearl-coloured dress and fine lace. She had 
much settling with the Admiral, aside, of the order of 
their gomg to the baU, about which she was strictly 
punctilious; and was altogether more grave and anxious 
in her quality of chaperone, than would be at all sympa- 
thised with by the practised party-going mammas of 
the day. 

It was impossible such young ladies should be seen 
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without being admired; so much beauty as there really 
was, heightened by all the embellishments of dress, 
could not have escaped even the most careless eyes. 
Cecil and Edmund both saw and felt that they need not 
look out of their own party for either grace or loveli- 
ness of the most attractive kind; but they only paid 
the tribute of admiring looks. The Major was less 
scrupulous. 

A few compliments were hazarded to Arabella, in an 
attempted low voice, about raven hair, and stars, &c. 
But Arabella, though she smiled benignantly, wished to 
keep the conversation more general, in the present state 
of the intimacy. 

" I do think," said she, looking complacently round, 
" we shall, with the addition of Captain Gordon, who I 
understand will join us in the ante-room, be no con- 
temptible party this evening. My cousins being so 
tall — so many of the party being tall, is an advantage : 
one feels mortifyingly aware of the advantage of height 
in a public room; but some of us, my dear mother and 
myself, being rather under the middle size, will not, 
I hope, materiaUy hurt the general appearance of our 
party. Beside yoM," smiling to the Major, " I feel 
poEP.tively diminutive !" 

The Major felt challenged to an ultra-demonstration. 
" Diminutnre, Miss Beckford ! How can you talk so 
xmreasonably ? — only to be contradicted, surely. Did 
any one ever call the Venus de Medicis diminutive, or 
our gracious Lady the Queen ? and I should guess they 
are just your height." 

When they reached Chichester, Captain Grordon had 
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just arrived, and was waiting for them; his fagging 
day and solitary dinner could ill compete with the 
comfortable hospitaUties of Westwood, as preparatives 
for the ball; and his pale and worn-out look sent a pang 
through Jane's heart, which promised Httle for her 
evening's enjoyment. The sight of her loveliness, and 
the glance, full of affection, with which he was met, 
however, acted instantly as a refreshing cordial on his 
tired body and mind; and he felt nothing but pride and 
happiness as he walked with her into the room, and had 
the sweet assurance of her innocent looks, that now and 
evermore was she ready to attune her key to the pitch 
of his spirits; and that wherever he must go, there 
would her kind thoughts follow him. 

He had a wretchedly harassing day to give her an 
account of as soon as there was an opportunity of talking 
to her with comfort. He had taken his people by sur- 
prise, a day before they had had reason to expect him ; 
and had found nobody at his post, and the one-half left 
undone about which he had given strict orders more 
than a month ago. The steward had gone away, who 
knows how far off, to take leave of his friends; and he 
had been obliged to hunt through half-a-dozen ale- 
houses to find Tom Barton, the under-steward. At last 
he was found, but not over-sober; — " I was glad my 
Jane did not hear how I scolded the poor devil, for sins 
for which he was not, certainly, altogether to blame I 
At last I called to mind the absurdity of spending time 
so precious to me, in doing anything else but getting 
forward my work. So to that I set in good earnest, and 
with the help of poor Tom, and one after another of the 
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officers who made their appearance as soon as the report 
of my arrival had reached them, and a few bribes and 
threatenings, I got through it all with such expedition, 
that by five o'clock in the afternoon her Majesty's ship 
The Ariel was in trim order for her voyage, with orders 
to leave the harbour either to-night or in the course of 
to-morrow morning, as the wind should serve; the 
laggards — myself of the number — to follow her to Spit- 
head some time before Friday night." 

There was, certainly, no want either of S3rmpathy 
with his cares, or interest in the details ! 

The first sight of the ball-room had dissipated all 
Fanny's visions of splendour, and entirely disappointed 
her expectations. Edmund, as he had her promise for 
the first quadrille, had claimed the privilege also, of 
leading her into the room. She had expected a very 
difierent and far more brilliant coup-d'ceil; but the full 
glare of gas light — the only brilliancy there was — merely 
served to show to the greatest AVadvantage the dingy 
walls and soiled furniture of a large, heavy-looking, iU- 
omamented room. A great many people were walking 
up and down, and the band played some very good 
martial music; but after a few turns, she felt quite as 
much disappointed in the general appearance of the 
company, as she had before been at the want of rich 
furniture and elegant decoration in the rooms. 

She had all her life, too, heard so much of the aristo- 
cracy of Sussex ; and surely here, at the county ball, 
one might have expected a full display of all that was 
best worth seeing of the youthful and gay among them. 
But nothing pleasantly arrested her eye for a moment-^ 
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no outstanding elegance or grace, or simple refinement, 
in look or manner. Among the middle-aged there was 
not a man she could compare in appearance or bearing 
■with her own father ; certainly not a girl half so lovely 
as Marian ; and scarcely a young man so good-looking 
and gentlemanlike as either Cecil or Edmund. 

She expressed something of what was passing through 
her mind to Edmund ; he did not agree with her. 

" You are so fastidious, Fanny ! but I half-expected 
it— that over-lively imagination of yours ! How many 
disappointments will it not occasion you ? I have often 
warned you, that you will never see your beau-ideal, 
*in this dim spot called Earth.' Depend upon it, 
your heroes and heroines are not yet bom; and 
must wait till * a purer ether or diviner air* bring them 
to light. Do try, in the mean time, to perceive such 
beauty as there really is ; be reasonable, Fanny, and 
deign to * take the goods the gods provide you.' " 

" If I could see any one person or thing to admire, 
Edmimd, I should delight in doing it; but I declare 
to you, sincerely, I do not. Even the dresses are taw- 
dry, and fussy,, and overdone ; and, except a few very 
young girls in white muslin, I dislike them all." 

Edmund laughed at her querulous tone. 

" How very odd it is," said he, " that we should feel 
so difierendy. I never in my life before felt better 
pleased with a party — nor half so much ; the room, 
though not handsome, or over-clean, is, in my eyes, 
full of attractions. The music sounds most inspiring — 
the men look agreeable — and,'* looking lull at her — 
" some of the Sussex beauties — only too fascinating." 
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K Fanny had looked at poor Edmund she must have 
been satisfied of the powei of her own beauty at least — 
reflected as it was in bright glances firom his flashing, 
animated eyes. But this she instinctively avoided doing. 
She had far too much sensibility of nature not to suspect 
strongly that he was now looking and speaking as 
only one kind of feeling could prompt him to. Her 
eyes could not meet his without her reading something 
in them most disturbing to her quiet ; and the tone of 
his voice did nothing to tranquiUise her. She felt 
unhappy and distracted between her kindly feelings 
towards him, and a fear that their indulgence might 
lead him to encourage far more tender regards for 
her. 

" Where is Arabella?" she said, determined if pos- 
sible to keep the conversation between them to ordi- 
nary subjects. " Let us seek her, Edmund, and ask if 
her highly-lauded Elmslie Hall party be among these 
common-place looking people. I shall be in despair if 
they are." 

Arabella was soon found — escorted by the Major — 
her face radiant, and shining like the satin of her gown, 
from the Major's pleasing adulation. 

" The Elmslie Hall people ?— Oh ! I had for a 
moment forgotten them. No, I do not see them yet; 
they are certainly not in the room ; nor the Duke's 
party, you perceive, as the dancing has not begun; we 
wait, I believe, for the party." 

The Major expressed fiery indignation at the delay. 
One might have supposed him new from the dancing 
school, and eager to show his steps. *^ If Ae were Mas- 
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ter of Ceremonies, the King himself should not keep so 
many fair feet idle !" 

A smile and tap of the fan from Arabella: " Do be 
patient, Major. It will be all in good time." 

The Admiral had found a pleasant sofa, and was 
seated between Mrs. Beckford and Emily; all three 
enjoying the spectacle, and quietly making their re- 
marks, and doing full justice to all who came under 
their observation. Mr. Beckford and Marian were 
together, and were highly satisfied with the ball as far 
as it had gone. Cecil pointed out to her many people 
he knew something of, and sketched their characters 
slightly and amusingly, but without the spice of ill- 
nature ; and Marian looked,* and listened, and laughed, 
and thought a ball, even before the dancing began, a 
most charming and entertaining affidr. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE COUSINS FEOM TOWN. 

The important party had arrived, the dancing be- 
gun, and the first quadrille was fairly over, and yet 
Fanny had seen nobody — even in the very aristocratic 
circle, who at all approached 

'* The truth, the beauty pictured in her mind/' 

But at last, with the Elmslie Hall people, came some- 
thing much nearer to it than she had now ventured 
to expect. 

Arabella came up to where the rest of the party were 
collected, followed by the Major, to point out Lady 
Bamett and her daughter, who had just arrived. 

" There — ^the lady in the blue dress and marabout 
feathers — that is Lady Bamett; and Miss Bamett is just 
by the door now, she is in white, you see her? — with 
an oflScer." 

" Yes, yes ! I see them both !" cried Fanny eagerly, 
" but do— do tell me, who that very tall, striking- 
looking woman is, standing up by the pillar, in dark 
green satin, with a diamond band round her head. 
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What a noble-looking creature ! — what splendid eyes ! 
and what an interesting melancholy expression !" 

" I have no idea; one of the London party, I pre- 
sume, but I heard none of their names. She does not 
look young." 

Here the Major was of use. *' Oh! that/' said 
he, "is a Mrs. Vernon; she has long been rather a 
celebrated London beauty ; and that is her husband with 
Lady Bamett, a fine-looking man too, and an officer of 
the Life Guards, Colonel Vernon." The name caught 
the Admiral's ear, and he looked quickly towards the 
new arrivals. 

** How very strange!" he cried, " but it is indeed I 
Fanny, that is my cousin Lucy, of whom you have 
heard me speak so often. I am delighted to see her, 
and shall go and introduce myself." 

Fanny's heart beat very quick, and her eyes grew 
brighter with admiration and excitement. She had all 
her days heard of this cousin of her father's, and had 
always pictured her as a miracle of elegance and refined 
manners; but as she knew her to be but a few years her 
father's junior, with children long since grown up, she 
could scarcely imderstand the possibility of the very 
lovely woman before her being the same. She feared 
it might all turn out to be a mistake, and that the vision 
would pass away from before her admiring eyes. 

She watched with breathless anxiety her father's 
advance through the crowd, which was now consider- 
able, to the spot where Mrs. Vernon stood, leaning on 
Sir Edward Bamett's arm, and looking here and there 
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as he directed, but with a polite rather than an interested 
air. Now, the Admiral had come quite close to her, 
and was making himself known. Fanny could see the 
Ettle start — ^the instant's hesitation — and then the bright 
smile of recognition with which she offered him her 
hand; and now she was relieved from all doubts, and 
more than ever charmed ! There was a &scination in 
the smile, a lighting up of the full melancholy eyes, 
an expression of interest over the whole fine coimte- 
nance, which completed the captivation of Fanny's 
8ouL 

Edmund, who had heard and seen all that had passed, 
remained by her side, smiling at her enthusiasm. Fanny 
had almost forgotten his existence, so absorbed was she 
in watching Mrs. Vernon's reception of her father. 
They still talked together. She had introduced him to 
Sir Edward. Fanny could fancy there were mutual 
inqmriea making, and there was a return of the drooping 
eyelid and s^rave melancholy air which had first attracted 
^. MariSwaswaltzingwitiCecUjandinoneofthe 
turns, came near enough to be observed by her father, 
and Fanny saw with an increased palpitation that he 
was pointing her out to Mrs. Vernon. She could see 
his smile of pride as he must be saying, " That is my 
eldest daughter ;" and the effect of the intelligence on 
his cousin was all that even so partial a sister as Fanny 
could desire. There was a look of surprise, and pleasure, 
and admiration, not to be mistaken. As soon as Marian 
had stopped, the Admiral went to her, and apologising 
to Cecil, led her up and introduced her to her relation. 
Fanny had never seen Marian look more lovely, or felt 
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such pride in her beauty. In spite of Miss Pemberton's 
threats of over-redness from waltzing, the quick move- 
ment had only increased the brightness of her eyes, 
and heightened into greater beauty her usually almost 
too faint colour. She was the picture of animated, 
youthful gaiety and innocence ; and paid her compli- 
ments, and received the soft winning address of Mrs. 
Vernon, with the graceful ease of an unaffected, un- 
conscious nature. Fanny saw it all, and so absorbed 
was she in interest for Marian, that it was not until 
Cecil had come up and led her back into the waltzing 
circle, and she saw her father looking towards herself, 
that the thought occurred to her that her turn must also 
come. There was a momentary sinking of the heart, 
a feeling of discouragement and doubt, as to what her 
reception might be — as to how she should acquit herself 
in the formidable interview. She envied Marian her 
ease and unconsciousness, yet wondered she could feel 
so little impressed as to be again joining the dancers, 
and waltzing, as if nothing out of the way had oc- 
curred ! 

" Oh ! Edmund," she cried, ** he is coming for me ! 
How awkwardly I shall behave — I shall not be able to 
say one word. Papa, I am sure, will be quite ashamed 
of me." 

" Fanny !'^ said Edmund, astonished at the real trepi- 
dation she showed, ** how very strange you are ! Is it 
possible you can be so ignorant of yourself — of your 
own power of pleasing ?" 

" Come, Fanny," said the Admiral, ** come, my 
dear, take hold of my arm, Mrs. Vernon wishes to see 
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you; she has just seen Marian, and been most kind 
about her^ You will like her very much, I know, 
Fanny; — we shall be able to pass through this way, the 
crowd begins to be rather oppressive." 

Fanny was quite half-way across the room before she 
ventured to cast a glance at her formidable relative, and 
the look she met, when at last she had found courage 
enough to do so, did not re-assure her. Instead of the 
cordial smile with which she had seen her receive 
Marian, she caught her eye fixed upon herself with a 
sorrowful, earnest gaze, which she felt go to her heart, 
but could in nowise account for. In her youthful 
romance she felt inclined to endow the new object of 
her admiration with the sybil's power of divination — to 
suppose that she had at once seen in herself an object of 
pity and sympathy, a being doomed to undergo all 
the misfortunes and pains to which human beings are 
Hable ! 

This, however, was only a momentary aberration, 
incident to the excitement she was under; and she had 
recalled her common-sense, and almost smiled at her 
own folly, long before they had, as politely as possible, 
pushed their way through the intervening crowd. 
When they came near enough to be spoken to, Mrs. 
Vernon let go Sir Edward's arm. 

" And this," said she, taking both her hands, " is 
Fanny. Ah, Admiral, you are very rich indeed with 
two such daughters ! I do not wonder you have so well 
contrived to retain your old cheerful look." 

She still held one of Fanny's hands, and loob'ng full 
into her face, Fanny again saw an expression of grief 
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and pain pass over it. She could not for her life think of 
a word to say, but, as if in answer, she ventured to 
press very gently the hand which held hers. 

Mrs. Vernon smiled kindly on her, as if her sympathy 
were imderstood. She put Fanny's arm within her 
own. 

** I cannot part with you yet," said she. — ** Admiral 
— Sir Edward — could we, do you think, find a seat 
anywhere ? I should like to keep my fair young cousin 
beside me for a few minutes — ^I know I must not expect 
to do so long — ^this evening at least.*" 

This was not very easy ; but at last Sir Edward suc- 
ceeded in persuading two very young men, who had 
taken possession of one of the best sofas to lay thems- 
selves out at ease on, to give place to the two ladiea 
The Admiral did not leave them, and Fanny found 
courage with his help to answer Mrs. Vemon^s inquiries 
about her mother, the state of the family, and the sita- 
ation of Belton Cottage, &c. 

^' People in London," said she, after a few question}^ 
" seem to do nothing they either wish or ought to do; 
dieir lives pass as if in the bustle of a dream, in which 
they want the power of moving in any other direction 
than chance seems to dictate. How strange it is that 
this should be my first introduction to your daughters 1 
How long is it now. Admiral, since you and I last 
met?" 

** Let me see," said he. — ** Oh ! a very long time in* 
deed. Not, I believe, since shortly before my marriage 
— which took place just twenty years ago, on the fourth 
day of next month." 
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" That is, indeed, a period ! We were then living in 
Wimpole Street — ^were we not?" 

" You were. I saw you several mornings; and once 
dined with you. It is not likely," he added, warmly, 
** that I should ever forget that time, or your great 
kindness to me then ; I really believe, if it had not been 
for your friendly and most zealous exertions in my 
behalf, I could not have managed my appointment to 
ihe Coast-guard; in other words, I should not, perhaps, 
for years have been able to make out my marriage; it 
looks, indeed, as if I only sought you when I needed 
your help, but I have had much to do since then." 

" Ah ! no doubt of that ! I remember it all very 
well; but you always overrated my influence with 
Admiral Jackson. I rcQollect, when I talked to him of 
doing something for you, he thanked me for reminding 
him of * one of the best oflicers in the Navy.' " 

" Aye, aye; very flattering, no doubt ! but * the best 
officers in the Navy' need sometimes the help of friends 
in higher quarters, or the eloquence of fair influential 
ODUsins, to. soften flinty-hearted Lords." 

She smiled. " Well, but tell me how it was that you 
never came to town again; that you never brought 
your wife, as I recollect your promising to do; that you 
have allowed these &ir young creatures to grow up 
sJmost in ignorance of my-of our existence?" 

" Well !" said he, *' we must explain all these mys- 
teries some day or other. You have said you will come 
to see us at our cottage on the sea-shore; we shall then 
hav« time to talk over all old and new interests." 

k2 
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" I certainly shall," she said, ** I long to see Mrs. 
Hervey. Is either of your daughters like her?" 

" No. Yes — I believe Marian is, a little; but Fanny, 
you perceive, is quite a Hervey. I used to flatter her, 
as she must remember, by calling her like my beautiful 
cousin Lucy." 

** Ah, my dear Admiral !" she said, in a low voice, 
and with an immediate change of countenance, — ^*not 
like me; she is like one far, far more beautiful than I 
ever was; the loveliest, most interesting. . . . Yes, I know 
you felt for me in that great misfortune of my life : I 
well recollect your kind letter. I saw the likeness 
directly; she is taller, and the nose is different; but the 
eyes, and hair, and mouth, and the look altogether, — 
I could almost have fancied I saw my poor, poor 
Caroline.'^ 

Fanny's eyes overflowed, and without knowing what 
she did, she took Mrs. Vernon's hand and pressed it 
repeatedly to her Ups. 

" Come, come ! my dear cousin," said the Admiral, 
his own voice faltering a Uttle, " we must not now talk 
of these sad things : come, Fanny, recollect where you 
are, my dear ! She is a sad tender-hearted child." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Vernon, " so I can see; in this, too, 
she is like; but I must not tax your kindness, or her 
tenderness now; another time we may talk of all this. 
Have you seen the Colonel?" 

"No; is he here? Oh, I did hear somebody name 
him, but,*^ smiling, *^I have thought about nobody but 
yourself ever since I had a glimpse of you. Where 
is he?" 
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" There, with Lady Bamett : and my son — he will be 
here, if he has not already come ; he dined to-day with 
the Duke, and comes with the rest of the party." 

" But the Duke's party is surely here," said Fanny; 

" the dancing did not begin till they came." 

« 

" No, not till some of them came; but Charles is, I 
understand, among the kte sitters at table to-day; he is 
coming with the kst detachment." 

Sir Edward came near her. 

"You have not seen Charles yet, I fancy?'' she 
said. 

" Yes, some time ago, with the Turners, and the rest 
of the bottle men. There — I have a glimpse of him 
now, near the door; he is waltzing, I see, with Lady 
Emily." 

" Oh, most likely; I hope they will soon come this 
way; I want to introduce him to his young cousins." 

The Admiral left Mrs. Vernon for a few minutes, 
but it was only to seek Colonel Vernon, who received 
him most kindly, and returned with him to where his 
wife and Fanny were seated. 

Mrs. Vernon whispered to him a moment, and then 
introduced Fanny. The Colonel was still a handsome 
man, though beginning to be grey about the temples, 
and deeply lined in the face. He looked very gentle ; 
and tliere was a certain air of youthful timidity in his 
manner, quite surprising to Fanny from a man in his 
position. 

" All this is such an agreeable surprise to us," he 
said, quietly. " I had no idea of Belton being within 
fifteen miles of Elmslie Hall, but had fancied it nearer 
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Brighton. We certainly had no thought of meeting 
any old friend here, except Sir Edward and Lady 
Bamett They prevailed on ns to come and see their 
new possessions, and we should probably have taken 
a quieter time for the visit, but Charles wanted to look 
at the races, and so we came all together." 

" And a lucky moment we have chosen," said Mrs. 
Vernon. '* Who knows how many more years n^gfat 
have passed without our meeting with these dear 
cousins, except for this happy accident ?" 

At this moment she caught her son's eye, and 
beckoned him to her. 

" My dear Charles, where have you hid yourself ? 
I thought I should never see you again! I have 
wanted so much to introduce you to a gentleman yon 
have often heard of — my cousin, Admiral Hervey." 

The gentlemen shook hands. 

" And this is Miss Fanny Hervey, his daughter — 
and your cousin also. You see what you have lost by 
keeping away from me so long," smiling. 

*' But I hope I am not too late," said he, with ready 
gallantry, " to be acknowledged by Miss Hervey; that 
would, indeed, be a misfortune." 

Fanny curtsied and smiled; she thought she had 
never in her life seen anybody so handsome and 
graceful; but she was by no means struck with an en- 
thusiastic fit of sentiment at first sight of the son, as 
she had been of the mother; — no, there was nothing to 
call it forth, even to excuse it — ^there was nothing mys- 
teriously melancholy in his appearance; on the conr 
trary, he looked easy and gay, altogether very much 
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her beau ideal of a polished and pleasant man of the 
world. 

** But I must not make prisoner of this young lady," 
said Mrs. Vernon, looking at her son. ** Isn't that a 
quadrille forming, Charles?" 

" It is, and Miss Hervey will be anxiously looked for, 
I am sure," said he, glancing smilingly at Fanny. 

" You are engaged?" asked his mother. 

" Yes/' said he, " to Miss Bamett; and, unfortu- 
nately, for the next waltz also. If I were not afraid of 
taxing Miss Hervey's memory immercifuUy, so very 
early in our acquaintance, I should beg her to allow 
me the hope of dancing the quadrille after this with 
her." 

Fanny imdertook not to forget, and he immediately 
left them. 

Cecil, who had been for some time back watching to 
find out whether or not Fanny was to be engaged by 
some of these fine newly-found cousins, now came up 
Bud begged her to dance with him. 

Fanny, after agreeing, had presence of mind enough 
ito name Cecil to Mrs. Vernon, as a neighbour and inti- 
mate friend. She added that they were of Mrs. Beck- 
£3rd's party to-night, and pointed that lady out, as she 
sat surrounded by some others of the party on the oppo- 
site side of the room. Mrs. Vernon received all that 
she timidly told her with a sweetness of manner well 
calculated to set her at ease. *' She had heard," she 
said, " of the Westwood family, at ElmsHe Hall, and 
would be glad to make their acquaintance; was happy 
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she had seen Cecil, and advised them not to lose their 
place in the quadrille." 

As Fanny was, with some reluctance, rising to accom- 
pany Cecil, a lady approached Mrs. Vernon with a 
smiling, eager air. 

" I thought," she said, " I should never be able to 
make my way to you; and you have been so occupied, 
I despaired of even catching your eye. How are you — 
and what are you about?" 

Mrs. Vernon smiled. " Why, better than usual, I 
think, — I have most imexpectedly met with a dear 
friend and relation, which has made me very happy; 
this is his daughter — Miss Hervey — Lady Emily 
Turner." 

Lady Emily bowed, and looked with evident interest 
at Fanny, and Fanny with no less at her ladyship. 
She was a lovely woman, apparently about four or five 
and twenty, with a decided air of high breeding and 
refinement. She was very pale, with large, soft, brown 
eyes; her hair was black, and simply arranged in long 
smooth bands, coming low on the cheek, and twisted 
into a large bow at the back of the head, the fine form 
of which was shown off rather than concealed by a 
slight network of pearls and diamonds. Her tall figure 
was full and well formed, and she wore a double dress, 
of the thinnest gossamery-looking white material, the 
very short sleeves of which sat so fittingly, that, but 
for the jewelled armlet which finished them off, they 
could not have been distinguished from the dazzlingly 
white, rounded arms coming out from beneath them. 
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Fanny was not satisfied with a single glance at this 
interesting personage, and would gladly have risked her 
place in the quadrille for the pleasure of lingering for a 
few moments near her. But as Lady Emily had almost 
immediately turned towards Mrs. Vernon, and begun 
a conversation with her, in a low voice and with a 
caressing air, expressive both of intimacy and afiection, 
there was no encouragement for her to stay, and she 
allowed Cecil to lead her to join the dancers. 

Lady Emily's conversation with Mrs. Vernon, how- 
ever, was not long in being interrupted. Mr. Bamett, 
Sir Edward's eldest son — an ordinary and very vain 
young man — almost immediately took the place vacated 
by Fanny and Cecil. He came to press Lady Emily, 
who had already refused, to dance with him. 

"Oh do," he said; "I beg as a favour you will — 
you cannot refuse me this time." 

** Indeed I shall, you really must excuse me. I have 
been dancing, and I am tired and hot — and not a little 
cross — and have just got, with great difficulty I assure 
you, a seat and a companion entirely to my taste. — Do, 
find another partner." 

" I will, then," said lie, perseveringly, " on condi- 
tion that you waltz with me by-and-bye." 

** No, no, no ! you know very well that I never do 
waltz with you. I know how very well you waltz, but 
it would not suit me at all, we should only put each 
other out." 

"I am sure we should not; confess, that you have 
never tried with me — do let us try once. I can waltz 
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smoothly, or with the hop, and always let my partner 
choose. I admire your ladyship's style extremely." 

*^ Nonsense ; I have no style, and the least thing puts 
me out; it is difEcult enough, in a great crowded room 
like this, to get tolerably on even with those one is accus- 
tomed to— no, no, you and I must try on some quieter 
occasion first. I have not courage for such a display 
to-night." 

At this moment, Mr. Turner, her ladyship's husband, 
came up to make his compliments to Mrs. Vernon. 
He was a fair, middk-Bized man, quite young, b«t 
rather stout; with very good features, except that his 
eyes were of a dull, heavy, gray colour, and his &oe 
flushed, as if with long sitting at table. He leant on 
the arm of the sofa near his wife, and was certainly 
altogether devoid of the air noble j for which she was so 
eminently distinguished. 

Mrs. Vernon inquired whether he had been dancing. 

" No, indeed," he said, in a langiiid tone, '* I fed 
quite hot and tired enough without the exertion of 
dancing. I find standing about here a hard enough 
afiair, and there seems no getting at a seat. That's a 
charming sofa of yours ! do have the charity to make a 
little bit of room for me between you, will you, Emily?' 

" Yes," said she, rising alertly, " you shaU have my 
seat; I am going to dance. Come, Mr. Bamett, I be- 
lieve you are right; the quadrille will be cooler than 
this crowded comer." And she took his willing arm 
and walked off. 

When they came near the dancers they foimd Fanir^ 
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and Mr. Beckford still looking about for another couple: 
they had found their own party already engaged. 

" You want a couple?" said Lady Emily to Fanny; 
^* shall we he your vis-aL-vis?** And Fanny had the 
flopreme felicity of watching her lad3rship's languid, but 
certainly gracefid movements, through the quadrille. 
8he tocd^ but little notice of Mr. Bamett, and he had 
no cause to flatter himself, either from her manner to 
him now, or when she had accepted of him as a partner ; 
but as he was mainly anxious to have the honour of 
dancing with the woman most distinguished for fasHon 
and beauty in the room, he was in high spirits, and per- 
&ctly satisfied tp take her as she was to be had. 

When the quadrille was over, Fanny looked again 
towards Mrs. Vernon; to her always the greatest attrac- 
tion in the room. She was still sitting beside Mr. 
Tomer, who was apparently more than half asleep; but 
as Sir Edward Bamett was talking to her at the other 
aide, Fanny could not venture to approach, but yielded 
to Cecil's proposal of joining the waltz now beginning. 

Lady Emily also kept away from her " agreeable 
aeat and companion/' and soon exchanged Mr. Bamett's 
arm for that of Mr. Vemon, to whom she was engaged 
£>r the waltz; and Fanny noticed, without having heard 
any discussion on the subject, that their waltzing was 
Ae very perfection of that kind of dandng. 

Mr. Bamett looked carefully on, most desirous of 
catching the manner, in preparation for the quiet trial 
he had been promised ;• but, as it has been remarked of 
a man perfectly well dressed, that no one part of his 
costume is more noticeable than another, so here there 
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seemed nothing to fasten on for imitation; there were, 
on both sides, perfect grace and ease, and unfortunately 
these are quite inimitable. 

Cecil was ready to join in Fanny's admiration of the 
dancing — "though I do think,'^ said he, that you are 
provokingly eprise with these new people, one and all 
of them. It is a kind of engouement with which I cannot 
sympathise, or even quite approve of." 

*' Nonsense, Cecil I how you run on !" 

" Well, well," said he, laughing, *' but I am not run 
away with, as somebody else is. It is quite true: other 
people have had no chance of a word or look from you 
this blessed evening. Your sister is of piy opinion; she 
admires them all, but without being dazzled as you are : 
we were talking it over now. As for poor Edmund, he is 
in despair ! Remember, Fanny, they are * for this night 
only,' as the play-bills say; at all events, they are only 
part of the ball pageant, and will quickly pass away." 

Fanny laughed: " But I am sure you must at least 
allow that our new friends are the elite of the party 
to-night: and we neighbours did not come here to 
admire each other, I hope; we had better have stayed 
at home to do that." 

*^Nor to neglect each other, I hope, — we had better 
have stayed at home than do that !" 

" But," said she, amused with his raillery, " friends, 
you know, must be new at some time, and why should 
you suppose these agreeable strangers are to pass away so 
quickly ? It is no such thing — they are coming to Belton ; 
nay more, Mrs. Vernon talked charmingly of staying for 
a week at Worthing, to bathe, and to cultivate us." 
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'* Good gracious !" he cried, " that is worse and worse. 
We shall have hanging or drowning before the end of 
the week ! Is Mr. Vernon to be of the bathing party ?" 

" I fancy not," she said, laughing; " we can scarcely 
flatter ourselves there is any empressement on Mr. 
Vernon's side to cultivate our acquaintance — ^none, at 
least, that I've been able to perceive." 

" Well, that's a comfort for us — though I wish you 
had not been looking for it ! But let us go and join 
your sister; there she is with Edmund. I dare say 
they have had enough of one another by this time." 

But Fanny was claimed by Mr. Vernon for the qua- 
drille now forming, before they had quite reached the 
spot where Marian and Edmund sat^ and just as the 
cloudy brow of the latter was clearing up at her approach. 

Mr. Beckford looked meaningly at her, as if to say, 
" Ah ! Fanny, does this agree with what you have been 
telling me ?" and she could not help blushing, although 
she felt how very little cause there was for the jealousy 
of the one or the jocularity of the other. 

She found Mr. Vernon's manners, on further trial, 
perfectly agreeable. He talked of anything or nothing 
with the same well-bred ease, which left her nothing to 
do but to fall in with his tone — ^no diflScult task, for he 
asked no embarrassing question, made no profound 
remark, said nothing that could either be wondered at 
or pondered over. As the conversation flowed gaily 
and smoothly on between them, without excitement and 
without dulness, it was like a summer day's journey over 
a good road, through some pleasant scene in *' Merrie 
England ;" with now a rich corn-field in view, now a 
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honeysuckle cottage, — here a light on the village spiie, 
there a shadow on the wooded slope. And if there was 
nothing grand and subUme in all the landscape— iio 
heaven-kissing mountain, or broad expanse of wave — 
" no antres vast, or deserts idle" — ^there were, at least, 
perfect security and repose, and 

"Eyen a gentle gale that blew re&eridnglj!" 

In other words, Fanny did not deny to herself that 
could she have chosen, she might have liked a little 
more — she did not know exactly what to name it — a 
little more emphasis, or expression, or perhaps one might 
call it feeling, in what he said, or rather in the manner 
of saying it. But then, if they had not agreed in 
opinion, wHch they sometimes did not, he could not 
have turned it off so easily and gracefully, as if it had 
signified nothing one way or other ! It was altogelher 
very well and very pleasant; and so candid was she, 
that even before the quadrille was quite over, die b^an 
to allow that it was just possible her taste for what was 
strong and touching might not be the very best in the 
world, and would bear some revision and correction ! 

And certainly there is an indescribable something in 
the finished tone of polite society, addressing itself to 
ihe taste, and striking '^ at the seat of grace within the 
soul," which is seldom unappreciated even by the youi^ 
and enthusiastic; — a charm, which — ^like eaipressum in 
music, gusto in painting, and true proportion in the pillar 
— ^is felt and recognised, rather than understood. It is 
the quintessence of propriety ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

the ball concluded, and uncle GEORGE 

LEAYES BELTON. 

As soon as the quadrille was over, Mr. Vernon had 
begged Fanny would introduce him to her sister, 
whom he had not yet had the pleasure of seeing; and 
after a few more agreeable words addressed to both, and 
many pleasant looks and smiles, he was gone, and 
Fanny was once more left with her old friends. 

The Admiral came to say that supper had been an- 
nounced, and to collect them all under his and Mrs. 
Beckford's wing. 

Edmund looked irresolute, as to whether or not he 
might oJBTer to take charge of Fanny, and ended by 
doing so. 

Poor Edmund had suffered much during the even- 
ing. Fanny had long been the dearest object of his 
secret hopes and wishes. The serious view he had taken 
of the duties and difficulties of his profession — though 
it had lately occupied many of his thoughts, depressed 
his usually cheerful tone of spirits, and caused him to 
withdraw in some degree firom all society — had never 
displaced her image from hid heart. It was to her idea 
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in all Its purity and loveliness, Hs imagination invari- 
ably turned, for all that earth could offer him of solace 
or delight. He had never flattered himself with 
having gained her young affections; for he knew her 
to be " one whose heart the holy forms of young ima- 
gination had kept" free as well as " pure." But if 
they had led her into the erection of a standard of in- 
tellectual refinement and virtue far above what he 
could hope to reach, he also knew it to be of impos- 
sible attainment by any human being, and that in 
height of aim he yielded to no man. 

So neither had he ever despaired. He had trusted to 
the effect, both upon himself and her, of his steady 
and unalterable love; to her views and expectations 
being modified by the experience of life; something to 
the entire absence from their narrow circle of any indi- 
viduab of surpassing attraction, either from high intel- 
lect or showy acquirement; and to the " sweet wants," 
which in time must be awakened, but of which, her 
extreme sensibility to whatever was lovely in nature, 
or touching in character, had as yet alone indicated 
"a presentiment." His aims in the mean time had 
been to restrain his own feelings sufficiently, and not to 
alarm her out of the ease and afiectionate confidence with 
which she had ever treated him. Loving her as he 
did, however, this was not very easy, nor always pos- . 
sible. For the last day or two, in particular, the sweet 
infection of Jane's happiness, and the hope it had uiv- 
consciously awakened, had thrown him more off his 
guard than he had ever been before. And this even- 
ing, when he had. entered the ball-room with her lean- 
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ing on his ann, the novelty and excitement of the 
whole scene, the lights, and music — and above all her 
extreme loveliness, and even her fastidious tone in 
regard to everybody out of their own party, had alto- 
gether raised the thermometer of his happiness and 
hopes to almost its highest degree. Alas ! in the 
course of the evening he had experienced every varia- 
tion within its range, from fever heat to zero. 

At first, her enthusiasm at sight of Mrs. Vernon, and 
the intense interest she shewed in that lady''s reception 
of her father and Marian, had only amused and pleased 
him; and he had watched her naturally expressed 
emotions with something of the delight that a mother 
feels in the excitement of a favourite child by some 
dramatic exhibition. It was not, indeed, until the in- 
troduction of a young and handsome cousin on the 
stage, of undoubtedly accompHshed manners and grace- 
ful bearing, that the disastrous consequences to his 
hopes, from these newly-found and highly-appreciated 
interests, had presented themselves to him in their most 
formidable aspect. With a heart more at ease, and 
cooler judgment, he might have drawn some comfort 
fix>m a close observation of the manner of the cousins 
to each other, even during the short time they had 
conversed togethei*; and in particular from the evi- 
dently gay indifference of the gentleman. 

But it will be considered no wonder that such a 
c^use of consolation as this should not at once have 
occurred to so ardent a lover ; or if it had, that it 
should not have been at all satisfactory to the delicacy 
of his feelings. And yet there was something in the 
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easy, disengaged maimer of both, as they came up to 
make the introduction, as well as in the nonchaUxnJti 
adieUiV after it, that — aware as he was of how little 
could have already sprung from so brief an acquaintance, 
yet how important the consequence of the rencontre 
might eventually be — had not been without its effects 
on the impressible fluid of his hopes ; and as they sat 
at supper together, and she frankly described and com- 
mented on the manners and conversation of her new 
friends^ and the extraordinary effect the whole affidr 
had had on her feelings, there was so much of innocent, 
childlike simplicity and openness in all she said, that 
he could neither any longer feel displeasure with her, 
nor continue to despair on his own account. 

For the first time in her life she seemed to be quite 
aware of the strong tendency to exaggeration there was 
in her own imagination ; described the impression Mrs. 
Vernon's first appearance made on her as "a perfect 
realisation of her beau-ideal heroine of romance ;" and 
almost laughed at herself for the slight disappointment 
she had experienced, in hearing her talk at all like 
people she had been accustomed to— after the first few 
moments there had been so little that was formidable ! 
though she should always, she felt, consider her as the 
most perfectiy graceful and attractive of human beings. 
As to Mr. Vernon — ^here Edmund's heart palpitated; 
but she continued to describe him without the slightest 
pause or embarrassment, as a man of talent — an ac- 
complished man of the world — "who puts one per- 
fectly at ease, from his own perfect ease. In half a 
moment I had no greater difficulty in talking to him 
than I have at this moment to you — he certainly 
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did not excite me at all." And Edmund could inquire 
with a steady voice, 

** Did you make out what hia profession is ?' 

*' Oh yes ! he spoke of having but a short leave of 
absence; and something else — ^I forget what — showed 
me that he also was in the Guards." 

*' Oh, a bold dragoon! and they all live constantly 
in London?' 

** I think so — ^indeed I am sure of it — she said she 
had no other home." 

The evening had been productive of greater hap- 
pinesB to both Jane and her lover than either of them 
'had dared to hope for at the beginning. Neither 
had felt inclined to dance much ; and afler the first 
quadrille or two they had ventured to sit down a great 
deal together. Arabella was too agreeably engaged to 
liave time for remarks, and nobody else was likely to 
take the trouble. They had been able to talk much of 
4ihe past uid future that was deeply interesting to 
them. 

Li spite of the thousand-and-one different a£iirs 
which had to be remembered during the morning's 
bustle, he had found time for the selection of a little 
turquoise ring — ^made trebly valuable by the insertion 
of a small plait of brown hair at the back. He had 
sat between Emily and Jane at supper ; and under 
finrour of the supper table-cloth, an opportunity had 
been readily found of placing this first gage d! amour on 
the third finger of the whitest and softest of left hands ; 
which gracious hand had not reftised some return to 
the cordial pressure which had accompanied the gift ! 

l2 
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Quite late, and as they were waiting for the carriages 
to be announced, there had been time even for a 
review of the ball itself. " In spite of the worry of the 
morning — ^in spite of what must come so soon, it has 
been a very, very happy evening. Ah ! how often 
will it be looked back on as one of the brightest of my 
life ! Everything painful in it will soon be quite for- 
gotten ; but how often will the image of my Jane 
come back to me — just as I see her now — the pretty 
pink dress — the wreath of wild-roses in the soft, shining 
hair — the delicate Maltese cross, with its tiny chain 
round the white throat! — they will all haunt ray 
dreams — and the sweet kind smile — ah ! it will never 
be absent from my mind, sleeping or waking !" 

It had been arranged that Gordon was to take Major 
Bruce's place in returning with Cecil and Edmund, 
and to sleep at Westwood, which the Major had not 
been invited to do, much to that gentleman's dissatis- 
faction, though his own home at D was within a 

few miles. It gave him, however, an opportunity he 
certainly did not let slip of pitying himself, as a wretch 
banished from Paradise — of quoting to Arabella how 
soon " all that's bright must fade" — of entreating for 
leave to present himself next day at the Hall, to ascer- 
tain that his fairest of partners had experienced " no 
damage " from her condescending goodness in dancing 
so much with him— and, after shawling and handing 
her into the carriage with an exaggerated air of senti- 
mental sorrow at parting, of returning to the ball-room 
in double quick time, and, along with some other choice 
spirits, rallying round a well-known bon-vivant who 
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had found the opportunity of giving him a quiet hint 
in the course of the evening, that it was intended " to 
keep it up in some style as soon as they could get rid 
. of the ladies." 

Mrs. Vernon had returned home soon after supper; 

but, before going, had again made her way to the 

Admiral and his daughters, to express once more hei; 

pleasure at this meeting, and to propose to pay a visit 

. at Belton. 

The Admiral begged she would fix a day for the 
visit on which she was not obliged to return before 
dinner ; and, after some consultation with her husband, 
they determined to delay till Monday, when their stay 
at Elmslie would be at an end; they should then come 
> early, spend the morning and dine at Belton, and go 
over to Worthing in the evening ; where, as Colonel 
Vernon was not obUged immediately to return to town, 
they had before had some thoughts of bathing for a few 
days; and now there really would be a pleasure in the 
pkn, since it would give an opportunity of frequent 
meetings with their friends at Belton. 

" You and I, William," were her last words, ** ought 
^surely not to lose sight of one another as we have done. 
I have been recollecting that we are the only two of our 
;femily of the same generation. I have not a relation 
on earth so near as yourself; for my mother was, like 
myself and you, an onlv child; and I cannot help 
feeling that this accidental meeting with you and your 
dear children is to be the beginning of a new interest 
in my poor life." 
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There was no want of conversation at the Westwood 
Park break&st-table next morning. There was som0 
expression of admiration — some of disapprobation and 
disappointment ; but, on the whole, the general voice 
was decidedly in favour of the ball having been un- 
usually brilliant and pleasant; to which, of course, every 
one had his or her little private salvo. Mr. and Mrs, 
Beckford pressed the whole party not to return home 
till the evening; but, as it was Captain Gordon's laat 
day at Belton, this could not be thought of for a 
moment Arabella bore the early separation from her 
friends, before half the pleasant occurrences of the last 
evening had been talked over, by far the best. The 
Major's promised visit of tender inquiry seemed to 
secure her spirits from a too sudden re- action. But 
Cecil was loud and long in his remonstrances ; and 
even the intelligence that Mr. Smithson was in the 
library, waiting to consult him upon some rather im? 
portant business, seemed in no wise to interest him, or 
reconcile him to the proposed break-up; and he pressed 
exceedingly to be allowed to drive over and try to per* 
Buade Mrs. Hervey, and the Vicar and his wife, to 
return with him for the day. Jane felt dreadfully 
alarmed, until she heard the Admiral and Emily firmlj 
and peremptorily refuse an offer, of which, in ordinary 
circumstances, they should all have been most willing 
to accept. ^ 

The rest of the day passed very heavily at both 
houses ; Gordon's near departure hung like a heavy 
cloud over every one. Of course, he passed the greater 
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part of it at the Vicarage; and when he returned to 
Belton in the evening seemed ahnost too much ex- 
hausted for further emotion. 

In the morning he was ready a full hour before he 
had ordered Matthew to be in waiting. But Mrs. 
Hervey undertook to send Matthew off in proper time 
with the portmanteau^ as her brother seemed to prefer 
walking the two miles to where he was to join the 
coach. It is needless to add, that he found time to go 
zound by the Vicarage lane, or that there were weeping 
eyes watching by the early opened window there, to 
bid him their last adieus. As he turned into the main 
road, almost blinded by his emotion, he asked himself 
if it were indeed possible, that only four short weeks 
ago, he had scarcely known of the existence of one 
BOW for ever enthroned in his heart of hearts, hence- 
forth to be the loadstar of his every hope and wish I 

Mrs. Hervey listened with much interest to the 
account her husband and daughters eagerly gave her of 
their pleasant and unexpected meeting with the Vernon 
fiunily. 

She had often heard the Admiral speak of his early 
intercourse with his beautiful cousin, and the friendship 
ahe had shown him at a critical period of his fortunes. 
His description of her early beauty and orphan situation; 
her marriage, and the elegances by which he had seen 
her surrounded soon after it ; the brilliant society, the 
lovely children, and altogether,— had made an impress- 
mm on her imagination tinged somewhat with a romantic 
colouring. If they had ever gone to ^London, she would 
gladly have realised the vision. 
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But their paths of life seemed to lie widely separate, 
and she had expected nothing less than that they should 
ever meet. About six years before this time, a simple 
intimation of Miss Vernon's death at Naples had been 
sent to the Admiral, to which he had immediately 
replied by a letter expressive of his sincere condolence. 
But as he had never heard again, and had seen by the 
newspaper that the family had returned very soon after- 
wards to London, he was uncertain, until Mrs. Vernon 
had alluded to the subject last evening, whether his 
letter had ever been received. 

Marian and Fanny were full of little preparations for 
the interesting Monday; and William alertly under- 
took that, with Matthew Day's good help, every flower 
and shrub should look its freshest and trimmest, and 
not one weed or withered leaf be found in garden or 
shrubbery. 

A council was held as to inviting their friends at the 
Vicarage and Westwood Park. There was a general 
wish that both families should share in the pleasure 
counted on from the new acquaintance; but as there 
would be other opportunities in the course of the week 
for bringing them together, it was agreed that on 
Monday the meeting should be strictly a family one. 

In the mean time, there were very frequent visits paid 
by the Belton family at the Vicarage; and many kind 
endeavours made on all sides to soothe and cheer poor 
Jane. 

After the first few hours of agitation, she had been 
generally quite calm ; she had even tried to smile, and 
enter with some interest into what was said. or done. 
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But, for a time, it was all dreadfully up-hill work, and 
great was the relief when she could steal out for half 
an hour alone^ or with only Emily, and indulge in 
thinking and talking over the happiness of the last few 
i?veeks, and contrasting it with her present desolation of 
feelings. 

Her father never alluded to the subject ; but there 
was a little eflFort made — not common — to amuse her, 
and a greater degree of tenderness than usual apparent 
in his manner towards her; both of which had of course 
the contrary eflfect to that intended — of affecting her 
more deeply. Her mother was still more oppressively 
kind and anxious. She paid her the most unwearied 
attention ; talked over all that might be expected as to 
letters, and probable time of absence ; arranged and 
re-arranged plans for the future, and rather soon began 
to be impatient under the continued sad looks, and 
occasionally swollen eyelids, and to fidget and fret 
about occupation of the mind, and interesting and 
laudable pursuits. 

Jane's comfort in Emily was, however, great and 
unmixed. With every one else there was an effort, at 
first almost too painful to be made. But with Emily 
there was the most perfect fireedom ; she was as a second 
self; to her she was not ashamed to show her wayward 
oppressed feehngs, and talk over their unreasonableness ; 
and Emily was never tired of sharing her grief— of 
sympathising and soothing — and then of gently and 
almost imperceptibly speaking comfort and encourage- 
ment, as she saw it could be borne. 

In a shorter time than she herself had expected, Jane 
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was able to look forward again with a wonderful degree 
of cheerfulness, and to see and acknowledge the alle- 
yiations and comforts of her lot. With the gratitude 
of a gentle and ardent nature, she redoubled her affec- 
tionate attention to her parents, and felt as if she never 
could appreciate too highly the kindness and sympathy 
she had met with at all hands. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

the cousins' betrospect, and drawing 

together. 

Mrs. Vernon's reception at Belton was as warm as 
^t lady could have desired ; and Mrs. Hervey was no 
less pleased with her, and with her husband, than the 
rest of the family had been at the ball. 

Fanny thought Mrs. Vernon quite as interesting and 
beautiful seen by daylight, though there certainly was 
more animation and less sadness in her manner. She 
was, if possible, more kind. She embraced Marian and 
herself with an a£%ctionate warmth, and looked with 
much interest at William, whom she declared to be the 
image of what his father had been at his age. The 
right of him took her back at once five-and-thirty 
years — to her own indulged childhood; and she thought 
he looked as if he were good-natured enough to bear 
with the whims and tyrannical exactions she too well 
recollected having practised on his father. It was, 
indeed, a shameful retrospect ! In the very hey-day of 
her folly, she had never misunderstood him. However 
much her actions might have denied it, she had always 
liked him, and in her own heart done the fullest justice 
to his forbearance and over-kind indulgence. All her 
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feelings towards him, if it were possible to have a review 
of them, would be complimentary; but she would rather 
not see a reflection of what his must often have been 
towards her — far, far indeed from pleasant, she feared ! 

The Admiral laughed heartily at her late compunc- 
tions ; but disclaimed — 

" I really remember none of the injuries your too 
tender conscience is so busy conjuring up ! The good- 
will there really was would probably ooze out somehow 
or other, and heal whatever wounds might be inflicted ; 
but for an indulged lady of ten or twelve years old, 
you were, on the whole, wonderfully reasonable. I 
only remember once fairly rebelling : it was against fi 
proposal you made of cutting ofi" my eye-lashes, which 
you maintained would much improve my beauty (about 
which you were always rather contemptuous, and not 
without reason) ; and even then I believe I refused from 
the cowardly fear of having your scissors so near my 
eyes, rather than from any idea of disfiguration !" 

Colonel Vernon admired the cottage and grounds, 
and proposed to take a closer view of the little domain, 
which had appeared as they passed along to be very 
complete and perfect of its kind. Mrs. Hervey stepped 
out with him; and in the twenty minutes passed in 
sketching briefly something of the past progress of their 
quiet lives, and pointing out how the little spot had 
grown, by slow degrees and almost imperceptible 
changes, into the tasteful and even elegant place he 
saw, there was opportunity for enough of good sense 
and good feeling to be shown on both sides, to inspire 
a mutual respect and regard. 
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At their return to the house, they found the rest of 
the party no less interestingly engaged. 

" Come, my dear Mrs. Hervey," said Mrs. Vernon, 
with great sweetness, " you must really come and put 
an end to all this talk of long-ago times between your 
husband and me. We are getting quite tender over 
the recollection of his sufferings and my sins — a terrible 
retrospect for me, in spite of the charitable gloss he 
would fain give to many things. I should, however, 
feel much more shame than I do, if I could, the least 
in the world, identify my present self with that gay, 
high-spirited, ten-years-old self — the aim and end of 
whose life seems to have been to subdue him, by fair or 
foul means, to its varied caprices. I trust he has had 
better usage since. — Yes, I can fancy how well it has 
all been made up to him. — ^No doubt, he has long ago 
given up his favourite resolution never to read a book 
in which women played a prominent part. Ah, how 
eloquently did that speak of his own sad, sad experience 
of the sex !" 

She would also go out before dinner, and walk round 
the garden and shrubbery, and speak her approval. " A 
little paradise upon earth ! There is an air of sweet quiet 
— of the most perfect repose — ^in this place, which seems 
as if it could almost refresh a worn-out spirit. Do you 
not feel the effect of it, Charles ?" — (to her husband.) 
' " Indeed I do, my dear ; I cannot tell you how 
charmed I am with all I see — ^the soft air and sky, this 
exquisite turf, enamelled with bright, heavenly-scented 
flowers, and that pretty green lane leading away to the 
quiet sea. I don't know that I ever saw a scene more 
entirely to my taste." 
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" And yet, how often have I heard you speak dis- 
paragingly of such enjoyments — of the pleasure of living 
in the country — and say^ that the shady side of' Pall 
Mall came near enough it to satisfy you." 

'^ I dare say you have," said he, smiling, *' and I am 
not sure now, if it is not the entire contrast it aflbrds to 
our town dust and noise, which gives the peculiar zesi 
to our enjojrment of this pretty retreat." 

'' I am sure there is more in my case, Charles; the 
noise and bustle often oppress me to death, and I have 
thought longingly of such a retirement as this, again and 
again. I know I should dislike the formal state-life of 
the country, where one must keep up a constant int^- 
course with neighbours only because they are neigh- 
bours, whether they. suit one or not, and the^eii^ o 
society must be supported, without the real pleasure it 
is capable of affording when one has health and spirits 
for it, and the power of choosing what suits one. But 
this Belton ! it is quite my beau ideal of a sweet coun- 
try home. I think I could be perfectly contented here 
- — and higher than tliaty I have no hope of reaching 
anywhere." 

The Colonel smiled, but shook his head doubtftilly. 

" We'd better not try the experiment more than 
temporarily; we are rather too old to change our habita. 
If we were young lambs like these" (looking kindly at 
the young people) *' we should have no need but for 
* green pastures* and ^ quiet waters;' but I fear we have 
been too long accustomed to stimulants, to live well 
now on diet so natural and wholesome." 

" I fear you may be right," she answered, sighing ; 
" one may, indeed, be tired enough of society, and yet 
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quite unfit for solitude; as you say, there must always 
be youthfiil interests, either in ourselves, or in some- 
thing we can project ourselves forward into— we must 
have Marian, and Fanny, and William, in order to 
make Belton the paradise it is." 

Fanny^ who had been listening with the deepest 
Attention, now felt a desire to speak. 

" Is it possible — " she began, but stopped suddenly, 
Hiade timid by the first sound of her own voice. Mrs. 
Vernon, who had hold of her arm, saw her youthful 
confusion, and, lingering a step behind the others with 
ker, she asked her encouragingly to go on. 

"What were you going to say, Fanny? — ^not to 
agree with me; that I can see/' 

And Fanny, thus urged, ventured to tell her, in a low 
Irat eager voice, how much it had surprised her to hear, 
that living long in society would be at all likely to make 
any one unfit for retirement. She should have antici- 
pated a result so entirely diiBferent — that the ideas would 
be enlarged, the mind enriched, the intellect strength- 
ened, and the taste improved ! Then, the pleasure — 
the delight — the exquisite enjoyment, of seeing the 
master-pieces of art— of meeting people firom all parts 
of the world, of every different opinion and pursuit — 
sorely all this, instead of hurting, must open and 
strengthen the mind, make it more independent — more 
fit to lead and guide others — ^to know the properest 
nourishment for itself ! She suddenly stopped, surprised 
at her own boldness in thus at once giving free vent to 
the idea which had ever haunted her young life. 

Mrs. Vernon looked with interest into the animated 
&ce. 
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''You seem to have thought very deeply on this 
subject, my dear Fanny. I love your enthusiasm. How 
great a luxury should I consider it to accompany so 
fresh a mind through some of the novelties you picture 
so brightly !" 

Fanny blushed deeply — ah ! she had said too much. 
Betrayed by the interest of the subject, she had been 
carried far beyond the limit proper to one so young-— 
so entirely ignorant. What would Mrs. Vernon think 
of her ? — certainly, that she was impatient of the soli- 
tude of her present life. She wished for the power of 
recalling her words, and vowed to be more guarded in 
future. But she was soon convinced there was no need 
for the caution she was so hastily imposing upon her- 
self. Mrs. Vernon kept behind the others with her, 
seemed anxious to draw her into giving her opinion on 
many other subjects, and spoke and looked so encourag- 
ingly — so admiringly even — that Fanny, if she could 
not feel quite at ease, felt at least too much obliged — 
too grateful for the evident good opinion forming of 
her — not to look happy, and do her best. At Mrs. 
Vernon's request, she spoke of her favourite pursuits — 
her music, her drawing — of the books they read aloud, 
and, in particular, what characters in the histories or 
fictions were her especial favourites. It was impossible 
for the innocent Fanny not to be open and " right 
voluble" on such congenial topics — especially as all she 
said was listened to with genuine interest and unmis- 
takeable pleasure. 

Before they rejoined the others, Mrs. Vernon said, 
with much feeling — " My dear child, I cannot describe 
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to you the pleasure I have in looking at you, and in hear- 
ing, you speak so frankly and naturally. How many 
dear, dear interests does it not recall, yet without the 
pain that has hitherto accompanied those recollections ! 
Fanny, you must hear — but not now — of the grief 
which has deadened to me the interests of society you 
picture so freshly, as well as unfitted me for the repose 
that will seem to you desirable at my age, but which I 
am too shattered in nerve and heart quietly to enjoy. 
Either I flatter myself, or there is some peculiar affinity 
between you and me, Fanny; and I feel that you will 
not refuse me the solace of your sympathy/^ 

Fanny's full eyes, and the fervent pressure of Mrs. 
Vernon's arm to her heart, were her only answers. 

It was now time to return to the house. A bouquet 
of the sweetest and freshest flowers was gathered by 
Marian, and, with her nice art of arranging scents and 
colours, tied up and presented to Mrs. Vernon. 

" Thank you, my love. This shall be my only orna- 
ment to-day, and a far more tasteful one than if it were 
of rubies and diamonds." 

Matthew Day, who made himself useful in the house 
as' well as out of doors, and who took that sort of in- 
terest in the domestic arrangements, which nothing but 
a long term of good usage ever produces, even in the most 
respectable of his class, had been a little put about, as he 
called it, by the offered assistance of Mr. Forrester, the 
Coloners tall and perfectly well-trained footman, in 
waiting at table. " He looked so grand and upright," 
said Matthew, in talking it over in the evening with 
his usual assistant, Sarah the housemaid, ^' that I 
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imagined he would scarcely consider my best company 
articles fit for his own table ; and though I daren't in 
civiUty refuse, I thinks to myself, The genTm'n's sar- 
t*nly very amiable, but for my own part, I*d far reyther 
be a-waitin' with only Sarah my ould help. But I soon 
found I was doin' injustices to his wirtews — ^he was as 
humble and handy as the least of us ; and you see 
Sarah what a pleasant chap he is, for I heard him a 
complimenterin* of you, Ven all was well over in the 
dinin'-room !" 

Sarah, who had come in for her full share of the 
polite Forrester's agremens^ smiled and bridled: — 
*' Nice man, certainly ! and one as abominates the town 
rakitin'; but as for complimenterin', Matthew, he was 
only a pityin' of the poor maid-servants in London, who 
he says, have their faces quite ruinated afore their time 
with keepin' late hours, and drinkin' oceans of tea and 
beer to keep their strength up." 

" Aye," said Matthew slily, " and you didn't, I 
s'pose, hear him say, how much more charmin' to his 
taste was a country young 'oman with white teeth and 
cheeks like fresh roses? — ^but he needn't a come from 
town to tell us that news; we were tolerably familiar 
with the hidear of our own superior helegance and 
wirtew!" 

" It was very elegantly said, at any rate," said Sarah, 
drawing herself up, " and show'd he was a genTm'n of 
the right sort himself!^* 

When the ladies were alone in the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Vernon ventured to touch slightly on the subject 
of her daughter's death. She said she had died in her 
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nineteentli year of deep decline, after nearly a year 
and a half's illness, most part of which had been spent 
in Italy, whither they had taken her on perceiving the 
first decided symptoms. The Colonel had been as 
much with them as possible, but his duties had called 
him home several times. Both he and his son, how- 
ever, were at Naples at the last, which had been some 
alleviation — she could not call it comfort, for up to this 
time she had never been able to take much comfort. 
She would not pretend to give them any idea of what 
she herself had sufiPered, either at the time, or even for 
the most part of the last six months, during which she 
had had scarcely a ray of hope. Unless they had 
seen her child — unless they had known her sweet 
nature — her beauty — her love — ^her angelic patience — 
they could form little idea of what she had lost, of 
the deep shade thrown on all her future life ! 

She was much overcome in saying even these few 
words; and the silent tears of the auditors showed their 
entire sympathy. Fanny had sat down on a low stool 
at her feet, and as she grew more and more interested 
at every word uttered, she took Mrs. Vernon's hand, 
and pressing it very gently between both of hers, and 
then to her lips and bosom — while the tears flowed 
plentifully down her cheeks — she felt as if there could 
be no pleasure in life equal to that of giving comfort 
and consolation to so tender and grieved a heart. 

" How selfish I am V^ said Mrs. Vernon, kissing 
Fanny, and wiping her streaming cheeks; " how very 
wrong it is to grieve such kind hearts! I did not 
mean all this; nay, I had determined against it; for I 
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saw at once there ip^as more true sensibility here, than 
I believe I have found anjrwhere in the world. Yet 
something I must have said — before— Ah, Mrs. Her- 
vey ! if you and my dear William could spare me the 
comfort of one of your treasures, of this sweet Fanny, 
whose every look and word touches my very heart, 
from the resemblance — the striking resemblance, she 
bears to my Caroline — ^what should I not owe you? I 
do believe that her society, her aflfectionate sjrmpathy^ 
if I could obtain it, would do more to soothe my mind, 
to awaken it once more to healthy interests, than all 
the changes of scene, all the distractions of company, 
which have been prescribed for me, and tried, until I 
feel utterly sick at heart; dragging myself and my 
poor husband about from place to place, from one set 
of people to another, and finding nothing but vanity 
and vexation of spirit wherever I go P' 

" I wish, indeed, we lived nearer you," said Mrs. 
Hervey, kindly; *' how happy it would make us all, to 
be of the slightest service to you ! You see how en- 
tirely your sorrows and kindness have won poor 
Fanny's aiBfections; she looks as if she were quite ready 
to follow you all over the world !" (smiling at Fanny.) 

" I am indeed !" said Fanny warmly, and then 
drawing back as suddenly; " I should be, at least, if — 
But you do not know how little I could do, how 
little self-command I have — how very ignorant I am 
of almost everything?" 

*^ Dear child !" said Mrs. Vernon, looking affec- 
tionately at her, " I think you would love me; that 
is all, Fanny, I should ask you to do; to love me 
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and to bear with me — ^in short, to let me be your 
mother !" 

" Poor child !" said Mrs. Hervey, looking fondly at 
Fanny, " she, often needs a mother's counselling, I can 
tell you. She is a good girl, but easily excited; her 
whole nature wants bracing and strengthening." 

Mrs. Vernon smiled: " I know what you mean very 
well, and perhaps we should be of use to one another; 
I too want bracing and strengthening, perhaps more 
than any thing else. It may be this point of similarity 
between us, Fanny, that is drawing us together; for 
we are drawing fast together, aren't we?" 

Fanny again pressed the hand she held to her lips: 
— ** You will think me very foolish, I fear, when I tell 
you that the first glance I had of you, even before I 
knew you to be the cousin of whom I had so often 
heard Papa speak, set my heart beating in the strangest 
manner, and I felt immediately an ardent desire to 
know more of you.^^ 

Mrs. Vernon looked interested and pleased. ** I 
have always believed in love at first sight, Fanny, and 
in antipathies also, and shall do so more than ever 
henceforward. I should have selected you out of a 
thousand, for the reason I have given you. But that 
you should have felt any emotion at first sight of me 
is strange, but most flattering to me." 

When the gentlemen joined them from the dining- 
room, Mrs. Hervey could fancy, from the serious looks 
of both, that the Colonel also had been talking of his 
daughter;, there was even a trace of agitation still 
visible on the Colonel's usually tranquil face, which he 
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seemed anxious to dissipate, by entering intx> conversa- 
tion with the young people and inquiring about their 
occupations. 

^' I hope my &ir cousins are musical/' he said; 
** somebody in the house must be; this music," taking 
a new and difficult opera from the table, ^^ is not likely 
to have been selected by a mere tjrro." 

Mrs. Hervey said that both her daughters played, 
and that, when it was taken into account how very few 
advantages of teaching they had had, it would not be 
thought they performed ill. They had both a very 
decidedly musical taste, she believed. 

** Which is three-fourths — if not ninety-nine parts 
in the hundred — of what makes a good player," said 
the Colonel warmly; ** I long to hear them. Music is 
my oassion. Come, young ladies ; you will not refuse 
to indulge me?" 

They readily assured him no — they were far too 
fond of pkpng not to be happy to iSnd a listener; and 
they sat down and played some duets together, with 
such precision of touch and delicacy of taste, that he 
was quite charmed. 

** Bravo ! Indeed," he said, ** one hears such music 
as this very seldom anywhere; and do you really mean 
to say there has been no London master aiding and 
abetting in the production of such a masterly touch as 
is here? — And now do either of you sing?" 

Marian immediately rose and left the piano* They 
often sang together; but she knew how much Fanny's 
singing excelled hers, and that it would be more striking 
if heard alone. 
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But here Fanny was not so happy; she felt that she 
was fluttered, and that she ought not to tax her voice 
too far. Fancying it would be easier to begin with a 
simple ballad, she, without much consideration, fixed 
on one of Moore's, a favourite with her father, of 
which she thought she had the full command. It was 
that touching one, " 1 saw from the beach." But either 
her feelings had been too recently agitated to have left 
her firm enough, or something in the air or the 
words again touched the chords — scarcely yet done 
vibrating — and the tears rushed into her eyes, and her 
voice trembled so that it was impossible for her to go 
on. She felt quite ashamed. 

*' Never mind/' said her mother, quietly, "some 
other time you wiU sing it better; at present you are 
too anxious to excel." Mrs. Vernon looked touched, 
and as if she understood what had spoiled the song. 

Marian came to her assistance, and in a short time 
they had sung some little songs very charmingly toge- 
ther; and then Fanny again ventured alone, and this 
time with perfect success. 

The Colonel was really charmed. " There only 
wanted this," he said aside to the Admiral, " to com- 
plete her power of captivating us both. I could listen 
to her for ever !" 

As the evening was now far advanced, and they had 
some miles to drive. Colonel and Mrs. Vernon took 
leave, with many expressions of kindness, and with the 
understanding that their friends were to pay them an 
early visit next day at Worthing. 

When the girls had retired for the night, the Ad- 
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miral and Mrs. Hervey talked over the day's occur- 
rences together, with some feelings of anxiety. Mrs. 
Hervey told how much affected they had all been by 
the short account Mrs. Vernon had given them of her 
daughter's death, and then alluded to the wish she had 
expressed to have Fanny with her for a time. 

" And what answer did you make to this, my dear?" 

** It was so unexpected a proposal/' said she, " and 
I felt so deeply for her evident unhappiness, that I could 
not at the moment make objections, though I own to 
you I have some very strong ones." 

*' "Well, to tell you the truth, I don't feel quite easy 
about the matter either. I don't know how far it may 
have gone among you, but the Colonel, at all events, 
spoke out pretty plainly to me of what his wife's idea 
was. After telling me what a terrible blow Caroline's 
death had been to them all, he said her poor mother had 
never entirely recovered her spirits again, though they 
had dragged themselves about everywhere, by way of 
cheering and soothing her. She was extremely attached 
to her son, but unfortunately his profession, and the en- 
gagements into which it led him, took him much away 
from her ; and though he himself studied to be as little 
absent from home as was possible, she had yet felt con- 
stantly the want of female companionship. In short, she 
— and indeed, he himself — had been much struck with 
Fanny's resemblance to poor Caroline, and ever since 
the ball she had spoken and thought of nothing else 
than the chances of our consenting to allow Fanny to 
go with them'— 16 be adopted by them !" 

Mrs. Hervey looked surprised and disturbed. 
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" I had not an idea of anything of that sort — 
that is, surely, quite out of the question. — To adopt 
her?" 

" Yes ; a serious project, to be determined on so 
hastily." 

" And did he wish it also?" 

** He said he had not encouraged her to expect that 
we should consent to such a thing as this ; — that we 
might, and he hoped we should, at least, allow her to 
go on a visit to them — say, for a year or so." 

'* And what do you think of parting with her at all, 
William?" 

" You know, my dear Helen, our obligations to my 
cousin, and how anxious I should be to do anything 
likely to be of real use to her. But the idea of parting 
with Fanny for any great length of time — of allowing 
her to be adopted, as they call it — I could not think of 
it for a moment; and I fear, from so unreasonable a 
project, poor Lucy's mind is not quite steady." 

" /never dreamed of anything more than a visit for 
a few months," said Mrs. Hervey; " and even to that 
I saw objections. My mind misgives me, "William, 
that something may make us repent losing sight of our 
sensitive plant, as we used to call her. The fact, too, 
of her admiring them all so very much akeady, ought 
only to make one more uneasy; and then, to crown all, 
there's a handsome son !" 

" There certainly is, but I cannot say I have any 
fears about him." 

" No ?" 

" No. If they should fall in love with one another 
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— ^well ; if they should not, there is still less to consider, 
as far as he is concerned.^' 

" You put it very simply; but suppose she should fiJl 
in love with him, without his falling in love with her?" 

" Not at aU likely." 

*^ Or, suppose they should be mutually attached, and 
he, perhaps, a dissipated yoimg man, unfit for her 
husband?" 

" Of course, my dear, we may suppose a great variety 
of things, and some of them terrible enough. But as 
I have seen Mr, Vernon, who neither looked like a 
Corsair nor a Werter, but a gay, indifferent youth, 
completely occupied with his own set — and that a very 
aristocratic one — I really cannot find any cause to make 
him the hero of any imaginary romance, and feel inclined 
to put him aside, as being no objection." 

But even with the son's being put aside as no objec- 
tion, which Mrs. Hervey could not altogether do, 
though she mentioned him no more, there was quite 
enough left about which they could entirely agree, to 
keep such faithful parents long awake. After much 
consideration, however, they were at last able to come to 
the determination of consenting — ^if much pressed to 
do so— that Fanny should accompany Colonel and 
Mrs. Vernon to town for a very few months, and that 
nothing should induce them to agree to her stajring 
away from them longer at one time." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SISTERLY CONFAB, AND THE PROPOSAL. 

The possibility of Fanny's accompanying Colonel 
and Mrs. Vernon to London was also discussed by 
Marian and herself before they slept. As may be sup- 
posed, they had by no means overlooked Mrs. Vernon's 
plainly-expressed wishes on the subject; and as it had 
not occurred to either of them that her stay, if she went, 
was at all likely to be a very long one, and Fanny had 
no misgivings on account of her own temperament, 
there was nothing beyond the temporary separation 
fix)m each other, and a strong dread on Fanny's part 
that Mrs. Vernon would be disappointed in the relief 
she appeared to anticipate from her companionship, to 
cloud the otherwise brilliant prospect such a visit seemed 
to hold out* 

" Tell me everything you think about it, Marian," 
she said. " Were you not quite surprised at the mention 
of such a thing? I declare, I feel as if it were all a 
dream." 

" I certainly had not thought of the possibility of 
your going with them; but I saw how very much Mrs. 
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Vernon was pleased with you, and rather expected 
they might prolong their stay at Worthing beyond a 
week.** 

" Yes; I wish we had seen a little more of them 
before they had thought of this; but do you really think, 
if they are both as anxious to have me as she expressed 
herself to be to-night, that mamma and papa will let 
me go?" 

** Yes I do; for why shouldn't they? you would like 
it very much, I am sure." 

Fanny pondered a moment over the idea. — " But it 
will seem so very strange to go away with them with- 
out any of you ! I have never been one night away 
from you in my life, Marian." 

" No, never ! I can't bear to think of that; we shall 
feel that equally, I am sure; or rather, I shall feel it £ir 
the most, for you will know exactly what I am doing 
at all times, whereas I shall often be wondering and 
wondering where you are, and if you are in every way 
comfortable and happy !" 

** If I could only see you for one half-hour every 
night, Marian, how delightful it would all seem I 
♦I could go away then without a single painful 
thought." 

" Yes, that would put us both pretty well at ease," 
said Marian, laughing. '* But the next best is, that every 
night you can tell me something of what you have done, 
or seen, and always, at leasts whether you are happy 
or not." 

** And get an answer in two days, after any difficulty 
I may be in is over and half forgotten? No, no, 
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Marian, you know well enough that letters are nothing 
to people accustomed as we have been to speak volumes 
about ever3rthing !" 

Marian laughed. ** How despondingly you talk ! 
They are not so good, certainly, as three minutes' talk 
between us would be; but you will see what a comfort 
they will be, for all that.'^ 

*' But to return to the main point, Marian; I wonder 
how I should get on with Mrs. Vernon? I admire her, 
and pity her most extremely." 

" And I am sure she seems to admire and like you." 

** So she does; much more, indeed, than I deserve; 
and I can understand that as a beginning, if I am really 
like her poor daughter; but when I think of our being 
constantly together, it seems formidable to me. We are 
so very difierent ; she has seen so mudh of everything, 
and I so little; I am afraid she will weary of me — that 
she will find me stupid." 

" But you are not,'' said Marian, smiling; " and she 
will only have the more to tell you, the more she has 
seen that you have not; and then you will read 
to her." 

" I shall like that of all things !" cried Fanny, bright- 
ening; ** whenever and whatever she likes; or to listen 
to her reading; and when I think of that, and how she 
will tell me a thousand things I want to know, and talk 
to me as I hope she will do — oh ! how very much I 
enjoy the thoughts of going !" 

'* But Fanny," said Marian, seriously, ** I'll tell you 
what I think will be likely to happen." 

" What, Marian?— how you frighten me !" 
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" I did not mean to do that; it is not very bad what 
I am going to say, only do not forget it. If Mrs. 
Vernon should look particularly out of spirits at any 
time, and not tell you the reason of it, you will im- 
mediately begin to torment yourself; to think you have 
offended her, or disgusted her; and you will be mi- 
serable." 

" I hppe not; she may have many causes of disquiet 
she may not choose to mention to me.*' 

** Well, that's precisely what I want you not to for- 
get. I am sure you will never give her any good 
reason either to be offended or disgusted with you; so 
don't be questioning yourself, or watching words to find 
out you have." 

*' But without thinking of myself, I must be anxious 
if I see her unhappy." 

" Yes, I fear you must; but it will be quite a differ- 
ent kind of anxiety from that 1 allude to. You will 
be much more able to comfort and support her, and 
there wiU be nothing wrong in your being ever so kind 
and solicitous about her, but quite the reverse, so long 
as you do not think of yourself in it. But I have seen 
you take strange fancies of the kind I mean, even with 
myself, and I must warn you while I can against them." 

" I think I know what you mean, Marian, and I shall 
try to be on my guard against magnifying my own im- 
portance either for good or evil." 

*^Then," said Marian, seeing she had said enough, 
and desirous of turning to a more cheering theme, 
** think of the pleasure you will have simply in going to 
London, about which you have dreamt so often — ^m 
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seeing the streets, and the parks, and the thousands walk- 
ing about in them; to say nothing of exhibitions and 
entertainments without end; and the numbers of really 
interesting people you are likely to meet — if there be 
such in the world — in this refined, exalted society." 

" It is, indeed, too much happiness to think of all 
that," said Fanny, with sparkling eyes; — then, after a 
pause, in which some old anxieties recurred — "If I 
were only a little freer as to what I have to do — if I 
could foresee my way a little among those I am to be 
most with — " 

" There you go again, Fanny ! I do fear you will 
take too serious a view of your responsibilities for your 
own comfort. I do not say, that if you will only look 
pretty, cheerM, and obliging, and talk and sing as well 
as you do at home, the Vemons will require no more of 
you; but I think they wiU at least expect you to do 
this : and if you are to begin with a discouraging feeling 
of there being some mysterious dijBBiculties in your way, 
you will certainly not be able to do it; and it may, and 
probably will, turn out that nothing harder is required 
of you." 

" Well, Marian, dear, I think I shall be reasonable; 
that is all I can now say." 

" I am sure you will. On the whole I feel as if it 
would be very pleasant for you, only you must not stay 
away very long, Fanny; what a blank you will make to 
everybody ! to Papa, and Mamma, and William. As 
to myself, I cannot fancy what it will be not to have 
you !" 

This was not a pleasant thought to either, as their 
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full eyes showed. Fanny ran over Marian's resources 
quickly in her mind. 

" The Rushbrooks will be very much with you," she 
said. 

"Yes; poor Jane and I must try to comfort one 
another/' 

Fanny sighed more deeply than before. She was 
thinking now of one in that famUy who, if she had not 
deceived herself, would hear of her going away with 
great pain ; and there was more of tenderness for him 
in this sigh than she had ever experienced before, for 
there seemed less danger of his any longer expecting 
more from her than she was able to give. She would 
be out of the way of his attempts to please her; it was 
certainly better, as it might save them both pain. He 
was most amiable; there was not one in their entire 
circle whose society she preferred to his, or to whom she 
could listen with half so much of interest, and even of 
improvement. But if he had begun to feel towards her, 
as she could not but suspect he had, there would be an 
end to the pleasant intercourse they had always had till 
now. She had nothing warmer than a friendly regard 
for him; and how much better it was they should be 
separated at present, when anything of the kind she sus- 
pected in him must yet be slight, and every day of her 
absence would be making it less ! 

** Cecil will be quite taken by surprise when he hears 
you are going," said Marian. 

''Yes; he had a thousand pleasantries at the ball 
about the strangers, and what he disagreeably called 
my engouement for them all." 
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" Yes/^ said Marian, laughing at the recollection, 
** he. considered it as a sort of Uze majeste to the inti- 
macy we have always had with them and with the 
Rushbrooks." 

" What an idea ! I am dying, however, to see 
Cecil again, that I may just whisper to him how en- 
tirely mistaken he was in one thing regarding them — 
in supposing they would disappear from my admiring 
eyes like the lights of the chandelier, which were, he 
begged to remind me, * for one night only.* " 

"You have entirely the better of him there," said 
Marian, laughing, " and there is no use in sparing him. 
I hope you will have an opportunity of triumphing 
over him. Mamma will probably invite the Westwood 
femily to meet our agreeable new friends : I should like 
them to see more of each other than they did that night 
— ^particularly if you are to go." 

" I am sure she will, and the Rushbrooks also. By 
the bye, don't you think Cecil (you see I have not for- 
given him) might have seen something nearer home 
he might more justly have called by the disagreeable 
name he bestowed on my admiration of the Vernon 
family?' 

" You mean between Arabella and the Major ? Per- 
haps he might." 

** Yes, I am quite surprised she can look so pleased 
with that man. I don't know that I ever saw manners 
less to my taste than his — so flattering and intrusive ! 
I wonder Cecil could bring him to the house." 

" I assure you," said Marian, eagerly, " Cecil does 
not admire Major Bruce more than you do. I talked 
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to him about him, and he shrugged his shoulders, and 
called himself hasty and foolish in having invited him 
at all: it was done, he said, on the impulse of the 
moment, and had been most leisurely repented of." 

" I hope he will plague him," said Fanny, a little 
maliciously; " no doubt Cecil would count on his dis- 
appearing along with the ball-room lights; but I am 
much mistaken if either the Major or Arabella intend 
that their mutual agremens should be * for one night 
only.' " 

When the Herveys reached Worthing next day, 
they found Mrs. Vernon looking out amdously for 
them. The Colonel had gone out, she said, for a stroll 
on the beach, but she had determined not to lose a 
minute of their society by leaving the house. The 
conversation among them all, however, did not flow on 
with the usual smoothness; Mrs. Vernon looked anxious 
and distraite; and after a few attempts on their part, 
ill enough responded to on hers, she suddenly proposed 
that Marian and Fanny should go down to where 
she pointed out the Colonel walking along the shore, 
enjoying the breeze from the sea. " He will be too 
happy if you will join him there," she said; "but do 
not stay away very long, my dears; we shall soon be 
wishing for you again." 

As soon as the young ladies had left the room, Mrs. 
Vernon turned to Admiral and Mrs. Hervey, and said, 
" I suppose I have no proper self-control; at least I 
certainly do not possess the patience necessary to wait 
for a convenient opportunity. I wanted to see you two 
alone to speak to you at once, on a subject* which Ues 
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too near my heart to let me rest, mitil it be settled one 
way or another. I fear you will think it a preposterous 
proposal, but I assure you I am fully aware of the value 
cxf what I am asking. You see what a wreck I am, 
and will at least not wonder that I should catch at such 
a chance of having once more an interest in life. Can 
you then — will you, my dear fiiends, bind me to you 
&x ever by entrusting me with the entire charge of 
jour lovely, interesting Fanny? — with the care of 
herself now, and of her fortune after I shall be taken 
sway &om her ? The Colonel and I are of one mind 
in wishing for this. Without injury to my son, we 
propose to do for her, in regard to fortune, exactly 
wh^ would have been done for the beloved child it 
has pleased God in his mysterious providence to remove 

importance : lonly mention it at present to avoid mistakes 
hereafter. In the mean time my best endeavours shall 
be directed to guide and guard her. She shall have 
the best advantages London can afford, in the culti- 
vation of her extraordinary talent for music, and for 
her improvement and amusement in all ways. As to 
the care and tenderness of a mother, I think I may 
indeed promise her that, for my poor heart yearned 
towards her &om the first moment we met; and her 
every word and look since have deepened and strength- 
ened the impression." 

She spoke so rapidly, and seemed to have made up 
her mind so entirely to every word she should say, that 
it would have been impossible for the Admiral or his 
wife to interrupt her till she had concluded; and now 
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the look of deep anxiety with which she turned het 
eyes from the one to the other, made it difficult fof 
either of them to answer her in the way they had de* 
termined on. There was, therefore, a pause of some 
moments before the Admiral found courage to say^ as 
he took her hand with considerable emotion : 

'* My dear, dear cousin ! I am sure you will believe that 
we are both most sensible of your extreme kindness to us* 
We have ever, indeed, cherished the remembrance of 
your friendly exertions in our behalf at a time when, I 
may say, the happiness of our lives was involved; and 
now, your affectionate reception of us, your affecting 
recollections and allusions to bygone days, and the love 
which, from so natural a cause, has sprung up in yout 
heart for our dear girl — each and all — ^touch us in the 
most lively way. But are your warm feelings not 
carrying you beyond the" limits of prudence ? Indeed^ 
indeed, they are. We cannot consent to what the dic- 
tates of a too romantic generosity are now leading you 
to propose — ^not, at least, in the way you propose it* 
Fanny will accompany you home with the greatest de- 
light, I am sure; it will also be a pleasure to her mothet 
and myself to spare her to you, now and again, should 
you continue to wish for her company; but she must 
return to her father's humble roof, as to her home. We 
cannot give up our parental rights; and nothing would 
be so painful to me as the idea you hint at, of alienating 
any part of your property from your son: for my sake 
as well as his, such a project must never be thought of 
again. But take Fanny with you, my dear cousin: if 
she can be of use to you — if she can in any way or 
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measure make up to you what you have lost — she will 
be doubly dear to me; but you must keep in* view that 
she is to return to us in the course of a few months." 

Mrs. Vernon looked extremely disappointed : the 
tears rolled down her cheeks^ and for some minutes she 
said nothing. At last she turned to Mr. Hervey, and 
said in a low and broken voice^ 

" I feared this ! It would, indeed, have been too 
much happiness. How I have been dreaming, these 
last days and nights ! But it was the love I saw in her 
sweet eyes that has led me into the false hope : I thought 
for a moment I was once more to be loved as I could 
love. Oh, how I could have cherished her !" 

" But you will" said Mrs. Hervey, deeply touched 
by her unhappy looks and words, though she could 
scarcely comprehend her extreme despondency; "you 
will cherish her; and she, I am sure, will love you. 
She already does, indeed, with all the sweet warmth of 
a nature which, we fear, is only too excitable, too 
tender and enthusiastic !" 

" Ah J have you not pronounced that she shall not 
be my daughter?" 

" She will be your daughter," replied Mrs. Hervey, 
gently, "in affection, in devotion, in every way pos- 
sible, in everything essential. You shall guide her 
studies, her occupations of all kinds ; only let it be fully 
understood that her being with you is — for the present 
at least — temporary. You have not known her long; 
circumstances may occur which may make it proper 
that we should recall her, for your sake as well as for 
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our own. We know not, we cannot foresee what may 
be in store for any of us." 

Mrs. Vernon caught eagerly at the implied promise 
she seemed to find in Mrs. Hervey's gentle and com- 
passionate tones and words. 

'' But if we find on trial that it does suit, may I not 
hope—" 

" Let us not soil our friendship by a pledge on either 
side," said the Admiral, cheerfully. '^ Let us think 
only of the present. We are all friends; not likely, I 
hope, to change much for the worse now: no need of 
bonds among us! At any future time we shall be 
quite as ready as now to give her up to you, woitm 
something unforeseen should occur, some duty should 
rise up to prevent it. Why should you doubt it?' 

" I have no doubt of your kindness, of your con- 
tinued goodness; but it would have been inexpressibly 
sweet to me, if you could have allowed me to consider 
her as my own^ more than you are disposed to do. Why 
limit her stay with us, for instance, to a few months?' 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Hervey, with warmth, " my 
dearest madam, judge of our feelings by your own. 
Can you doubt that we shall long to embrace her 
again? — ^to see the improvem^it in manners, in accom* 
plishment of mind, which we cannot doubt she will 
acquire in your society?' 

*^ You are very, very good I-— only too good and rea- 
sonable with one, I believe, of the most selfish of human 
beings. Forgive me, my dear cousins," she said, taking 
B hand of each; ^^ you say well that I am borne awi^ 
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by my impetuous feeUngs; but I shall try to restrain 
ihem — to be contented with the great sacrifice I know it 
must be to part with your beloved child at all. I 
accept the trust as you are willing to give it. I hope I 
am worthy of one so precious. At least, I neither 
underrate its importance, nor am ungrateful for the 
fevour you confer on me." 

" Here is the Colonel," said Mrs. Hervey, as he 
entered with the girls. ** We must hear what he has 
to say to our arrangements.*' 

The Colonel greeted them both very kindly. 

" I hope," said he, smiling and nodding significantly 
his acquaintance with the subject under discussion, 
•* the all-important subject has had a favourable hear- 
ing; that our boon is to be granted; that we are to 
liave the happiness of carrying home a fair prize 
with us?' 

"Yes," said the Admiral, in the same light tone. 
** Your good lady here has taken so kind a fancy to our 
little Fanny, that she is to take her with her for a 
while, and make her as good and charming as herself. 
What do you say to this?" 

** Only that I fear we shall quarrel about who is to 
make the most of her,^ said he, kindly. 

"And tmll you go with me, Fanny?" said Mrs. 
Vernon, looking at Fanny with great affection. 

Fanny seemed as if she had been unprepared by the 
dightest hint before of a proposal so important, so en- 
tirely overcome did she feel at this promised realisation 
of the favourite idea. 

" Yes, indeed," she said, as soon as she could find 
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words^ and pressing the hand offered to her; '* I AsM 
be too, too happy, if you think me worthy — ^if I am 
not too — " 

*' Thank you my dearest child for this warmth, this 
kind readiness," said Mrs. Vernon, embracing her. 
" I feel perfectly assured, Fanny, that we shall be 
happy together." 

" And we have arranged," said the Admiral, still 
addressing Colonel Vernon, ** that I am once more to 
go and pay my respects to you all in town, and bring 
her back to us some time before Christmas. We have 
never yet been separated— at least, since my last return 
from sea — and we cannot spare her for longer than a 
few months at one time. Poor Marian there would 
pine sadly if she were long separated from little Fan, 
who, indeed, keeps us all alive with her pretty fancies.*' 

Mrs. Vernon sighed: "But we are surely not to 
think anything at ^present about her return. Dear 
Marian will, I hope, accompany you when you come to 
town, and Mrs. Hervey also. How very happy it will 
make Fanny" (smiling) " and all of us, to receive 
you in Curzon-street !" 

It was then proposed they should employ the time 
until luncheon was ready, in taking a walk on the 
beach, which looked invitingly quiet and cool. 

They were returning after a charming stroll, when 
Marian and Fanny, who preceded the rest, descried, in 
a riding-party who approached them, Arabella, escorted 
by her brother and Major Bruce. There was great 
pleasure expressed on both sides at the meeting, and 
Arabella was introduced to the Vernons, and the Major 
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to such of the party as did not abeady know him. He 
looked well on horseback, as the heaviness of his limbs 
and gait did not appear^ and he was otherwise quite a 
good-looking man. They all three seemed in high 
spirits — ^Arabella with more than her usual bloom, her 
eyes bright from the pleasing excitement, and her ap- 
pearance improved by the prettiest possible lace veil 
over her face, and the most becoming of riding- 
dresses. 

** So Cecil was right," she said, with her usual dig- 
nified composure. ** He espied you all first, a great 
way off. I had not thought of the possibility of our 
meeting here, and might have passed you on these wide 
sands." 

" But I had," said Cecil. ** I knew Colonel and Mrs. 
Vernon were here, that you would certainly drive over 
this morning to see them, and that there was even a 
strong probability of our falling in with you on this 
very spot. You see how well I can guess. Well ! are 
the ball-fatigues all forgotten? I think they are. I 
jBhould nave come to inquire, but I knew how you were 
engaged." 

" Yes," said Marian, " the fatigues, if there were 
any, are entirely forgotten, but not the pleasures. It was 
leally a charming ball. O! the music of that new 
quadrille ! it has quite haimted me. But we want so 
much to know that Mrs. Beckford did not suffer." 

" Thank you — ^not at all," said he, laughing. " We 
allege it has rather done her good — ^that she wants a 
Uttle racketing now and then, to ease her conscience for 
keeping us all so drowsily quiet in general.'' 
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" And Captain Gordon," said Arabella, " did he go 
at the time he intended? How you must all miss 
him!" 

" Ah, ;^es; and we have heard from him since he got 
on board at Spithead : he was feeling very low. " 

The Major seemed inclined to make a few compli- 
ments aside to Fanny, who was nearest him, on the fine 
colour the sea-breeze had given her; but on Arabella 
happening to look round, he adroitly gave them a more 
general turn. " No wonder ladies are fond of the 
sea-side ! What a charming bloom it brings into their 
feces r 

Mrs. Vernon proposed to Arabella that they should 
all alight, and, leaving their horses at the hotel, come 
and partake of their luncheon. ** I am sure there will 
be room for us all in our little parlour, and it will give 
us great pleasure if you wilL" 

Cecil looked as if he should like it of all things, and 
the Major most complaisant; but Arabella was dian- 
dined — it seemed to her fer too unceremonious. 

'^ No; she was much obliged indeed; nothing could 
have been more agreeable to her — to them all — she was 
sure; but they had given no hint of stopping any- 
where, and had already ridden further than they had 
intended when leaving home. Her mother, she feared, 
would be already feeling nervous about them; she at 
ways did when they were longer absent than usual, 
and tormented herself by fancying all manner of acci- 
dents. They must really deny themselves the gratifica- 
tion: it would be too cruel to her mother I** And the 
equestrians turned their steps homewards. 
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As Cecil rode off gaily kissing his hand, Mrs. Ver- 
non smiled, and said: 

^' I do like Mr. Beckford's appearance and manner ! 
he is so natural and joyous-looking. The expression of 
his face quite raises my spirits." 

** He really is a very good fellow," said the Admiral; 
^ and, for all he looks so thoughtless, he makes, to my 
mind, a perfect pattern country gentleman — ^liberal, 
even generous; he takes the most dutifiil interest in all 
his people. To be sure, he has naturally the kindest 
heart in the world." 

'^His sister seems a different sort of person," said 
Mrs. Vernon. " She is not gifted with these ' per- 
petual letters commendatory,' as some wise man calls 
such manners as Mr. Beckford's." 

" Who is Major Bruce?" aaked the Colonel " We 
surely met him at Elmslie. Oh! I do recollect we 
did, and that somebody said he belonged to the 
*— Regiment, now at D . Do you know any- 
thing more of him, Admiral?" 

" Nothing at all, except that he appears to be paying 
liis court to Miss Beckford, and that he does not always 
look so soft and smiling as you saw Hm do now. He 
talked, with a keen enough interest, on all the race 
matters, one day that we met him at Westwood 
Park." 

" Ah !" said the Colonel, " that reminds me. I per- 
fectly recollect now seeing him on the race-course with 
Bamett, very furious at losing some heavy bets — or, 
lather, I believe, it was at not having gained them — 
by some accident to one of Hawkins's horses." 
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" Oh, oh!" said the Admiral, laughing; " the truth 
-will out, it seems, by ever so small a cranny. That was 
the very subject he talked so loud and long upon; but 
he was anything but candid as to his own share in 
the business." 

When they returned to the lodgings, they found that 
Mr. Forrester had contrived to set out a luncheon, the 
merits of which might have been acknowledged evea 
where no sea-breezes had sharpened the appetite. 

** He is a very handy fellow," said the Colonel, in 
answer to a remark the Admiral made to this effect* 
"With these magnificent crabs, there would be no 
difficulty to contend with here, I suppose. But it is 
always the same wherever he goes; he has the scent of 
a hound in finding out whatever is best worth looking 
after; and yet, I am told, he is neither glutton nor epi- 
cure in his own person." 

" He has indeed most invaluable jackal powers," 
said Mrs. Vernon, laughing; " it is almost a pity he is 
thrown away on us, when there are so many people in 
the world who seem only to live for the purpose of 
eating well. I am often quite ashamed of my simple 
taste, when poor Forrester comes into the room tri- 
umphant, with some delicacy he has ferreted out in what 
he considers unpromising circumstances." 

When the Herveys were taking leave, Mrs. Vernon 
told them that the Colonel found he should be 
obliged to be back in London on Saturday evening, 
and that they now talked of setting off early on Satur- 
day — " though that," she added, ** must depend some- 
thing on my dear fanny's convenience." 
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Mrs. Hervey regretted to hear they intended to make 
so short a stay among them. 

" As to Fanny, she can very easily be ready ; we 
need not think of preparing her wardrobe here ; it can 
be done, I suppose, much more easily, as well as better, 
in London." 

" I hope you do not mean to interfere in any of 
these little arrangements," said Mrs. Vernon, play- 
fully. " I shall expect to have, at least, the pleasure of 
dressing my child according to a taste which used to be 
considered a tolerably good one ; though for some 
years it has not been exercised, to be sure." 

** Well," said Mrs. Hervey, in conclusion, " re- 
member that I trust her implcitly to your excellent 
judgment in this, as well as in much more important 
matters. You will not, I am sure, do anything with 
her likely to spoil or unfit her for the simple life she 
has hitherto led, and is again to lead." 

" Ah ! you will remind me of this." 

In the evening, the Admiral said, he had a mind to 
go himself to the Vicarage to invite the Rushbrooks for 
next day, that he might tell them of Fanny's intended 
visit to London, and he asked the' girls if they were 
inclined to accompany him. 

Fanny declined going; she felt that she would rather 
it were spoken of in her absence ; and Marian and he 
set oflF together. 

Great was the sensation the news excited there! 
Edmund was not present; but the girls were brimful of 
curiosity and interest, and had almost as much to say of 
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regrets on their own account, as of kind wishes and 
delightful anticipations for Fanny* 

Their mother was not likely to be behind them in 
either. She was delighted with the invitation to meet 
the new friends, and, as usual, talked herself quite into 
a fit of enthusiasm over Fanny's prospects. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

fanny's visit to town looked at ebom dif- 

febent points of view. 

Soon after the Admiral and Marian were gone, Jane, 
who now took the privilege of retiring frequently to 
her own room to indulge in her own thoughts, saw, 
from the window which looked out on the shrubbery 
behind the house, her brother walking up and down 
one of its little walks. The state of her own feelings, 
for some time past, had given her more insight into those 
of Edmund than any other of the &mily seemed to have ; 
and his extreme tenderness and sympathy for her had 
awakened in her gentle bosom, if possible, a still 
greater degree of kindness and tenderness for him. 

At the first mention of Fanny's leaving Belton she 
had felt a pang for Edmund, which the additional par- 
ticulars rendered by no means less acute. She was 
glad he was not present to hear of it first before so 
many witnesses ; and though she knew how very pain- 
ful the intelligence would be, at whatever time it 
reached him, she hesitated not a moment in putting on 
her bonnet and joining him in his walk, for the purpose 
of breaking it to him as she best might. 



I 
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She found she had not overrated its importance to 
him, though he seemed less surprised than agitated by 
the news. For some minutes he said nothing, but 
Jane could feel the arm she held tremble, and saw that 
he turned his face quite away from her, and drew his 
breath as if with difficulty. She said nothing, but 
pressed his arm to her side, and gently took his hand 
in hers ; and he seemed fully to understand how 
deeply she was feeUng for him. 

**I divined this," he said at last, in a very low 
voice — " I felt that it would come ; and that, when it 
did come, it would be a knell to my hopes. For some 
time they have not been high, and it only wanted the 
certainty that she was to leave this — to leave all her old 
interests and associations — entirely to quench what 
remained ! She is going, too, with those whose manners 
and acquirements have already dazzled her young 
imagination ; and whose influence may be dangerous — 
even to her purity and peace. If I could believe her 
to be safe with them, I should feel very differently; 
even my own crushed affections would be more easily 
borne, than the idea of any injury to the loveliness of 
her character. Yet it is so sensitive — so impressible by 
what it admires. Oh ! Jane, this is, indeed, heavy 
news for me ; more heavy instead of less, that I 
saw its probability, and have deeply weighed ita con- 
sequences — not only to myself, but to her !" 

^* I felt it would be painful to you," said Jane, gently, 
*' and was anxious you should hear it from me rather 
than from any one else — I can so well enter into your 
feelings. But I confess I had only thought it unfortunate 
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as regards you. I do not yet see how it can In any way 
hurt Fanny to go home for a few months with such 
amiable people, as every one seems to consider Colonel 
and Mrs. Vernon. I am sure the Admiral and Mrs. 
Hervey would never otherwise have consented. But 
just at this time, before there is an understanding 
between you and her, I can easily suppose how painful 
it will be for you to see her go." 

Edmund felt how impossible it would be to give Jane 
his views on the subject. With the best heart in the 
world, and the kindest disposition, she was quite in* 
capable of understanding the 4ifficulties and dangers 
which might beset a heart and mind like Fanny's — 
constituted of materials at once the most easily touched 
and injured, — as well as that danger might lurk under 
gentle looks and amiable manners. He therefore only 
thanked her for her kind consideration of him, and led 
the way to the house; saying, as they parted, it was 
his duty to repress his feelings, and that no effort would 
be wanting to enable him to do so. 

But this was no easy matter ; and Jane could see 
with what pain he heard the subject introduced and 
fireely discussed by the rest of the family at supper, and 
how difficult it seemed to him to bear hearing his 
mother talk of it' as such matter of congratulation 
to all concerned. 

The dinner-party at the cottage next day was an 
interesting look-forward to all the guests invited. 

Even Colonel and Mrs. Vernon were glad of the 
opportunity it would give them of seeing the most 
intimate associates of one who was to be hereafter so 

VOL. I. O 
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much their own ; and the Beckfords as well as Rush- 
brooks were quite ready (with few exceptions) to like 
and admire them^ as people of fashion, and yet unspoiled 
by the world, and retaining their natural sentiments and 
amiable feelings of friendship and relationship. 

The pleasure they had shown at the accidental meet- 
ing, the following it so heartily up, and the invitation 
to Fanny to accompany them home, were all so many 
proofs of their worth and discernment in the eyes of 
both families ; and they were, generally speaking, sin- 
cerely desirous of making the day pass pleasantly for 
them. 

Edmund was too deeply smitten with the conviction 
of the proposed change being the extinction of his 
long-cherished hopes, to have any plan of making himself 
agreeable ; but he also was most desirous of seeing more 
of Mrs. Vernon, and of trjdng, if possible, to make out 
from her looks and words what the influence of her 
constant companionship was likely to be on one far too 
dear to him. 

Arabella, of course, cared the least about the whole 
affair. She came, looking as smooth and smiling as usual, 
prepared and quite willing to ofier her congratulations 
to Fanny, and her condolence to the others in losing 
her society, in perfectly correct language, and with all 
proper emphasis. At no time could she have felt any 
real interest in what did not promise, in some shape or 
other, either to minister to her individual vanity, or 
promote her family importance. But now her mind 
was entirely pre-occupied. Major Bruce's attentions, 
which had been, if possible, on the increase ever since 
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the ball, had begun to embarrass her. From the first, 
she had liked his appearance and manners enough to be 
greatly flattered by his devotion to her charms; but 
then his addresses were evidently looked coldly on by 
her mother and brother, and she was certainly not 
sufficiently in love with him yet to contemplate a total 
disregard of their wishes, if such should be necessary. 

Her mother's discouraging looks — for she had not 
spoken out — Arabella was inclined to attribute to her 
extreme timidity of character; and might, she hoped, be 
overcome by longer acquaintance, and a fuller knowledge 
of the Major's character and circumstances. And she 
felt this to be reasonable. But there was something in 
her brother's manner to Hm, wHch, considering Cecil's 
usual heartiness and hospitality, was quite beyond her 
comprehension. He had never once again asked him 
to stay to dinner, though not a day had passed without 
the Major finding some excuse, of a book or sheet of 
music, to ride over to Westwood; besides having more 
than once found out the direction in which they in- 
tended to ride, and joined them in their ride. Arabella 
had mentioned Hs name several times when Cecil and 
she were alone; but Cecil had not taken advantage of 
the opening to discuss his character and manners, as 
she had rather expected he would, but had turned the 
subject with some slight remark — if not disparaging, at 
least perfectly indifferent. 

The truth was, Cecil was feeling that he had got 
into a scrape as regarded the Major. On a further 
acquaintance, he absolutely disliked his manners, and 
he felt he had been rash in introducing into the famili- 

o2 
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arity of the family circle a person of whom he knew 
absolutely nothing ; as he had not dreamed of the 
acquaintance going further than the length of dining 
and dancing, he had not seen his error till the sudden 
intimacy which sprang up between the Major and Ara- 
bella seemed to make the distancing of him a little 
awkward. Arabella's reception of flatteries paid in 
such grossly bad taste had greatly mortified him ; but 
on thinking it all over, which he had done rather 
aaxiously more than once, he came to the opinion, that 
there was no great appearance of feeling on either side, 
and that it would only be painful and humiliating for 
her to have the matter noticed formally. His mother 
had spoken to him, and they were both disposed to take 
the same view, that nothing could now be well done 
on their parts, except to show a little coldness to the 
Major, affect blindness to his attentions,^ and, of all 
things, not to encourage them by further invitations to 
the house; and so the afl&ir stood — not at all on a com- 
fortable footing for any of the parties. 

Fanny saw the party assemble in the drawing-room ^ 
with a degree of interest that made her heart beat high. 
She thought Mrs. Vernon looked, if possible, more 
charming that day than she had yet done. Her recep- 
tion of their friends was at once graceful and cordial, 
and her expressions towards herself in particular, and 
indeed towards all the family, were full of affectionate 
interest. 

Her spirits were gayer, her conversation more play- 
ful and brilliant, than Fanny had dared to fancy it ever 
would be; and she listened with kindness to everybody, 
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and fell so naturally and pleasantly into the tone of 
eacli, that there could not be a doubt of her benevo- 
lence, versatility of mind, and perfect good breeding. 
The Vicar was charmed. Even in the quarter of an hour 
he had sat by her in the drawing-room, she had told him 
twenty things which he was particularly interested to 
know — les dessous des cartes of some, to him, unintelligi- 
ble political measure now in progress; the private hopes 
and fears of his political party, which was also hers; as 
well as characteristic anecdotes of bishops and public 
men without number. At dinner she had sat between 
the Admiral and Mr. Beckford, and liad talked and 
listened to both with that ready interest and intelligence 
which shows at once good feeling and good sense. 

In the drawing-room afterwards, both Mrs. Beckford 
and Mrs. Rushbrook had their share in her agrtmens. 
There was similarity enough in the past suffering of the 
former to her own, to make a slight allusion to it both 
natural and touching — ^yet a reticence on Mrs. Vernon's 
part, which prevented what she said from distressing 
anybody, or calling out Mrs. Beckford's feelings in any 
painful degree. 

She seemed amused by Mrs. Rushbrook's vivacity of 
mind and manner, and encouraged her to talk of the 
many new interests opening to the world — resources 
without end for the intelligent mind ; admired her 
philanthropic views, and envied her her activity of 
spirit and useful existence. If she had life to begin 
again, how useful would such hints have been to her, 
and how welcome ! 

" But you, dear madam, seem so healthy — so un- 
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broken, with all your charming family round you, and 
possessed of such activity and real power of doing the 
good you wish; — how little idea can you have of the 
helplessness, the hopelessness, a crushed and worn spirit 
feels of doing anything either for the relief of others or 
for its own !" 

Mrs. Rushbrook was sadly annoyed. 

" But ought you to think so ? — Ought you to allow 
such depressing views to weigh you down? Are there 
not open to all, those everlasting consolations — ^those 
splendid interests? Pardon me, my dearest madam, 
but to a mind of a high stamp like yours, I should 
think the great universe of God would offer innu- 
merable objects of deep interest, of consolation — ^reli- 
gion, nature, art, the progress of science in the many 
recent discoveries; — there seems, indeed, only too much 
— ^the dilBSculty rather is, where to choose !" 

" Ay, to a healthy mind like yours there is, indeed, 
abundance; but to the stricken spirit, believe me, this 
fine universe, of which you naturally speak with so 
much enthusiasm, assumes quite another aspect. But 
do not let us compare experiences ; ours would be of 
too different a character to do good to either; — ^besides, 
I am now to turn a new page," smiling affectionately 
at Fanny. " * Hope and exertion,' that is now to be my 
motto." 

'* Ah ! yes, dearest Fanny, I am sure you will have 
an interesting companion in her; but how we shaU 
miss her ! You must be kind enough to receive a viat 
now and then from my son, my eldest son Henry, who 
is now studying law — ^very hard, I believe; — ^it will be 
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the greatest possible pleasure and refreshment to him 
to see dear Fanny, whom he has known and loved all 
his life, and your notice 1 am sure will — " 

** Oh, most certainly; it will give me great pleasure 
to do so; any friend of Fanny — of this family — I shall 
always consider as my own/^ 

With the Miss Kushbrooks she talked pleasantly of 
their walks, and sea-side scenery, of the charm of a 
coimtry life to those happily situated in the bosom of 
an aflTectionate family, and with a few agreeable, 
attached neighbours; a situation and a life altogether 
for the imagination to dwell on, at once the most agree- 
able and the safest; — and with Arabella, of Elmslie 
Hall and its inmates, its boundless hospitality, a blessing 
to the county, drawing pleasant society together from 
all quarters; of the Bametts* high appreciation of their 
new neighbourhood, — about the most unexceptionable 
neighbourhood, indeed, in England; and, with the help 
of a few hints from Arabella — very quickly taken — of 
the superiority of mihtary men, their generally agree- 
able manners, knowledge of the world, and gentleman- 
like deportment. 

" Here, I can indeed speak from experience; 1 have 
Eved long and intimately among them, and certainly 
no profession can be better suited for giving a man the 
complete command of himself— of his body, and even 
of his mind; so far as the possession of tact fitting him 
for all kinds of society indicates an exercise of mind, 
which no doubt it does. Yes, the polish is certainly 
the highest imaginable T' 

'* I think so : from the little I have seen of gentlemen 
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of the anny , I should say they are very agreeable com- 
panions; accomplished and gay — ^generally, I have ob- 
served, musical — and gifted more often than men of 
other professions with the power of narrating pleasantly— 
Imean, of bringing their information out in an interesting 
manner. At Elmslie Hall, I have had the good fortune 
to meet with several most agreeable officers. My oppor- 
tunities of judging of the profession have been of course 
few as compared with yours, but it is flattering to me 
to find how well our opinions agree." 

She could not get nearer the Major than this; but it 
was something to have a person so capable of judging 
set her stamp of approbation on the general merits of 
the profession. 

When the gentlemen joined them, there seemed to be 
an equally good understanding among them. 

** Now tell me," said Marian, as Cecil drew his chair 
to the tea-table beside her, '^ how you have liked 
Colonel Vernon. Here has been his wife continuing 
positively to charm us all; I hope you have been equally 
pleased with him?" 

** I really have; indeed, we have all enjoyed the 
afternoon extremely; he is a most agreeable person — 
with only one fault — ^at least, that I have yet found 
out." 

** And what was that? Did he not talk enough?" 
**No: that was exactly the fault — I see you know 
him — not nearly so much as we wished, but always well 
when he did. Edmund and I wanted to have some 
details of the Spanish campaign, some personal expe- 
riences, rather; you know he did gallant service there; 
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but though he readily enough gave us general informa- 
tion of what occurred, you can conceive nobody less 
desirous than he showed himself of being the hero of his 
own tale. I confess, I should have been more interested 
if he had given us more of his experiences than his 
modesty, or reticence^ or whatever it may be called, 
would allow him to do." 

Marian laughed. ** A rare fault, surely — if, indeed, 
it can be called one !" 

'* li would be one, if any affectation of reserve were 
visible, but here it seemed to be genuine modesty; and 
I only object to it because it seemed to keep us further 
from the man than we wanted to be. But have you had 
any music? The Colonel, it seems, among his many 
virtues, has an enthusiasm for music; he proposed to 
come to the ladies, and be charmed with sweet sounds, 
long before we were satisfied with the battle-notes with 
which we had prevailed on him to favour us." 

Edmund had not yet ventured to enter into conver- 
sation, either with Fanny or with Mrs. Vernon. He 
had made considerable exertion, all through the dinner 
and for some time after it — and had been, he thought, 
tolerably successful in his endeavour — to look as cheer- 
ful and disengaged as the others — as if his heart were 
not wrung with anxiety and dread. From Fanny he 
had kept aloof, in case, as was too probable, he might 
not be able to maintain this outward calm through a 
discussion of her views and expectations in her intended 
visit to London. He fek that she could not suppose 
him careless; and preferred she should rather guess at 
than actually see the state of his feelings towards her. 
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whicli any such conversation was almost sure to expose. 
They had been too long in the habit of entering deeply 
on all subjects of mutual interest, to discuss such a 
one as this without words and allusions, not likely to be 
spoken on his part with the coolness and self-<x)mmand 
of a mere friend and well-wisher. And though he had 
a strong conviction that any manifestation of a wanner 
feeling would call forth something from her in return 
that must altogether extinguish his faint hopes, and 
make it a duty to set about that hardest of tasks — to 
forget; he had not yet courage to fiice the certainty of 
such an evil, and preferred to it even his present thorny 
state. If it had been a new aiSection, he thought he 
could easier have relinquished it; but this— oh, how it 
had grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength I He could not remember the time that he 
did not love Fanny — that he did not think of her as 
the " one fair spirit ^' with whom alone he could ever 
walk hand in hand^ in perfect love and trust, through 
time and in etemily. A love like this — associated with 
every interest of his past life — Shaving its root in all 
that was lovely in character and congenial in sentiment 
— ^he felt to be too entirely part and parcel of himself 
to be laid aside, even under a conviction of its utter 
hopelessness, should that at last be forced upon him. 
There seemed " no living, now," if Fanny was to be for 
ever away; he must have time to check the *' idolatrous 
&ncy;" not so suddenly could he even contemplate the 
possibility of tearing his heart away from her — ^if, in- 
deed, it could ever be done ! Touched as he was at 
the very depths of his being, he had not yet been able 
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to summon courage to put himself in direct communi- 
cation even with Mrs. Vernon; but he had Kstened to 
her conversation with others, and could find nothing in 
it to alarm 'him on Fanny's account. 

On the contrary, there had been a degree of gentle- 
ness, sweetness, and perfect propriety in whatever she 
had said, that^ as far as it went, was calculated to satisfy 
even his jealous, fastidious notions. At last she had 
herself addressed him. It was quite near the end of 
the evening; the music was over, and the carriages 
had been rung for; Edmund was looking at some 
drawings lying on a table near where she and Fanny 
were sitting, talking of some plan for the future, which 
he could not help turning round to Usten to. She 
accidentally caught his eye, and smilingly seemed to 
challenge him to join in the conversation. 

" Mr. Bushbrook looks very grave on our plans of 
dissipation," said she pleasantly. " You are not fond 
of music, I guess, or you would feel it to be too refined, 
and refining an enjoyment, to class the opera-house 
among ordinary plac^ of pubUc resort" 

" Oh, how you mistake him !" cried Fanny, with 
vivacity, before Edmund could answer for himself; 
'* he is passionately fond of music, and the opera-house 
is a palace of enchantments to him. Is it not, Edmund ?" 
Edmund smiled. 

" Yes. I cannot conceive a more intense feehng of 
enjoyment than I have experienced in that house — ^in 
hearing Pasta's seraphic strains, for instance. Indeed, 
it is scarcely like an earthly pleasure; for there is nei- 
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ther satiety, nor reaction after it — on the contrary, one 
feels a more elevated being for days afterwards." 

" I am delighted to be mistaken," said Mrs. Vernon, 
smiling; ** I fancied you looked grave in your capacity 
of pastor, perhaps ; that you might be listening to my 
projects of frequent visits to the opera with my dear 
Fanny, as so many snares laying for one of your 
flock." 

There was something in this unconscious speech that 
touched Edmund's conscience ; he felt ashamed of the 
readiness with which he had suspected — and almost 
prejudged — people of whom he knew nothing more 
than that they were elegant in appearance, and more 
polished in manner than anybody else he had ever met 
with. He tried to throw off some of the feelings which 
had oppressed him so heavily during the evening; and, 
drawing a chair nearer to the two ladies, entered into a 
short discussion of the merits of some of the great 
singers of the day, to which his native good taste and 
real feeling of their genius gave animation, in spite of 
the disadvantages under which he lay from the con- 
flicting emotions of his heart. 

'* I see there was indeed no need to fear from you a 
severe judgment on this subject," said Mrs. Vernon, 
highly pleased, as she always was, with the appearance 
of genuine enthusiasm. " Do you often come to town? 
I hope you will come very soon and enjoy an opera 
with us." 

*^^Not very often. My duties here do not admit of 
many such indulgences; but I should like nothing 
better !" 
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" Your brother is a lawyer, I believe?" 

'^ He is studying law, and will, we hope, be called to 
the bar in a short time. At his age he ought to be 
further on in his profession, but he went abroad for 
two years before settling down to his law studies; and 
it is fortunate he did, for they seem to engross him too 
entirely ever to be left again." 

** I can fancy that. The law must be a dreadfully 
harassing profession, so much that is all-important de« 
pending on one's exertion, ready-wittedness, and power 
of seeing all sides of all questions; one fond of ease 
wonders anybody should choose it. The repose of your 
profession would suit my taste better." 

Edmund smiled, and made no answer. 

*' There, Edmund!" cried Fanny, laughing; '*you 
hear how very differently people judge: while you see 
nothing but perplexities and anxieties in your profes- 
sion, Mrs. Vernon falls in love with its repose /" 

" I see room in it — ^nay, necessity — for an exertion of 
the best powers of man, Fanny," said Edmund, gently; 
" if I were satisfied I had given it this — I mean, of 
course, to the extent of my individual ability — all- 
important as the interests appear to me, my anxieties 
and perplexities would be easily enough borne." 

" To be sure," said Mrs. Vernon, a little embarrassed 
with the idea that what she said might seem to be 
placing the eternal interests of man in a less important 
point of view than that of his temporal ones; — '' if a 
clergyman is to consider himself responsible for the sal- 
vation of the souls under his charge, his case would be 
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still harder. But, surely, none of them can be so 
fanatical as to do that?' 

" Few people, I hope, are so foolish as to suppose 
anything so important will be left in hands so feeble 
and inadequate," said Edmund, smiling; '^ that would 
indeed be a load sufficient to sink the most buoyant of 
spirits. But without supposing anything so preposterous 
as that — so fanatical, as you may well call it — one cannot 
get rid of the important responsibility in any profession, 
or even^ I am afraid, in the most insignificant situation 
in life, of having that to do, the not doing of which 
diligently, and with all one's might, involves both guilt 
and danger.'* 

" Are we not getting a Utile beyond our depths 
here?" said Mrs. Vernon, smiling; " is not the subject 
of responsibilities too difficult, a one for poor female 
brains?" 

" Not if you will permit it to be treated simply in 
this way," said he. 

" Well," said she, playfully, " you mean to say, in 
common language, that if we only do the best we can, 
in all situations, that will be enough?' 

" Quite enough. Ah ! if it were only as easy to do 
as to understand !'' 

" Ay, there it is, indeed ?' she said, laughing. 

The carriages were now announced. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE GRANGE AND ITS INMATES, AND FANNY'S 

FANCIES. 

As Fanny was now to go so soon, it was suggested by 
Mrs. Hervey that she should take advantage of the morn- 
ings being cool, with a fresh breeze blowing gently 
from the sea, to walk to the Grange and take leave of 
the ladies there. Marian and William were her willing 
companions. They proposed to go from thence to 
Westwood Park, where the chaise might meet them 
two or three hours later, and then to return home by the 
Vicarage, to make a last visit there also. 

It was a pretty walk of three miles to the Grange, 
through green shady lanes and by the borders of rich 
corn-fields, already brightening into the golden hues of 
mid-summer. 

The brother and sisters talked cheerftdly and familiarly 
together of home interests and opening prospects. 
There was nothing, either in the recollection of the 
past or anticipation of the future, to check the flow of 
their youthful spirits, or in any way to interfere with 
the influence of the exhilarating air and sweet familiar 
landscape ; and their light steps brought them mth 
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light hearts and heightened complexions in sight of the 
house, before they had half exhausted their pleasant con- 
versation. As they opened the neat green gate of the 
garden in which the Grange house stood, they saw 
Miss Pemberton at the further end of the walk, with 
basket and scissors, cropping off withered roses and trim- 
ming bushes in a most business-like manner. She wore 
a common cotton gown, without flounce, or sufficient 
width to be easily caught by bush or briar, and a litde 
old straw bonnet, not likely to suffer further discolor- 
ation by the sun's rays, bright as they were. As the 
gardener was old, and somewhat frail and fond of ease, 
and Miss Pemberton herself rather liked to give the 
shrubs and flowers what she called " their own way," — 
loving them individually, admiring their healthy growth, 
and too regardless of general neatness and trimness to 
prune or lop off anything except what was decayed — 
the garden was much overgrown, and the walks, in 
some parts, almost impassable from the encroachments 
of boughs. But it looked fresh and natural, and was 
full of shady nooks and pleasant seats ; and Marian and 
Fanny had often thought that in summer, and particu- 
larly in a very dry season like the present, it looked 
more attractive and luxuriant than their own .better 
ordered and more trim little grounds. 

Miss Pemberton stopped her work as they approached. 

^' Ay ! come away, my dears. I half expected a 
sight of you three to-day. Cecil was here this morning, 
and told us of what was hanging over us all ! Well, 
Miss Fan, so your time has come already ! the wings 
full grown and actually outspread, when all along I was 
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fancying you the merest chick! When do you take 
flight ?" 

Fanny laughed, and told her she was to leave home 
on Saturday morning. 

*' Well, my dear, you're certainly early enough out 
of the nest. Oh, ho I you are drawing yourself up ! 
that is to say, you can take very good care of yourself. 
Well, well, I believe you. ^ No doubt — young folks 
are not all foolish, any more than the old are all 
wise ! Well, Master William, you have made yourself 
very scarce here lately. What have you been doing 
with yourself? I kept the net over that cherry-tree 
for your sake till it had hanged half the singing birds 
about the place; and as I had no chance, like Miss 
Fan there, of hearing Grisi or Malibran, I could not 
afford to have any more silenced. So, you see, I have 
abandoned the tree to them." 

'*I think I see a few there yet/' said William, 
jumping up and catching some half-eaten ones. 

" Better try the pears," said she ; ** but there are 
some much riper in the house. Here, like a good man, 
take hold of this basket and empty it for me into the 
water at the bottom of the garden. Take care, take 
care T' — as William whisked the basket of withered roses 
round his head. " You had better carry it quietly, 
unless you want to give yourself a shower-bath of ear- 
wigs ! — there are plenty, 1 can tell you, in that basket, 
for I grew tired of killing them a considerable time 
ago. 

Marian and Fanny, shuddering, told WilUam to keep 
away from them, as they both had a horror of earwigs, 
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and could not help killing them whenever they saw 
them. 

** Ay, I dare say ; but if you saw as many as I do, you 
would get tired even of the sweets of butchery. This 
garden is a nest of them — indeed, of vermin of all kinds. 
I cannot write up, as some people do on their garden 
walls, * Fruits in their seasons,' but vermin enough in 
their season I have and to spare. Last year was wet, and 
we were devoured by slugs ; this year is dry, and the 
earwigs are in the majority. But come, let us go into the 
house ; my mother will be glad to see you : the Doctor is 
with her, but as he has been here some time, I think she 
must now have almost got through her list of little 
complaints. Ay, young man, give me the basket. Are 
you sure you have given the enemy a watery grave?' 
(peering at it closely) — '* they're such cunning little rep- 
tiles, they would hide themselves under a straw; and if 
we take one into the house in the basket, it will be on 
my mother's shawl in half an hour, and I'll never hear 
the last of it. But I generally keep it here beside my 
bonnet and shawl" (hanging them on a peg in the hall), 
" and then they are all at hand when I want them." 

They heard the old lady's voice as they entered, in 
its usually gentle, murmuring, tones, constantly broken 
in upon by the Doctor's sharp short remark, or answer 
to what she was saying, before she had nearly finished 
the sentence. 

Mrs. Pemberton had been a beauty in her youth, and 
had all her life had the highest value for, and scrupulous 
attention to personal appearance. She had none of 
Miss Pemberton's easy, careless ways— of throwing off 
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and on bonnets and sliawls to Buit the convenience or 
inclination of the moment. Once a day, and once 
only, even in the longest of summer days, did she 
walk out into the garden, or towards Westwood, 
dressed as carefully as she used to be in town for her 
daily stroll in the Park; and at all other hours was to 
be seen, as theHerveys found her now, in her neat old- 
feshioned square parlour, wainscotted with polished oak, 
and hung round with tolerably good family portraits; 
dressed in a grey or black silk gown, cut rather low 
round the neck, so as to show a profusion of snow- 
white muslin folds; above which came, in summer, a 
small black lace shawl, fastened with a brooch of black 
enamel and diamonds, and in winter a warmer one of 
black cashmere. She sat always in liie same chair, and 
on the same spot; not on a low lounging-chair near the 
fire — the comforts of which are now so generally ac- 
knowledged and indulged in by younger and stronger 
people — but an ordinary stiff parlour-chair, without 
arms, on which she sat very upright, with her back to 
the windows, and near a square table of oak, brightly 
enough polished to reflect like a looking-glass whatever 
was laid on it — ^which, however, was generally nothing 
more important than her knitting-needles and cotton- 
ball, or perhaps the weekly Conservative newspaper; 
from the constant study of which, as the Whigs had 
now been some years in office, she had arrived at the 
unhappy conclusion of '* the times being out of joint'* — 
chaos come again — ^and a terrible end of all things not 
&.r distant. 

The Post brought the murnrar of destruction going 
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on at a distance through the loopholes of her retreat, as 
the air carries the sound of the Falls of Niagara into 
the quiet valleys many miles off. 

She had a most unfavourable opinion of the condition 
of her own health, the situation and prospects of the 
country, and the state of morals now general among the 
lower orders; and an equally favourable one of her 
daughter Anne's strength of health and spirits, the 
perfection of all her near connexions — particularly the 
Westwood Park family, — and the merits of her own 
servants ; and of her pensioners among those, whom as 
a class she both feared and hated. 

As soon as her daughter had introduced the Herveys, 
and explained the purpose of their calling this morning, 
and they had been welcomed by her with kind polite- 
ness — ^and Fanny's going to London noticed with proper 
interest, — she began gently to commiserate the fatigue 
they must be suffering from, after so long a walk ; 
and, as usual, was cut short by Dr. Brown's quickly 
remarking, 

** If young folks walked about far more than they 
do, Mem, there would be fewer crooked spines and 
white faces among them, I'm thinkin', than there are 
now-a-days." 

** Ah! Doctor, yoif talk as if everybody were like 
yourself, or like Anne there, who can fly out and in ! 
I declare I can scarcely tell sometimes whether my poor 
head or my heels are uppermost, when I see her up and 
down — up and down — those steep walks of the garden, 
carrying heavy flower-pots, tying up the flowers, water- 
ing them night and morning as if she expected no rain 
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would ever fall again. I could no more do what she 
does than I could walk two or three miles without 
being dead !" 

" 1 well believe that, my good lady ; though you, 
may-be, could do more than you think, too," 

Miss Pemberton knew this to be dangerous ground, 
and to turn the subject asked the Doctor for village 
news. 

" Indeed, the Doctor was telling me, just before 
you came in, a very sad piece of news, Anne," said 
the old lady, forgetting to take his last insinuation 
amiss, in her desire to be the first to repeat his news. 
" Poor Betty Hughes is a sorrowful woman, this morn- 
ing !" 

" What ! is her son gone ?" 

" Ah yes ! poor John at last. And only think how 
poor Betty is tried !" went on the old lady, in her gentle, 
sighing tones. '* I declare, death seems now-a-days a 
very small evil compared to many that may be met 
with! Her daughter Sally you recollect, Anne; she 
used to come here with the sewing-work her mother 
did for us, when Betty was not able to bring it home 
herself. I never liked her look myself, I confess." 

"Nor I," put in Miss Pemberton, quickly; "she 
had always too many bows on her bonnet ! and since 
she went to service at the Post-office, I have seen her 
come to church flounced up to the knees, and in a 
flaunting red shawl, the envy of every maid-servant 
round." 

*' Ay, ay," said the Doctor, in some fear that the 
story would never be got through, " very true ; she 
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was but a glaiket-like kssie, sure enough — far ower 
finely put on, and accordingly no good lias come of it. 
But I'm sure of one thing; none of them would have 
envied her home-coming last night She was set away 
fi:om her place for very light conduct, no an hour 
before her poor brother^s breath went out I I happened 
to be in her mother's house at the time, for Betty had 
come to tell me she saw a change in John's look, and 
we were baith sitting watchin' him, when in came the 
unfortunate cretur, greetin' as if her heart would break. 
Luckily, my housekeeper had given me an inkling of 
some of her pranks, so I guessed what might have 
occurred, and did not let her come near enough John 
to disturb his last moments. But you may suppose the 
state of the house all last night ! — ^I'll no soon get it out 
of my head." 

Miss Pemberton held up her hands — *' Nay, that is 
too bad, indeed ! Well, mysterious things do occur, 
that is certain." 

"Nae doubt o' that,'* said the Doctor; *^but we 
must just hope they'll be all cleared up some day or 
another." 

** Well, I must get to see my fiiend Betty without 
delay," said Miss Pemberton. " But see how we have 
saddened our young friends — they know little yet of 
the evil ways of the world." • 

" Oh ! they'll get the better of it — ^I'm no afraid of 
them, Mem. But I must now bid you all a very good 
morning. Your servant, Madam. My respects to alL 
at home. Miss Marian. Fare-ye-weel, Miss Fanny, and 
may all that's good attend ye^" 
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Very soon after the Doctor had gone, the Herveys 
also took leave. 

" As you are going to the Park, my dears, we must 
not expect to keep you longer," said the old lady; ** to 
be sure, there is something better there than two duU 
old women !" 

As they were leaving the room, Miss Pemberton took 
a beautiful pink moss-rose, scarcely more than half* 
blown, from a wine glass which stood on the side-table, 
and giving it to Fanny, said, in her cheerful little short 
way: "There — there's something for you. Miss Fan,, 
very like yourself at present; see that you come back 
looking as fresh. God bless you !" 

It was a pleasant walk of less than haUVa-mile through 
the Park, from the Grange to the Mansion House of 
Westwood, and the atmosphere felt deHciously fresh and 
cool after the warm air of the parlour. Yet the three 
did not enjoy it as they had done the former part of the 
walk. Betty Hughea's sad story had saddened their 
young hearts, and checked the buoyant spirits with 
which they had been so lately looking round them on- 
ite sweet fields and neat cottages, and dreaming that 

'* All they sa^ was ftill of blessings." 
There was something, too, in Miss Pemberton's last 
words, though playfully spoken, that, depressed as 
Fanny already was by what had just passed, touched her 
deeply, both from the kind of half warning implied, and 
that they made her feel how very near her leaving home 
BBally wa& The prospect of her visit to London, from 
having been one full of light and joy, had become sud- 
denly and mysteriously darkened over, and alarming; 
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silently and abstractedly did she now saunter on, with 
careless step and tearful eyes. 

*' What is it, dear?" said Marian, pressing the arm 
that rested on hers. " What are you thinking about so 
Badly, Fanny?" 

" Oh, nothing," said Fanny ; " I dare say it is quite 
foolish; but I cannot help thinking, Marian, how very, 
very little we know of what may be in store for us ; how 
little even of what is passing under our eyes. How 
Bweet and quiet the outside of poor Betty's cottage 
looked as we passed it scarcely an hour ago, the sun 
shining full on her little garden, the birds singing joy- 
fully, and the bees so busy about the neat hives — 
and yet what misery these walls contained ! Do you 
remember our so readily concluding that John must be 
better to-day, as his window was open? Isn't it dread- 
ful to be so short-sighted — so utterly blind ! and it is 
the same in everything !" 

Before Fanny's lively imagination had run quite 
through the parallel between the sunny aspect of Betty's 
Cottage and that of her intended visit to town — certainly 
before she had conjured up the exact sort of misery 
that must befall her to make the similarity complete — 
they had got half-way up the avenue leading directly 
to the house, and were met there by Mr. Beckford, 
who had seen them approach, and lost no time in 
joining them. 

" I am so glad you have come to-day!" he said in 
his usually kind, lively manner; " I have thought of 
Httle else than Belton all this morning, and could 
ecarcely resist riding over. Fanny goes so very soon 
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now, one grudges losing siglit of her for one whole 
day. And yesterday too," smiling and shaking his 
head at her, **was it not as good as lost to us? — or 
rather, I should say, as bad? Ah, Miss Fanny! Miss 
Fanny ! Well, it is quite true. 'Can you say you ever 
addressed me, even once? No, no, you did not, nor 
poor Edmund either. If this be your way when the 
acquaintance is new, what is to become of us when the 
friendship is thoroughly ripe, eh?^^ 

Fanny tried to laugh, or to answer in the same tone, 
but her recent feelings were too powerful to be so 
immediately thrown off, and she could not by any effort 
utter a sentence. They were soon in the drawing-room, 
however, and she gladly took refuge by the side of Mrs. 
Beckford, whose gentle manner was never oppressive to 
feeble spirits, and under whose quiet way and natural 
kindness she felt herself soothed and cheered in a shorter 
time than she could have believed. 

It was soon pretty obvious that there was some 
unusual cause at work, darkening Arabella's fair 
brow. 

This was now the third day that had passed without a 
visit from Major Bruce ; and she had begun to suspect her 
mother and brother's cold looks were too formidable to 
be braved, even by military courage. She felt rather 
provoked at the idea of being frowned out of a lover 
in this strange way. It was quite possible, as she 
thought, that she should herself have refused him-^ 
more likely, indeed, than not — but all discouragement 
ought to have proceeded from her, not, surely, from 
others ! — unless, indeed, they had some very good reason 
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for taking the matter into their own hands. If, for 
instance, they had anything to allege against Major 
Bruce's character or fortune — or if she herself were a 
silly^ thoughtless child, not £lt to judge of her own. 
ajBlairs — ^it would be quite another matter. But nothing 
of the kind had been insinuated — no attack made on 
him — ^no warning given to her. A re^>eotable man 
was to be treated ill, his only &ult. being, as far as she 
could see, that he admired her. The more she con- 
sidered it, the more her heart swelled and her spirit rose 
against the imkindness — the injustice she might indeed 
call it — of her mother and Cecil. But they might yet 
find, perhaps, that they had adopted a vrrong method 
with her; and that of a matter in which she had cer- 
tainly the first interest, it was not unlikely she might 
also take on herself the final decision. 

Occupied by such considerations, it was no wonder 
she should look less smiling, or even more important 
than usual — ^her eyes larger, her head more erect— or 
that her reception of the Herveys should not have been 
in her happiest manner. Mrs. Beckford's kindness, how- 
ever, and Cecil's heartiness^ allowed no want to be felt, 
and they were all able to enjoy the luncheon — ^Fanny 
with recovered spirits — ^when Cecil, whose seat comr 
manded a view of the avenue, cried out, 

" Oh ho ! who comes here, I wonder ? Two knighta 
in hot haste. One of them is certainly young Bamett, 
and the other — oh! byaU that's wearisome — the eternal 
Major Bruce !" 

*'I do not think you are very poUte,. Cecil," said. 
Arabella, with dignity. ^' Ouc present guests will not. 
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be at all flattered by the manner in wldch you talk of 
tbose who are coming." 

" Oh ! the present guests are quite safe, as they very 
well know. I wish we could only say we were safe for 
a single day from this Major." 

** He does come rather oftener than is quite well-bred, 
considering how very little we know of him," said Mrs. 
Beckford, firmly but gently. " But military men have 
so much time on their hands in a retired place like 
D , I suppose he is glad of any open door.'* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

LEAVE-TAKING, AND REFLECTIONS ON LEAVING 

HOME. 

" How comfortable you all look !" cried young Barnett 
as he entered, with his usual air of careless ease. " We 
have been disappointed of a run with the hounds this 
morning, and did not know well what to make of our- 
selves, so here we are ! " 

^' How very flattering !" cried Cecil, gaily. •" Ennui 
must be got rid of, somehow or another. If hounds 
are sometimes refractory, what a mercy it is there are 
other resources ! Ladies, I hope you are pleased with 
the secondary place you hold. But I fancied you were 
off for the moors, Barnett. Had you an unfavourable 
answer from Perthshire ?" 

" Oh no, we agreed at last with M*Pherson ; but 
not till after a cursedly bothering correspondence with 
his law-agent — as big a Jew, by the bye, as ever the 
devil picked the bones of ! Barton, Ward, and I mean 
to run down next week for the sake of the whim, and 
to see if there are accommodations to be had at all fit 
for Christians. There is evidently no faith to be put in 
the man-of-law's flaming advertisement; and M*Pherson 
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himself does not condescend to say a word on so vulgar 
a subject as bed and board." 

" You wiU easily manage all that, I dare say," said 
Cecil. " There is scarcely any part of Perthshire, I 
should think, Major, where a decent bed and a leg of 
good mutton is not to be had ?" 

"No, I should think not — certainly not," said the 
Major. 

** Do you knpw Bamett's Moors well ? Are they far 
north in the county? I have only been once in Scot- 
land, on a hurried tour * in search of the picturesque,' 
and had not time to.look after the best sporting points." 

** No, no; I am not sure that I do. I have not been 
much in Perthshire either." 

" It is not then, of course, your native county?" said 
Arabella, in a low sweet tone of interest, to the Major, 
who had contrived to insinuate himself between Marian 
and her. *' I have always fancied I should particularly 
admire Perthshire ; some of my oldest Scottish asso- 
ciations are connected with its mountain passes and 
dark-brown streams. I am aware, of course, that your 
great minstrel has sung most sweetly in praise of the 
Western Highlands. Loch Katrine, and, indeed, most 
of the finest lakes are, I believe, in the west?" 

*' Hem ! I am sorry to say," said the Major, attempt- 
ing also to lower a voice which was, however, hopelessly 
loud, and at the same time monotonous, — " I am really 
very sorry to say that I had not the good fortune to 
open my eyes first on the mountains and lakes you and 
all people of good taste admire so much." 

*^No?" 

" No ; though I boast of being of very high— ay, 
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even of royal descent, and the Highlanders^ proud as 
they are, cannot go beyond that — they certainly beat me 
quite hollow in the article of scenery. I believe my 
native county, the ancient kingdom of Fife^ is but little 
prized by the lovers of the picturesque." 

Bamett laughed coarsely. " But how fortunate that 
the descendants of kings should be so suitably provided 
with a kingdom! What are lakes and mountains to 
them ?" 

The Major for a mon^ent looked rather black at Mr. 
Bamett ; but as it was inconvenient to be angry at pre- 
sent he let the rattle pass, and soon regdning his smiling 
aspect, went on again addressing Arabella: 

" Yet, with all due deference to your elegant taste for 
the grand and sublime in scenery, there are parts of my 
native county that I should humbly say were not quite 
unworthy of admiration. Much of it, indeed, is open 
and cheerful looking, with wide sea-views and rich 
corn-fields. My own Kttle property, for instance, Bal- 
malochlie — barbarously called Bemuchly — ^is either a 
sweet-lying spot, or I am strangely prejudiced in favour 
of what is my own." 

" It would not, indeed, seem strange though you 
were," said Arabella, sentimentally ; " I do not envy 
those who are above such prejudices ! And is Bewly, I 
think you called it, near the coast ?" 

" Not exactly. It lies some miles inland ; just half 
way, however, between Largo, which is on the coast, 
and the interesting old city of St. Andrews. By walking 
a quarter of a mile from the manaon-house, you have a 
view of the fine ruius there. I have sometimes regretted 
that my house did not command them; but it looks to 
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the south, which is an advantage, and one cannot have 
everything." 

*' Of course not. A southerly aspect is not to be 
lightly given up ; and," smiling, " fond as I am of wild 
moor and craggy mountain, I do not say that I should 
be prepared to exchange for them the green plains and 
rich corn-fields of — of such a home as either yours or 
mine." 

'^ Ah ! your excellent judgment may always be relied 
on," said the Major, insinuatingly. 

Arabella blushed. 

" Are you to be of this shooting party?" said she, 
with an air of some interest. 

*' I think not ; I am very fond of grouse-shooting, 
and no mean shot; and perhaps I could manage to have 
a fortnight's leave, but" — with an expressive look, and 
under cover of the Miss Herveys' leave-taking bustle — 
** at present I am too strongly attracted here. A cap- 
tive, and proud of my chains, I " 

Arabella cast down her eyes and blushed still more 
deeply. There was no opportunity for more : Fanny 
had come up to bid her adieu. ** Farewell, dear 
Fanny,*' she said, almost mechanically — ^her thoughts 
too much confused by what had passed to leave her the 
power of summoning up any great appearance even of 
regret. But Fanny did not miss it; Mrs. Beckford had 
embraced her with much affection; and Cecil could not 
bid them good-bye here, but would walk with them till 
they should meet the carriage — ^which they did at the 
fi)otof.the long avenue. 

" Ah, Fanny ! I do not like this breaking-up of our 
com&rtable little party at &ll9".8aid Cecil, '^ and would 
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give something very considerable if you were safe back 
again among us." 

Marian's eyes were full of tears. " I think she will 
be very happy," said she; *'and she is to tell us 
everything that interests her — ^her letters will be such a 
comfort !" 

" Ay, no doubt," said he, " there are two sides to the 
picture. Nothing can be more promising of pleasure 
and amusement for her; and the rest of us must, in her 
absence, keep the closer together. You must let my 
mother sec you twice as often, Marian, tp make up; and 
I shall come and walk with William and you — ^though, 
of course, you will think me a poor substitute for 
Fanny. God bless you, Fanny ; mind to take care of 
yourself always; and don't forget us, or stay away very 
long." And Fanny bade him an equally affectionate 
adieu. 

It was so late when the Herveys reached the Vicarage, 
that there was only time for a very short visit there ; 
but as all their hearts were sad enough at the thoughts 
of parting, it was better there should be no opportunity 
to linger long over the leave-taking. 

Like Cecil, the Vicar was more annoyed by the blank 
Fanny would make in their little social circle, than 
struck with admiration of the brilliant pleasures that 
might possibly await her in London. But nothing 
could be more kind, more affectionately consider'ate of 
her in all ways, than were both Emily and Jane. 

Mrs. Rushbrook was divided between the desire na- 
tural to her, of giving advice as to the best means of 
spending time, sight-seeing, cultivation of mind, care 
of health and morals — ^and the entire confidence she 
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wished at the same time to express, and really enter- 
tained, of the wisdom, savoirfaire^ and careful kindness 
of Fanny's new friends. She, as usual, talked herself into 
a state of great excitement, about wonders, and pleasures, 
and new ideas, dazzled eyes, and dangers, and sepa- 
rating com from chaff— of friends at home, and interest- 
ing letters, and not sitting up at night to write them; 
and then quickly round again to all that was right, in 
safe protection, tender treatment, succession of interests, 
opening of minds — agreeable, delightful, charming; 
nothing so improving, so perfectly safe. 

" I feel so satisfied about you, dearest Fanny P^ 

Edmund, who had in the mean time entered the 
room, having wound himself up with some difficulty to 
the task of bidding Fanny a calm farewell, could 
scarcely stand out during his mother's flood of glowing 
words. 

Fanny had seen with great pain how unusually pale 
and constrained he looked as he entered. A bright 
flush was now visible on his cheeks and forehead, and 
his heart beat very quick. They had risen to go. 

'' My dear mother," he said, gently, but with appa- 
rent effort, ** we must not detain them longer ; I am 
sure Fanny knows how very deeply we are all inter- 
ested in her happiness — " 

The Vicar had taken down Marian to the carriage, 
and Edmund had offered his arm to conduct Fanny ; 
** and how often and earnestly," he added, in a low, un- 
steady voice, ** we shall pray for blessings on her !" 

She wished to thank him, but could not find voice 
for a single word. There was a choking feeling at her 
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throat, and the tears were running fast down her cheeks. 
As they drove off, her sobs could no longer be sup- 
pressed; and she could as little veil from herself that 
her absence would give to Edmund's heart quite 
another kind of pain than that experienced by father, 
mother, sister, or friend. " God bless him !" she said, 
tenderly, to herself, ** and make up to him, a thousand- 
fold, for my imworthy presence. How entirely he 
deserves the love of a true and noble heart ! Where is 
there one worthy of him?" 

Colonel and Mrs. Vernon came early next forenoon 
to Belton. They had some visits to pay on the other 
side of Worthing later in the day, and now came 
to take leave of the family there, and arrange that 
Fanny should meet them at the posting-house, five miles 
off; which would save time, and enable them to reach 
London to a late dinner. 

Fanny was busy finishing, with Marian's help, her 
little preparations, and Mrs. Vernon begged they might 
not be disturbed, as their visit was rather to the Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Hervey than to them. 

*'Not that I have a word to say to you, my dear 
Mrs. Hervey, that they may not hear. We have 
only a repetition of thanks to offer you and my dear 
cousin for all your goodness to us ; which, I assure 
you, has impressed us both more deeply than we can 
express." 

The Colonel added his kind words. He trusted 
they should succeed in making dear Fanny happy 
among them. 

" We are to have no more sadness," he said; " no- 
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thing but liveliness and gaiety. Fanny's sweet, cheerful 
looks, and lovely voice, will charm away all our cares^ 
and I intend to grow quite young again in seeing her 
enjoyment of youthful pleasures." 

Mrs. Vernon looked pleasantly at her husband. 

" There, you see," she said, " how we are all to be 
built up and renewed by Fanny's sweet influences.*" 

The young people now joined them; and shortly after 
luncheon the Vemons took ^ most affectionate leave of 
the whole family, every member of which they had so 
fiivourably impressed. 

Fanny had taken leave, on the evening before, of 
several old and sick people in the village, in whom she 
had a particular interest; and the rest of her last day 
at home was spent in talking over the future with 
Marian and William — strolling with all the family, for 
the last time, in the shrubbery and garden, at every 
bush and flower of which she now looked with a new 
and melancholy interest — and in listening with tearful 
eyes and a trustful heart to many affectionate sugges- 
tions and gentle warnings from all. 

Her father was to accompany her to the place of 
meeting in the morning, and leave her in the protection 
of her new friends after an early breakfast, at which all 
the family were to appear; and she retired early with 
Marian, her heart more oppressed than it had ever been 
in her short and happy life before. 

Mrs. Hervey seeing her so overcome, whispered to 
her to come presently into her dressing-room for a few 
minutes. When Fanny joinecj her mother there, just 
before going to bed, she found her still undressed and 
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walking up iand down the little room, the traces of 
tears on her cheeks. 

" My dearest mother !" cried she, throwing herself 
into her mother's arms, and giving way to a torrent of 
ready tears, ** I see you are unhappy at the thoughts of 
parting with me. Oh, let me stay with you yet ! I 
shall be quite miserable, I find, in leaving you all. 
Why was it ever dreamed of ?" 

** Calm yourself, my dear child," said Mrs. Hervey, 
drying her eyes; '' I am not unhappy, Fanny, in seeing 
you go ; only anxious, my love, and fearful, lest I may 
have left anything undone, or unsaid, which may be 
useful to you in your new path. I trust it will prove a 
safe one for you." 

** I trust so,'' said Fanny, also drying her eyes and 
striving to be calm; " but I do not feel strong. It 
seems to me that I shall need a support which may not 
be mine any longer — I mean that of a mother; and yet 
Mrs. Vernon looks all kindness and goodness, too." 

" I have no doubt of her great kindness, Fanny. 
But I would have you, my child, to rely only on your- 
self and on your God. Pray earnestly to Him who has 
given you life and all its blessings, and He will support 
and guide you in every step you take." 

" Ah, mother, I do not doubt either God*s goodness 
or my own entire dependence on him. It is not in this, 
or in the great principles of right and wrong, as they 
can be laid down beforehand, that I find my mind 
dark; it is a fear of the unknown, unguessed-of per- 
plexities which may bespt my new path — of a want of 
power to do, or rather to be, something I have not 
hitherto been — a dread of entering a new sphere, of 
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which I cannot clearly picture out to myself the duties 
—of the possibility of not being able to do my new 
part, whatever it may be, well enough either to satisfy 
myself or those whose love and approbation I must 
continue to enjoy, or I know I shall be miserable! 
My way has hitherto been so plain before me, my 
duties so simple — everybody so easily pleased, so loving 
—everything round me so peaceful ! You know," she 
continued, with a touch of her former spirit and a 
smile, " that I have often longed to have something to 
excite me, to call forth my best powers ; and now^ alas ! 
when the opportunity offers, a childish timidity has 
taken full possession of me, a vague fear of being 
weighed and found wanting — that I am going to dis- 
appoint those who have viewed me far too favourably — 
that I myself, even, may not be able to appreciate 
them, to understand manners and conduct new to me, 
and probably very different from those of which I have 
hitherto been accustomed to approve I" 

** I think I understand you, my love. Your feelings 
are natural; and I do not augur the worse as to yoiu: 
walking wisely and well in your new path — that you 
are not setting off in the belief that no stumbling-block 
may be met with in it." 

" Ah ! my dear mother, how many !*' 

" Do not, however, concern yourself much about the 
danger of not continuing to please your new friends, 
Fanny. There is a want of self-respect in such an 
apprehension, and, if dwelt on, it is sure to take away 
the simpUcity of manner, the unconsciousness of self^ 
which, after all, is the great charm both of the young 
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and of the old. I would Iiaye you banish this as much 
as possible from your mind. Neither need you have 
any great fear that your want of experience in society 
may lead you into doing or saying what is either 
improper or impolite. Good sense and good feeling 
are the parents of real good breeding; it belongs exclu- 
(dvely to no rank in life. The little words and tones 
which undoubtedly lend it a grace will be easily — 
indeed unconsciously — caught by one so young as you 
are, in the society you are entering; or they can be 
dispensed with. I would have you take no thought 
about them." 

*' My dearest mother, how well you imderstand my 
vague and fooUsh apprehensions !*' 

** But to go into more important points, my Fanny; 
there is an advice I have still to give you. In your 
estimate of the conduct — even the manners — of others, 
there may be need for great caution. There, it is safe 
always to make large allowance. Idleness and fiivolity 
— perhaps even (with the stricter ideas in which you 
have been brought up) what may seem to you levity, 
must be viewed with proper charity, and from a dif- 
ferent point of view to that from which you would 
regard such faults in Marian or in yourself. You have 
been accustomed to overlook in the uneducated and 
poor, blemishes incident to their situation. No doubt, 
high station and large fortune have also dangers and 
temptations, from which your happier middle lot is 
exempt." 

*' I know it, my dear mother; and, with all my admi- 
ration of what is refined and elegant in appearance and 
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manners, I have sometimes thought of these dangers 
and temptations as more than a balance." 

" They are, indeed, my child; but I have not quite 
done with this subject. At the same time that you are 
on your guard against a harsh judgment of those in 
different circumstances from yourself, you must not 
overlook the limit there ought to be to such toleration. 
There is no situation, Fanny, in which untruth, malice, 
or envious detraction, are excusable. Listen to God's 
law, written on your own conscience, and clearly re* 
vealed in his Holy Word; it will condemn these, 
wherever they are found, as explicitly as it does the 
more glaring vices, which no society tolerates. Exert 
yourself, then, Fanny, never to lose sight of this only 
safe guide; let it ever be bound as a sign on your hand 
— ^as a frontlet between your eyes !" 

** Ah, my mother, how completely your words seem 
to be dispelling the clouds and darkness which were 
hanging over me !'' 

" And yet all this," said her mother, smiling, "have 
you known from your youth upwards. You have only 
to recall it to mind, Fanny, in all emergencies, in your 
judgment of others, and, more particularly, in the 
stricter duties of self-examination and self-government. 
You cannot too strongly fortify every avenue by which 
evil communication may enter to corrupt and defile. 
Preserve carefully your own integrity; be ever true to 
yourself, my beloved child, and you need have little fear 
either about your proper conduct to others, or that their 
' evil tongues' or * rash judgments' will ' ever prevail 
against you. 
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*' Mother !" said Fanny, in a firm voice, and with an 
erect mien, " I trust I never shall forget this hour, or 
your most precious words. They have infused a new 
strength into my soul. To 

' Fear God, and know no other fear!' 

How often have I heard these words; and yet I feel as 
if they had come home to me as a practical truth for 
the first time in my life ! I shall indeed struggle hard 
against all other fear; and no less earnestly strive to keep 
the fear of God continually before my eyes. Good night, 
my dearest mother; bless your grateful child; and, oh! 
ever continue to love her and to pray for her !" And 
Fanny left her mother's room with a lightened brow, 
and a sweet feeling of security in her heart against all 
the vague chimeras with which her ever-busy imagina- 
tion had been peopling the future, and which are 
sometimes more difficult to exorcise than it is to banish 
a rational anticipation of those real evils — in some mea- 
sure the inevitable portion of all created beings — which 
may well be said to 

" Claim the full vigour of a mind prepared." 

She slept tranquilly; and though there was a return 
of agitation and tears in taking leave at Belton, and a 
fresh flood in receiving her father's last kiss and bless- 
ing, she soon felt composed and cheerful enough to 
take an interest in the new scenes she was passing 
through, and to receive with grateful pleasure the 
soothing attentions and gentle caresses of her new 
friends. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

the first glimpse of LONDON, AND LONDON 

WAYS. 

ThE journey was made out with all the ease which 
good roads, a comfortable carriage, and ready post- 
horses ensure ; and by six o'clock they reached 
London. 

Fanny was too much confused by the noise and 
bustle everywhere, to have at first any very distinct 
idea of what she was looking at. But she soon felt her 
spirits rising, as if in sympathy with the tide of human 
life which seemed to flow so full wherever she turned 
her eyes. 

As they drove further into town, she grew collected 
enough to take particular notice, as they were pointed 
out to her, of the splendid dwellings of several persons, 
the very repetition of whose names had always suf- 
ficed to call forth a lively interest in one so alive as 
she was to whatever was great or good in past times or 
present. 

*' Apsley House ! — good heavens ! is it possible ?" 
she cried, with surprise and delight; and then, as if 
ashamed of her own enthusiasm, '*yet of course I 
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ought to have known I should see it just here, as there 
is the Park !" 

*' But, Fanny — nay, you are really In luck — this is 
more than we could have promised as a beginning. 
Look, my dear, at that person — there, on horseback, just 
before you !" And Fanny, at one glance, and with the 
deepest interest, recognised the well-known features oi 
the venerable hero himself, who had happened to stop 
his horse to speak to a gentleman at the moment they 
were passing. 

When they reached Curzon Street, and had entered 
the house — although Mrs. Vernon had tried to pi*pare 
her for it — Fanny had a little shock and disappoint- 
ment at the want of space and light and airiness in the 
rooms and hall. 

** Ah ! my dear Fanny, how much you will miss the 
delicious air and scents you are accustomed to ! Didn't 
I tell you how dingy and smoky everything would 
look and smell?" 

Fanny blushed to find what tell-tale eyes she had. 

" But what luxurious boxes of mignonette*'— looking 
out into the newly filled verandah — "and geraniums, 
and myrtles; as abundant as if we were back at 
Belton." 

"And fresh at present, Fanny, but not for long. 
The smoke in London provokingly soon subdues every- 
thing to its own quality; however, it is fortunate that 
our senses get dulled, or somehow reconciled to it, too. 
I promise you that you will not suffer much £rom this 
smoky odour after the first few hours; and then, as 
some amends, you will find, when we can drive fairly 
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into the country again, as if the roses were a thousand 
times fresher and sweeter than they ever were before." 

A cab now drove to the door, which Mrs. Vernon 
immediately recognised as her son's. 

" Ah !" said she, with much interest, " here is 
Charles. I was wondering what had become of him." 
And then, turning from the window with a disappointed 
air. '*No, the cab is empty: very strange !" 

At this moment Mr. Vernon entered from his room, 
in full dress and hat in hand, and greeted them all with 
cordial politeness. 

"My dearest Charles, how are you?" said his 
mother. ** But yorf surely do not dine out to-day? I 
quite counted on having you for this day at least 
Yes, do send away your carriage. Where were you 
going?" 

*' I am sure I wish I could," he said, with a slight 
bow towards Fanny, and a pleasant smile ; *^ but, my 
dear mother, I have been engaged, for I don't know 
how long, to dine to-day with the Turners, and to 
escort Lady Emily and her sisters to the Opera. Satur- 
day, you know, of all days in the week, is the least 
likely to come round and find any man in London un- 
pledged to some agreeable duty or another. If I had 
had, in timey the remotest idea you would have been 
here to-night; — but I only got your note this morning, 
and you know you talked of Monday or Tuesday when 
I left you." 

** So I did," she said, clearing her brow, " and can- 
not blame -you ; yet I am miserably disappointed, for I 
wanted to consult you about fifty things. You see I 
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have made good my point" — (smiling) — " and carried 
offmy fair prize." 

" Yes," said he, smiling also, '* and shown able gene- 
ralship thereby; one need not be a conjuror to decide 
on that at once. Miss Fanny Hervey is not a person 
to be willingly parted with, either by relations or 
neighbours." 

Fanny blushed. *' I fear," said she, ** my own desire 
to accompany Mrs. Vernon far exceeded anybody's 
wish to keep me." 

" I am sure," he quickly answered, *' if anything 
can enhance the value of your company, it is what you 
now say. My dear mother, have you any further com- 
mands for me ?" 

" No — yes, I dare say I have, but nothing I can 
think of in one instant. Must you go immediately?" 

He glanced at the time-piece, and smiled. 

'* I am only an hour after my time, I see; dinner was 
ordered very early, that we might not miss Lablache's 
opening flourish in the new opera; but I could not bear 
to go without, at least, paying my respects to you, and 
must make my peace somehow or other as I best may." 

When he was gone, Mrs. Vernon conducted Fanny 
to her room, which was next to her own dressing-room, 
and indeed opened into it. 

" It has been hastily prepared,'' she said, looking 
round, with a dissatisfied air, at the dingy moreen 
hangings; " if I had had a little more time, I should 
have prepared a prettier bower for you, Fanny; but 
you will not, I hope, be much here, except to sleep; 
this room will always be open to you" — stepping into 
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her own, which was simply but elegantly furnished, 
and had, besides all the proper dressing appointments, 
a table with flowers and books and writing materials 
on it, some pictures on the walls, and a small bookcase. 
" Here, I hope we may spend some pleasant hours 
together — ^but not before you have looked about you 
long enough to be tired, and wish for a little quiet." 

Fanny's eyes sparkled. '* I can never wish for a 
greater pleasure than to be here alone with you, to hear 
you talk or read, or to read to you. Oh ! you cannot 
think how happy you are all making me !" 

Mrs. Vernon kissed her forehead. 

" There, my dear, is the dinner-bell. Do not take any 
trouble about your dress to-night, for I shall send you 
early to bed. You look a Httle fatigued with the long 
drive — and so am I." 

The first few days of Fanny's stay in London were 
passed by Mrs. Vernon and her in driving about the 
parks and streets, and in shopping, for the purpose of 
putting Fanny's wardrobe into proper London trim. 

The dresses she had brought with her were looked 
over by Mrs. Vernon and her maid Portman, and all 
pronounced '* pretty, and in very good taste," but at 
the same time discarded as not suitable for present wear, 
and several new ones ordered to replace them. 

Though Fanny had been always accustomed to dress 
neatly and carefully, she was quite surprised at the 
attention shown by Mrs. Vernon in choosing the most 
insignificant article she ordered for her ; and still more, 
that the result of all this careful selection of the finest 
materials, and minute orders as to making-up, should 
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have been dresses perfectly elegant certainly, but ap- 
parently the simplest in the world. 

** I don't know what I expected to see," she cried, 
with comic surprise, *' as I understand none of the names 
milliners use, either for stuffi or styles; but certainly 
something very different from this pretty simple frock, 
which, however, I quite admire, and shall feel perfectly 
at home in." 

Mrs. Vernon smiled. 

** You did not fancy, I hope, that I meant to dress 
you like an Indian Princess or the Lady Mayoress? 
No, no, Fanny ; yours is happily neither an age nor a 
style of beauty to which ornament can add many 
charms. Nevertheless, and though there be a grace 
beyond the reach of art, some art is necessary not to 
overlay our graces. I always give the particular orders 
you heard, because my taste is severe. Seeing every day 
a number of exquisitely-dressed people, one's eye gets, 
without trying in the least for it, to be very critical, and 
easily offended by any want of harmony in colour or 
elegance of tournure. Depend upon it, you will very 
soon come to perceive a wide difference between such a 
pretty simple dress as this and one made by an ap- 
prentice hand ; and," smiling, ^* you know, one of the 
highest arts is to conceal art !" 

Fanny laughed. 

** But I doubt whether I should admire a simple 
dress that I knew had been much thought about ; it 
would seem no longer natural, any more than a studied 
compliment or witticism ! It is, surely, the ease with 
which we suppose it to be done that makes the value of 
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them all ? I have always thought it was only because 
it is natural to dress simply that it is pretty !" 
" Well ! but my little Perdita, and— 

* Say it be, 



Yet Nature is made better by no mean. 
But Nature makes that mean. 

The art itself is Nature!' 

And do not suppose it continues to require study, 
though at first it does. To a person of tolerably good 
taste the habit of being always parfaitement bien mise 
comes very easily ; and when one knows exactly what 
one wants, the giving particular directions about it is 
really no trouble at all." 

But a very short time was required for making all 
the reforms in Fanny's dress and appearance which 
even Mrs. Vernon's scrupulous taste thought requisite. 

She was so young and lovely, and had so much of life 
and soul in her countenance aad air, there seemed, in- 
deed, scarcely a possibility of either adding to or taking 
from the continual varying charm by all that the most 
laudable art could effect. Whatever she wore became 
her, and what would have seemed carelessly worn by 
others, her native grace lent a charm to, and seemed 
" to make defect perfection." 

Mr. Vernon made a remark to this effect one day to 
his mother. He had come unexpectedly into her dress- 
ing-room, and found her trjdng on some caps, which 
had just been sent home, one of which she had set 
carelessly on Fanny's head who stood by, and was 
saying as he entered, ** There ! see how matronly you 
look now." *His eyes, following the direction of hers, 
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had said so plainly " How very charmingly you look!" 
that Fanny, rather overpowered by their expression, 
had blushingly removed the cap and left the mother 
and son together. 

** Any attempt to spoil the beauty of that face would, 
indeed, be labour lost,*^ he said, smiling. 

Mrs. Vernon was highly gratified. 

** I quite agree with you, Charles. I dare say I have 
been needlessly scrupulous about letting any of my 
friends see my pretty protegee until she could appear 
in the most recherche costume; as you say, Fanny's 
beauty is perfectly independent of the ordinary acces- 
sories of dress.'' 

He was busy disengaging a crimson china-rose from 
one of the flower- vases; as soon as he had, by a slight 
glance at the mirror, ascertained that it was properly 
fitted into his button-hole, he was ready to ask, 

** Oh! you intend her, then, to make a great sensa- 
tion, do you V 

^* I think it likely she will be greatly admired; she 
is very lovely." 

'^ And you were only keeping her back for a few 
days, that she might flash out all at once with greater 
brilliancy ?" 

" Yes; I wished her to have every advantage. But 
we have not lost much time : we have not been quite a 
week in town. I was much struck with her appear- 
ance at the ball, not only on account of the extraordi- 
nary likeness you know I saw — and which you yourself 
acknowledge — but from her noble, simple beauty; and 
when I saw her afterwards at her pretty cottage home. 
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SO beloved as well as lovely, it was quite a picture, and 
I thought nothing in the world could improve such 
perfect simplicity and freshness. But no sooner is one 
back in town, than fashion, and all the other conven- 
tionalities, seem to regain their dominion over us; and I 
felt more timid, and as if it were safer not to despise 
the assistance of Devy and Maradan." 

He laughed. 

" Quite right. It is only a pity the season is so 
far advanced, since these are your views about her. 1 
had no idea of such a thing. I imagined you wanted 
her as a companion for yourself; and when you did not 
take her out in the evenings, supposed her friends had 
had scruples about the wicked ways of town, and had 
made you promise not to make her dissipated." 

** So they did; and I assure you I shall take good 
care not to wear her out. I love her very, very much, 
and would not for the world see her cheeks look pale 
and her eyes dim with fatigue." 

*' That would,* indeed, be a thousand pities V^ said he, 
smiling. *' And is she quite content to be quiet, or is 
she aware of your present seclusion being only the 
reculer pour mieuof sauter f" 

*^ She, poor dear child ! thinks herself in paradise, 
looking only at the outside of things ! She is brim-full 
of enthusiasm. Every street and building is associated 
in her mind with the old heroic doings of history, or 
the words of poetry and literature." 

*' How very charming !" he said, with some interest. 
*^ I have no doubt you will find her quite an acquisition. 
She is surely very young for that sort of thing?" 

VOL. I. B 
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** The Admiral and Mrs. Hervey — I wish you had 
seen something of them — are really accomplished peo- 
ple ; not at all rusty firom their coimtry life: they seem 
to make entire companions of their yoimg people, and 
Fanny haa certainly been an apt scholar." 

'^ I can fancy that," he said. ^' I have not heard her 
talk much yet ; but her eyes speak volumes, I see, when 
she is interested, and no doubt her tongue is equally 
eloquent/' 

*^ I am sure you would be amused with her; the fresh- 
ness of her mind would be sure to interest you* She 
discourses most eloquently sometimes, and has a won- 
derful memory for curious and /?29t£an^ facts connected 
with what she sees. London, to her, is not only a place 
where the best of people and of everything else are to 
be foimd most readily, but it is also full of romantic asso- 
ciations; and. I do believe she would desire no livelier 
excitement than she would find in lingering over the 
monuments in Westminster Abbey for hours and hours." 

" But you can't aJBTord to indulge ier in these senti- 
mental pleasures at present,'^ said he, laughing ; '^ the day 
is abeady far spent, and her own achievements not even 
set about. When do you mean her to begin the work 
of destruction? When will she be in ftdl armour, ready 
to witch the world with those bright eyes and sUken 
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" My dear Charles," said Mrs. Vernon, quickly, **you 
quite misunderstand me. I have not the slightest wish 
that she should make conquests, as you are supposing. 
I should like her to be admired— ras I ISce you to be 
admired, or wliatev^ belongs to me — ^but I have nothing 
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more than this in view. Don't for a moment suppose 
I have any plan of catching a match for her: that is 
the last thing in the world 1 should ever condescend to 
dream of for any one I really love/' 

" Oh P' said he, dowly, " how dull I have been ! But 
light begins to break slowly in on me now. She is not, 
then, to * be dressed all in her best, as fine as flowers in 
May,' in order to gain a splendid partie, but merely to 
* gild the refined gold, and throw a perfume on the vio- 
let,' of your pretty boudoir. Well, I am delighted !" 

Mrs. Vernon looked hurt. 

" My dear Charles, how determined you are to annoy 
me by carrying everything I say to extremes this 
morning ! You know very well what attracted me 
first to this sweet girl: can you not suppose that I 
should like to have her with me, and to see her ad- 
mired by others, without either scheming to marry 
her, or keeping her for such a selfish purpose as you 
speak of ?" 

" I am quite ready to suppose whatever you bid me 
in regard to her, my dear mother,"* cried he, playfully 
kissing her hand. " I greatly admire your taste in the 
selection of a companion, and shall be delighted to see 
you interesting yourself in her so long as—" 

'^ So long as I require no help from you," interrupted 
she, reproachfully; "that was wbat you were going to 
say, was it?" 

" I was going to say," he gravely answered, " that so 
long as Bhe can in any way add to your happiness, she 
will be a most welcome guest in this house— to me." 
" I understand you," she said, in a quick, agitated 
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voice; "no doubt she will, and doubly so, you might 
have added, to your father. I know what a burden I 
often am to you both, and how welcome anything must 
be that promises to relieve you from the oppression." 

'* Good heavens ! my dearest mother, is it possible 
you can mistake me so far? Why will you say such 
terrible things? How can you return again and again 
to fancies so unworthy of your own good heart, so in- 
jurious both to my father and myself! — how often have 
they been combated ! How often have you even con- 
fessed that you had been mistaken — imreasonable V^ 

** I am always wrong," she said — ^her tears now falling 
fast — " but 1 am very unhappy, very miserable." 

" Yet why should this be?" he earnestly said. " It is 
true you have met with a great misfortime. God knows 
I am not disposed to underrate the pain of it, and can 
make every allowance for its affecting you, perhaps to 
your latest hour; but why should you give way to such 
deep despondency? why turn obstinately from such 
comforts as are still yours — from the consolation my 
father's affectipnate attentions are constantly offering 
you?" 

She shook her head impatiently. 

" I am sure," he continued, *' he is ever kind, ever 
patient and indulgent." 

" Yes; patient and indulgent V^ exclaimed she, bitterly. 
"You have well described him; but my heart wants 
something more than patience and indulgence, Charles; 
something more than he has to give, I believe; he 
cannot feel for me, and I have a constant craving for 
sympathy and love. Do not say I yield without a 
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Struggle. The very attempt I am making to interest 
myself with this girl, which you seemed but now in- 
clined to ridicule, may show you how far this is from 
being the case. And when did I ever turn away from 
any kindness — any attention, however trifling — offered 
by you, my son ! my only child ! the idol of my most 
imhappy Ufe? Ah! Charles, it is only through you 
that I can now either be consoled or sufier more! 
Think of this before you allow yourself either to blame 
me or to be estranged from me 1'* 

^* Mother !" he answered, in a husky voice, " you well 
know your power over me; you also know how very 
tenderly I love you: let this content you. I am not so 
much nor so often with you, perhaps, as you wish — as 
I ought to be; but there are reasons which I cannot 
My professional duties occupy some part of my time ; 
society, as you know, has also its duties and its tempta- 
tions. I do not pretend to be difierent from others of 
my age and station; but this I can promise you: no 
a^raction elsewhere shall ever deprive you of my most 
affectionate regard — ^my most earnest sympathy. Nobody 
except yourself can ever drive me from you. I regret 
beyond expression, the misunderstanding that so often 
exists between you and my father, and must tell you, 
that as far as I dare to judge between you, it seems to 
me that you mistake him. But this is a delicate sub- 
ject for one to approach who loves you both equally, 
and who has received from you both equally the most 
affectionate and indulgent treatment since his earliest 
recollections. To each other alone are you responsible; . 
and it is certain there can be no want of sympathy in the 
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one, no prejudice given way to by the other, without its 
bringing a corresponding measure of unhappiness upon 
both. But why should I speak in this way ? Let us have 
done with such painful subjects. What was it we were 
talking so pleasantly about only a minute ago ? Miss 
Hervey ! Oh, dear, how should so feir a subject have 
led to anything disagreeable ? and how could you take 
my playful remarks on her — made in the most perfect 
gaiety of heart — in anything but good part ? I assure 
you I admire her quite as much as you can do. It 
seemed that here at least was a point at which all our 
sympathies were meeting pleasantly and heartily." 

" I had thought so, too. Something like this was 
certainly in my mind in regard to her," said Mrs. 
Vernon, with more composure. " Looking at her 
beauty and sweetness in the sunshine of her own home, 
I had indeed flattered myself she might help to bring 
peace and even pleasure to one at which they have been 
too long rare visitants !" 

" And so she will,'* said he, cheerfully. " I feel as- 
sured she will be an object of much interest and pleasure 
to us all. She is so already. I never saw any one 
about whom one could pronounce so readily — ^both 
from manner and physiognomy — that she is perfectly 
amiable." 

" I am sure of it," she answered again, smiling faintly; 
" and you will then help me, I hope, to make London 
gaieties (very soberly indulged in) agreeable to her?" 

" Of course, I shall do mon possible, ** said he, laugh- 
ing, and slightly colouring; " but mind, I have told you 
I am not my own master, but sworn cavaliere servente 
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to half-a-dozen others, who, if not * so fair as she,' are 
nevertheless * fair enough for me.' But you need have 
no fears that she will want esquires. You know, or I 
may tell you so at once, that / am not a man likely to 
fall in love — my time for that is over ; but 111 engage 
for her having more lovers before the end of the season, 
late though it be, than she has fingers to count them 
on ! But, my dear mother, I must really bid you 
good-bye — I am forgetting my thousand-and-one im- 
portant afiairs !" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FIRST CLOUD, AND THE OPERA. 

As soon as Fanny, who was deep in a letter to 
Marian full of love and news, heard Mr. Vernon run 
lightly down-stairs, she put her paper aside, and with- 
out tapping, re-entered the room with the same buoyant 
step and bright look with which she had lately quitted 
it. No black spot — ;even so ** broad as the hand of a 
man" — had as yet come between her and the sweet sun- 
shine. Her young mind, elevated by a romantic 
enthusiasm, seemed to shed its own light on whatever 
it contemplated. Her refined taste was fully gratified, 
her heart still undisturbed by passion, while her afiec- 
tions were softly called forth and responded to. Joy 
filled her bosom, and hope sparkled in her eyes, and as 

yet 

*' Time went flowing in a tide so fair/' 

that Care seemed actually to have drowned himself in 
the flood. It was no wonder, then, as she had just been 
telling Marian, that London, even under a July sun, 
and with all its dust and smoke and noise, was a great 
many times more interesting than her most sanguine 
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dreams had pictured it; and would indeed be perfection 
itself, were but the dear, dear inmates of Belton added 
to its already innumerable inhabitants. 

Her step as she entered was so light, that no sound 
of it reached Mrs. Vernon's ear. That lady still sat on 
a low chair, at the further end of the room, on the same 
spot she had occupied during the short conversation 
which had just passed between her and her son. 

Her eyes were now fixed on the ground, and so en- 
►tire was her abstraction from all except the subject of 
her own thoughts, that she had uttered a few words, 
quite distinctly, though in a low voice, before poor 
Fanny could intimate to her that she was no longer 
alone. 

There was an agitation in her tones, a look of 
anxiety and trouble in her countenance, as she muttered, 
" If I could only flatter myself there was nothing quite 
wrong — ^if I could only rid myself of a dreadful anti- 
cipation !" — which made it quite impossible for the im- 
pulsive Fanny to address her in the ordinary tone. 
Her heart sank within her — ^her gaiety was gone in an 
instant — and with eyes full of compassionate tears, she 
knelt down by Mrs. Vernon, and taking both her hands, 
pressed them to her bosom and lips, inquiring in the 
tenderest accents what could have happened so suddenly 
thus to disturb and distress her. 

Mrs. Vernon started, and for a moment looked sur- 
prised — even annoyed. ** My dear child ! why do you 
steal on me in this way ! When — ^how — what did I 
say to make you suppose I was particularly distressed?" 
But when she looked into Fanny's innocent face, and 
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saw her natural start of surprise at this rebuke, her 
conscience instantly smote her, and drawing her to- 
wards her, she kissed her cheek and said, " Forgive me, 
my dear child! I was disturbed; my imagination was 
leading me into troubled waters, as it often does, I £uicy^ 
out of my weakness and my melancholy. It is possible, 
my poor Fanny, that you may find you have under-^ 
taken a harder task than you thought for, in vowing 
yourself to me ! My head is not always — ^I have not 
always the self-command, the collected manners of 
happier people. My temper is more irritable — more 
suspicious than it once was ; I am so well aware that my 
presence must sometimes be a painful infliction on — on 
those who are more happily constituted, that at timea 
I feel utterly discouraged, and seem to lose my faith in 
their goodness and love." 

"Oh, never, never do so!" cried the kind-hearted 
Fanny, much moved by the despondency of this lan- 
guage; " who ever saw you, or heard your voice with- 
out interest ? I have scarcely known you one fortnight^ 
and yet I feel convinced, that however long my future 
life may be, and in whatever manner spent, I could, 
never forget you; the touching expression of your looks, 
the kind words you have uttered, would never leave 
my heart and memory. If, then, I am bound so firmly 
to you after only a few days* intercourse, what must: 
be the feelings of those on whom you have fi)r years 
and years poured the full tide of your warm, loving, 
affections !" 

Mrs. Vernon rose suddenly, her looks more dia- 
ordered than Fanny had yet seen them. 
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"Hush, Fanny! — ^hush, my child," she cried, in a 
suffering tone; '*you know not how deeply you are 
now probing my sorest wounds — how, with the best 
and most generous intentions, you are forcing on my 
attention a cause of misery I would &in hide from my 
own — ^how much more, then, from every other human 
eye!" 

Fanny stood in utter consternation. 

" Speak to me of yourself — ever — ever, my sweet 
Fanny," she added in a gentler tone; " I am sure you 
are kind, and loving, and true ; I feel that I may indeed 
confide in your innocent affection — that you possess 
that real sensibility which no one need try to feign in 
any intercourse with a nature like mine. Oh the 
misery of a warm, full heart, associated with what is 
cold and insensible ! Is it not like the living and the 
dead together? But I am again forgetting myself; I 
did not think I had been quite so weak; again must 
I ask you to pardon — to forget all this." 

Fanny knew not what upon earth to do or say, so 
afraid did she feel that by some word or look she might 
again unintentionally excite Mrs. Vernon's already over- 
wrought feelings. 

It occurred instantaneouslv to her mind that the 
want of kindness and sympathy, either in her husband 
or son, must be the cause of the suffering she now wit- 
nessed ; and how Httle had she suspected the possibility 
of such a thing in either ! Which to blame ? Colonel 
Vernon — always so gentle and considerate — ^she must 
acquit him. But she felt there was no safety in ap- 
proaching one or the other of them, even by inference; 
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and to speak again of herself — of her own feelings — 
that would surely be both indelicate and improper ! 

Mrs. Vernon broke the short silence first herself. 

" Come," cried she, making a visible effort to be 
tranquil, " let us put an end — for ever, if possible — to 
such painful subjects; that they should have even once 
occurred between you and me, Fanny, is most imfor- 
tunate for both ! One gentle bosom I surely might have 
left at rest — a sanctuary, indeed, into which nothing so 
unholy should ever have entered. My poor, poor, 
child, how 1 h^ve frightened you — ^how very wrong 
and thoughtless I have been ! This must certainly not 
be again. What was it, my dear, that we were to do 
this morning T 

Fanny mentioned a book they had talked of reading. 

** No, no, Fanny, that would never do." Then, 
after a moment's pause, " Put on your bonnet rather, 
my love ; we shall drive out, and, if it be possible, drive 
away every thought that is not fair and pleasant; we have 

much to do that is interesting ; let us call on Signer N , 

and fix on to-morrow for your first singing lesson." 

And poor Fanny left her, with an oppression of spirit 
and a general feeling* of discouragement at once so new 
and painful, that it was neither in the power of the 
quick drive, nor of the variety of the constantly shifting 
objects before her eyes, for some time to dissipate it. 

Seeing Mrs. Vernon, however, regain her usual look, 
effected what the other distractions had failed in doing: 
by the time they returned, she had begun to hope that 
her imagination might have magnified in some degree 
both Mrs. Vernon's suffering and its cause. 
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Next morning, at breakfast, Mrs. Vernon mentioned 
her intention of going with Fanny to the Opera in the 
evening, 

" I see," she said, glancing at the paper, "it is the 
comic opera of * II Matrimonio Segreto.' Lablache is 
admirable in it, and Malibran's sweetness and beauty are 
set off rather than disguised by the old lady's shrewishness 
and antiquated costume. We shall have a scene or two 
also from * Lucia de Lammermoor.' I am glad not the 
whole opera, for Fanny's sake. We must not have her 
eyes dimmed, as they would too surely be by the whole 
weight of Ludcis woes on her very first appearance." 

Colonel Vernon shrugged his shoulders — 

"Ah! I wish * Lucia' were far enough off! That 
opera excruciates me! It is far too tragic to allow 
us to enjoy the music, some of which is very pretty, 
too." 

" But you will go with us?" said she. 

**0h, certainly! I was thinking rather of Fanny 
than myself: I dare say I am tolerably proof at this 
time of day. I long to see dear Fanny introduced to 
the pleasures of the Opera; it is certain she will at 
once appreciate them. And, after all, we are pretty well 
off, as a beginning, with * H Matrimonio;' it is quite a 
pleasant affair from first to last. I had better go at 
once and secure a good box." 

When Mr. Vernon came down-stairs, he was also 
told of their intention, and asked to accompany them. 

"Aha," he said; "I am delighted to hear you are 
coming forth at last. Every opera now is precious, as 
we must look forward to losing them soon, I fear. I 
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shall be charmed to join you there, though I cannot 
accompany you, which annoys me. Your firiend" (to 
his mother) "Mrs. Ormsby Cottin — the charming 
widow, as she delights in being called — has enlisted me 
in her service this evening, to dine with her and 
to attend her to the Opera; but I shall easily find 

you." 

Soon after Fann3r*s singing-lesson — at which Mrs. 
Vernon was present, much pleased with the admiration 

Signer N expressed of her voice as it now was, 

and amused by the wonderful efiects he predicted when 
its powers should be fully developed by proper exercise 
and able tuition — ^Mr. Henry Rushbrook was annoimced. 
Henry had called one day before, but had missed the 
ladies; and now came early, that he might have a better 
chance of finding them. 

Fanny's pleasure at seeing a face familiar to her from 
infancy, and by its resemblance to Edmund — indeed to 
all the family — at once transporting her to Salterton, 
and its home-like interests — was great, and most un- 
affectedly expressed. 

Mr. Rushbrook was equally delighted to see her; and 
they had a long and lively conversation on interesting 
topics, old and new, in which Mrs. Vernon joined 
with that polished ease and sweetness which made her 
manners so generally engaging. 

" I fear," said Henry, as he rose to lake leave at the 
end of half an hour, ^' I am tran^essing all polite 
rules by the length of this visit; but the sight of Miss 
Fanny makes me not only forget myself, but also how 
many claims there must be on your morning hours." . 
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" No, indeed," answered Mrs. Vernon, kindly; " we 
could not have been more agreeably engaged, could we, 
Fanny? even with the picture-gallery we proposed look- 
ing over this morning, and which we shall yet have 
plenty of time for. I hope you will come to us very 
often, Mr, Rushbrook ; you will always be welcome. 
What say you to dining here this evening, and going 
with us to see Fanny enjoy her first opera ?" 

" That no pleasure could be greater to me," he said, 
" and there will not be the drawback to its enjoyment 
of needing to break through rules laid down by duty, 
Saturday is my permitted pleasure-day." 

"Charming!" cried Fanny, with sparkling eyes. 
" I have been wishing all the morning that some of the 
Belton folks could have been with us to-night ; and * 
Henry is certainly next best." 

" Well then, good-bye, Mr. Rushbrook, and re- 
member to be here by six o^clock." 

The jocund day shed by a July sun, still considerably 
above the horizon when Mrs. Vernon and Fanny, ac- 
companied by the Colonel and Henry Rushbrook, 
entered the Opera, rendered the first coup d'oeil of the 
house somewhat disappointing. 

So paled were its ineffectual fires, to the eye unable 
Bt once to accommodate itself to the contrast of lights, 
that Fanny, who did not think of the reason why the 
noble oval, so thickly studded with square curtained 
hollows, should at first look everywhere dingy and 
obscure, had a momentary fear that she was to be as 
mucdi disappointed in her expectation of a brilliant 
spectacle now, as she had formerly been at the race-ball 
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A very short time put to flight all such apprehensions. 
Wherever she turned her eyes, soon accustomed to the 
change of light, they encountered some form of beauty, 
grace, or surpassing elegance, which convinced her that 
here was a very different assemblage. 

The splendid coup d'ceil of the house itself, alive at 
every point — a series o{ tableaux vivanta in gilded frames 
— and, over all, that matchless chandelier, which the 
sun's light alone could have paled — was soon done 
justice to by her quick eye and correct taste; and ^en 
the Colonel or Mrs. Vernon had pointed out to her 
some individuals of note, from high rank, beauty, or 
literary attainments, she felt as if the various interests 
already before her would have afforded ample enjoy- 
ment for one evening, without the assistance of the 
musical performances at all. 

When the curtain was drawn up, however, and as 
the opera advanced, all other delights became secondary. 
Lablache's extraordinary powers, both of voice and 
acting — MaHbran's matchless beauty and grace — ^her 
exquisite strains, as bewitchingly playful in this cha- 
racter as they were heart-rending in that of Lucia — 
absorbed her whole mind; and tears of pleasure and 
admiration filled her eyes, and almost took away the 
power of speech. But Colonel and Mrs. Vernon saw 
in her expressive eyes, far better than words could have 
told it, her real sensibility and perfect enjoyment of 
both acting and music; and the freshness of feeling 
evinced by her, as well as by the frank-hearted Henry 
Rushbrook, had power to give a new zest to pleasures 
which had no longer, for them, the charm of novelty. 
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The first piece was quite over before Fanny's atten- 
tion was sufficiently disengaged to allow her to recollect 
that Mr. Vernon had not yet made his appearance ; and 
she immediately expressed to Mrs. Vernon her regret 
that he had missed such a treat. 

" You are very good, my dear," said Mrs. Vernon, 
looking kindly at her, " to grudge that others should 
not share in what has so much interested you; but 
Charles has not missed it, he has been here ever since 
the piece began. I thought you might have noticed 
him — but, to be sure, you would not know where to 
look. There — that box in the bend of the house, but 
in the tier below us, is Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's. Do you 
see her? — with a pink hat and drooping feather." 

** I see the pink hat, but not Mr. Vernon. Oh ! 
there is the beauty of the Sussex ball, Lady Emily 
Turner, in the same box. And now I do see Mr. 
Vernon ; he is standing up behind the ladies, rather in 
shade." 

*^ And the other lady," said the Colonel, <' is Lady 
Anne Escott, Lady Emily's sister. You see her? — 
with the white wreath, just behind Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, 
She is by no means so handsome as Lady Emily, but 
she is a fine girl, too." 

Several other men were in Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's 
box; and Fanny, losing sight of Mr. Vernon, had 
almost forgotten him and it again, when he appeared 
at the door of theirs: he looked in very gay spirits, 
and was much excited. 

" I xieed not ask, I am sure," he cried to Fanny 
(having exchanged bows with Henry Rushbrook), 

VOL. I. S 
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" whether you are as much pleased as you expected to 
be. Your whole appearance says yes^ so plainly, that 
the tongue can scarcely add a further assurance." 

'* I should, indeed, be most insensible, if I were not 
now charmed. Every thing has delighted me. I can- 
not tell you what I think of Malibran !" 

*' Oh, no doubt she is divine," said he, carelessly ; 
" only she looks a little worn out to-night, as most of 
our divinities do, it must be owned. Are you not struck 
with the general want of fresh bloom all round you?" 

**No, indeed ! I have thought nothing about fresh 
bloom, and do not see what you mean, now that you 
remind me of it ; on the contrary, I am greatly struck 
with the brilliancy of the whole scene— the place and 
the people altogether quite dazzle me !" 

He smiled. " Ay, but then you see nobody to con- 
trast with the general tone of colouring — dingy, or 
falsely bright, as it all is. While everybody else 
in the house is in a ferment of admiration of the new 
face, the delicate fresh tint of which not only throws all 
others into shade, but puts to shame the fairest rose in 
the bouquet, its possessor is as unconscious as the rose 
itself !" 

For a moment she looked mystified. 

" In plain language,'' said he, laughing, " you have 
been too much occupied admiring others, I believe, to 
have noticed the many admiring glances directed to- 
wards yourself from all quarters of the house !" 

Fanny laughed incredulously, but could not avoid 
blushing, at this high-flown compliment, so much be- 
yond any Mr. Vernon had ever paid her. 
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" Do not mock my country breeding," she said ; ** I 
have been much absorbed, and no wonder. I am sure 
no one is likely to have taken notice of what is so 
natural, and there is nothing else about me which could 
have been commented on." 

** Oh, I knew very well," he said, shaking his head and 
laughing, " that you would not believe me a bit, though 
I spoke nothing but the truth. Mother, you are ap- 
plauded to the very echo, for the good deed of pro- 
ducing so charming a novelty at this threadbare time. 
You will readily enough believe me when I tell you, 
that as far as I am able to judge, there has not been so 
perfectly successful a debut made before during this 
long season. No, indeed : nothing like the sensation 
caused this evening by my fair cousin ; innocent as she 
sits there of all malice prepense ; absorbed as she 
describes herself; and certainly thinking of nothing less 
than the mischief she is causing right and left !" 

" I have been quite aware all the evening," said Mr. 
Eushbrook, smiling, " how entirely Sussex was beating 
the world of London to-night, and not a little proud 
of the triumph ; but, without such an example as you 
give me, I should not have dared to hint at such a 
thing !" 

" Now, Henry," cried Fanny, attempting to rally 
from the real confusion she felt, " pray do not you 
begin to flatter me. I don't mind what Mr. Vernon 
says, because I see it is only ' his way;' but if you begin 
to learn such arts, mind, I shall tell of you in a quarter 
where no such extravaganzas are tolerated ; I shall 

S 2 
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report you as aiding and abetting, with all your might, 
a plan laid utterly to spoil me." 

" I never saw any one more imlikely to fall a victim 
to such a plan, if it should be laid," said Mrs. Vernon, 
looking affectionately at Fanny; " but I will not have 
Fanny distressed, Charles; even truth, you know, ought 
not always to be told." 

" Oh ! this is worse and worse !"jcried Fanny, blushing 
still more deeply ; ** I did not think Mr. Vernon needed 
to be seriously admonished, any more than I should 
need to be told he is not serious." 

"Well, well," said Mr. Vernon, quietly, ** believe 
just as much as you please and no more. I am perfectly 
content to wait till there be ample proof of what I have 
told you. All I meant was to give you a quiet cousinly 
hint of what will really occur, of the rush there will 
presently be for the honour of an introduction to you. 
I am already bespoken, I don't know how many deep, 
but have only pledged myself as yet to one or two 
favourites; there is nothing, you know, like keeping 
even the best of things scarce !" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

GAT NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

Everybody laughed at Mr. Vernon's speech, and 
the important air with which it was spoken. But as if 
in confirmation of it, a gentleman now appeared at the 
box-door, and after a kind and polite greeting to Colonel 
and Mrs. Vernon, touched Mr. Vernon's arm slightly, 
and was immediately introduced by him to Fanny, as 
*' his friend Lord Delverly, who was very anxious to 
have the honour of making her acquaintance." 

If it had not been for the touch on his arm, which 
fihe had perceived, and the last words of Mr. Vernon, 
epoken with a smile at her, Fanny would have supposed 
his Lordship's visit to the box quite accidental. She 
had heard of Lord Delverly; that he had been Mr. 
Vernon's fag at Eton, that they had been at College 
together, were now in the same regiment of Dragoons, 
and intimate friends; that he was the eldest son of the 
Earl of Halesworth, and brother to Lady Emily Turner 
and the Ladies Escott. All this she knew incidentally 
from Mrs. Vernon ; and she now saw for herself that he 
was a spirited-looking young man, tall and sallow-com- 
plexioned, with dark, powerful eyes, and very black 
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eyebrows, which, meeting shghtly on the nose, gave his 
countenance somewhat of a frowning or fierce expression ; 
but as the mouth was well formed, though large, and 
there was a remarkable sweetness in the smile, Fanny 
was at once inclined to pronounce him gentlemanlike, 
and quite good-looking enough, though certainly neither 
so handsome as Mr. Vernon, nor gifted with the ready 
address, nor the sort of aplomby or perfect command of 
every movement, which distinguished that gentleman 
from anybody else she had ever seen. 

After she had bowed her acknowledgment of the 
honour done her, there was a short silence, to which 
Fanny did not feel it possible to put an end, even by 
making the most trifling observation. A consciousness 
— which she hated herself for feeling — made her cheeks 
glow, and seemed to tie her tongue; and the fear of 
seeming, by her very awkwardness, to assume to herself 
some particular compliment from the sought introduc- 
tion, increased the awkwardness itself to a painM 
degree. She need have had no fear of being harshly 
judged; her friends viewed her far too partially either 
to wonder at the admiration she was said to have 
excited, or to see in her deep blushes more than the 
natural modesty of youth. 

* 

Mrs. Vernon hastened to relieve her by herself enter- 
ing into conversation with Lord Delverly, and in a short 
time Fanny had sufficiently regained her self-command 
to join occasionally in it. This she found it the more 
easy to do, that Mr. Vernon had almost immediately left 
the box, and could no longer abash her by compliment 
or significant glance; and she knew Henry Rush- 
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brook's plain manners too well, to fear from him any 
repetition of the unusually flattering strain in which 
he had for a moment joined. 

After some good-humoured criticism of the opera 
and the company near them, in the course of which 
Fanny had ventured a remark or two which were 
listened to with evident interest by Lord Delverly, 
he said to Mrs. Vernon, 

" Oh ! by the bye, I had almost forgotten a whole 
volume of messages I promised to deliver to you from 
the fair widow over the way, and my sisters." 

** That would, indeed, have been grarid dommage^ 
my Lord," she answered, smiling. " I hope, at least, 
that you recollect the most important of them.^' 

*' I think I do. One is, that they are all in despair 
at finding your usually hospitable door shut against them 
for a whole week; which they cannot imagine the reason 
of, since you are neither sick nor sorry, having been 
seen driving out rather oftener than ordinary the while." 

" And did it not occur to them that that was the 
reason of their not having found me at home? I think 
it might." 

*' Oh, don't mistake me !" he said, shrugging his 
shoulders. ** I was not Quixote enough to engage to 
make them appear reasonable, by any means. I only 
promised to deliver their messages." 

" But you see how reasonable my excuse is, at least," 
she answered, laughing ** and will, I trust, report 
accordingly." 

** Certainly." 

** And now for the next?" 
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** The next — let me see. Oh ! the next is the widow's 
affair altogether. She wishes to see you previous to 
fixing the time, and other important ^particulars, of a 
grand fete to be given at her Twickenham Villa." 

" Of which, she thinks, I am a likely person to be 
able to help her to arrange the interesting intricacies?'' 

He nodded. « Probably," 

** I am sure she has little good reason to do so, as I 
seldom go to a thing of the kind, and never in my life 
have attempted to give one." 

*' But how exigeante you are towards the poor 
widow !" he said, smiling. " Would any other mortal 
of her acquaintance — ^not I, most certainly — expect her 
to have a reason, at least a good one, for anything she 
does or says, or has done or said, from her innocent 
cradle up to this hour? Miss Hervey thinks this a 
libel ; but that is because she is not yet acquainted with 
the charming widow !" 

*' I? — I did not speak !" said Fanny, rather alarmed 
at being suspected of giving judgment. 

** Not with your tongue — no, no, I am quite aware 
you did not, but your eyes said most distinctly, How 
can you talk in this way of your intimate friend !" 

It was impossible to help smiling at him. 

** They certainly would," she said, ^' if I had known 
she was your Lordship's intimate friend." 

*' Oh, she is the best person I know, for all that," 
said he quite gravely; " only not the least in the 
world of a rational being. But it is wonderful to see 
how perfectly safely and well she gets on without a 
particle of brains." 
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^* How can you !" said Fanny, trying in vain not to 
laugh. 

"It is quite true/' he answered; "infinitely better 
than a very clever man I once knew, who had the mis- 
fortune to be bom slightly lame." 

" What effect had his misfortune on him?" 

" A very wretched one. He spent his whole life in 
grumbling over his defect, hating everybody whose 
two legs were of equal length, and whipping unfortu- 
nate schoolboys he suspected of laughing at him. Oh, 
I give you my honour, his case was quite a pitiable 
one! But the widow is as happy and careless as a 
bird, and does nothing but flutter about from bough to 
bough, and twitter and chirp, and with ever-gay plu- 
mage skim along, full of innocent enjoyment from 
morning till night." 

" I hope you have told me everything," said Mrs. 
Venion, " for there is the bell, and Lucia will imme- 
diately be commanding all our interests.**' 

" All I recollect, except that you are to be pleased 
to say by me when you will vouchsafe the widow an in- 
terview." 

" Tell her then, my Lord, that I shall be perfectly at 
her service till three o'clock to-morrow." 

Lord Delverly did not leave them, but Fanny's 
attention was soon so fully occupied by the touching 
sorrows of the fated Lucia, that she had not for some 
time a word or look for anybody else. 

Mrs. Vernon was right in thinking it well for Fanny 
that the whole of this opera was not given. She could 
not restrain her tears at some of its deeply tragic 
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scenes; and during Bubini's last song, as Edgardo, she 
felt quite overcome. 

As soon as it was over, Lord Delverly said, " Ah, 
I am always glad when that poor fellow's agonies are 
fairly at an end ; it is too cruel they should be so long 
protracted. What a blowing of noses! Ay, things 
will go all right again soon, and let us be comfortable. 
Now, Miss Hervey, you must cheer up and enjoy the 
baUet." 

" Yes, Fanny,'' said the Colonel, tapping her on the 
shoulder, **you must dry your pretty eyes now; you 
are going to see something that, I promise you, will both 
astonish and please you. The divine Taglioni! — I 
thought of her last evening, when you read to me that 
poem of Wordsworth's, where he describes his heroine 
as ' a spirit — ^yet a woman, too ! ' " 

Fanny looked round for Mrs. Vernon, who had not 
spoken for some time, and saw her touching her temples 
with eau-de-Cologne, and looking pale and worn out. 

** Do let us rather go home now !" she said immedi- 
ately to the ColoneL 

**What! you are not tired?" he asked, laughing. 
" You will never do for a fine lady if you are tired 
before the ballet begins." 

" But I have had quite enough of pleasure for one 
evening, I feel; and see how pale and fatigued dear 
Mrs. Vernon looks. Do let us go." 

** So you are, indeed ; I had not observed," he said, 
hesitatingly, to his wife. 

" I dare say not," answered she, coldly. ** It is only 
a bad headache, from the quantity of light. Thank 
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you, my love" (pointedly to Fanny), " for thinking of 
me; and since you are so good as to give up the new 
pleasure that awaited you so readily, I shaU take ad- 
vantage of the offer, and have the carriage sent for." 

As they waited for a minute tiU it should be an- 
nounced, Lord Delverly still attending them, they 
were joined in the crush-room by the party from 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin's box, who were also going away, 

** Ah ! dearest Mrs. Vernon — ^how d'ye do f^ cried 
Mrs. Ormsby Cottin, taking both her hands; "but I 
need not ask, for you look miserably tired, and no 
wonder. That sad Lucia, and the intolerable heat, 
and altogether, are they not annihilating?" 

" Do you feel the heat so very much?" said Mr. 
Vernon, looking anxiously at his mother. *' I waa 
just coming round to you. I did nol think you would 
have gone before Taglioni had made her appearance." 

" Nor did I mean to go so soon, but I have had a 
slight headache all the evening, and Fanny will not 
have me stay longer in case of increasing it.*' 

Fanny was exchanging curtsies with Lady Emily, 
who was leaning on Mr. Vernon's arm. 

" Miss Hervey does not look either hot or tired," 
said Lady Emily, politely, to her. 

" Indeed, I have felt too much delighted to feel any- 
thing else, I believe," said Fanny; *' but I shall enjoy 
Taglioni much more at another time. I have had quite 
pleasure enough for one night" 

** Do you know, we are all much in love with your 
sweet 'protegee^' whispered Mrs. Ormsby Cottin to 
Mrs. Vernon. 
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** With Fanny? I am glad you admire her." 

" Fanny ! and what a pretty simple name, too ! Ah, 
she is charming — altogether helU comme un angeT 
shrugging her shoulders and turning up her eyes. 

" You know, I suppose, that she is the daughter of 
my cousin, -Admiral Hervey?" 

" So Vernon has been telling me," she said. ** You 
must know," nodding confidentially, ** I had a small 
disappointment about that." 

*' How could that fact in any way disappoint you?' 

•* Ah, I knew you would laugh at me; but you shall 
hear, nevertheless. When I saw you driving out with 
an uncommonly beautiful girl, quite a stranger — and, 
from the teiiit frais^ evidently new from the country — 
and when, time after time that I called in Curzon-street, 
you know, I was not admitted — " 

" The only reason for which was {par parenthhe\ 
that we had driven out when you happened to call — " 

** Indeed! Well, I did not think of that. You know 
you are not generally so much abroad." 

" No; but now I have many things to show Fanny, 
who has never been in town before." 

" Well, I suppose it was silly of me, but I took an 
idea, somehow or other, that there was probably some- 
thing a little mysterious in her history; that her parent- 
age might be unknown, or that you had found her in 
some uncommon situation : in short, I had a vague idea 
you had brought her up out of Sussex for some romantic 
reason or another, and that she was to turn out quite a 
heroine." 

" A princess in distressful circumstances," said Mrs. 
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Vernon, laughing; *^an elder sister of Queen Victoria 
by a private marriage, defrauded of her due rights, 
whom I had vowed to place on the throne, or die! 
You expected, no doubt, some probable little adventure 
of that nature? Well, I am sorry to disappoint you: 
Fanny's birth, parentage, and situation %re cruelly 
common-place." 

*' So they are," said she, heartily joining in the laugh 
against herself, " but I am not sure that it is not better 
as it is." 

" For her, certainly." 

" But, remember, you have not yet introduced me to 
the charming girl." When this was done, " Ah," cried 
she, pressing her hand, ** I am sure we shall be the best 
friends in the world." 

'^Yes; you see at a glance, no doubt," said Lord 
Delverly, " that you are quite kindred minds ! Now, 
Miss Hervey, do not, I beg of you, forget this when 
you note down the compliments which have been paid 
you this evening, for the instruction of your home cor- 
respondents^" 

Fanny bowed and smiled, but made no answer. 
Mrs. Vernon named Fanny also to Lady Anne Escott, 
who had been talking busily to two young oiBScers a 
little outside the circle, and who now approached to 
pay her respects. The two officers followed her Lady- 
ship, and were introduced by Mr. Vernon to Fanny as 
Captain Travers and Mr. Conyers, "two gentlemen 
who were most desirous to have the honour of an intro- 
duction to her." They were both good-looking young 
men: Captain Travers, in particular, was gentlemanlike 
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and lively, and seemed quite ready to enter into con- 
versation with Fanny when he could find opportunity. 

Lord Delverly, however, kept his station by her side; 
and though he said nothing which particularly occupied 
her attention, she had not yet acquired the genial and 
ready tact* which, by a look or opportune word, can 
reciprocate and engage the attentions of two or three 
people at one time. 

" How is Lady Mary, to-night ?" said Mrs. Vernon 
to Lady Anne Escott ; a pale, hard-eyed girl, with an 
unmistakeable air of high birth and fashion, rather than 
of elegance, or beauty, or attractive grace of any kind. 
" I am so accustomed to see you together that I scarcely 
know you alone." 

*^And I scarcely know myself without her," an- 
swered she, readily. *^ She is perfectly well, thank 
you; though not at all delighted at being left at home 
with only papa. But Emily had no box to-night, 
and Mrs. Ormsby Cottin did not oflFer to bring us 
both. Lideed, she made rather a favour of bringing 
me, as she hates to have her box crowded up with 
women, and generally thinks two quite enough." 

" But we shall all be here next Wednesday evening," 
said Lady Emily, with a soft look and gentle voice ; 
'' and, as I have by no means the same objection to a 
large proportion of women, I shall be delighted, my 
dear Mrs. Vernon, if you and Miss Hervey will join 
our party. It is Taglioni's benefit. Do promise me !" 

Mrs. Vernon had only time to agree to this — which she 
readily did — before the carriage was announced. As she 
was going, Mrs. Ormsby Cottin again stopped her to 
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say, ** Ah! dearest Mrs. Vernon, I have not yet con- 
sulted you about my little fete : that must be another 
time.. Did Delverly ask you a question for me — when 
I could see you ?" 

" I did," he said, " and attended to the answer, too; 
which was more, 1*11 engage for it, than you would 
have done for yourself 1" 

She shook her fan smilingly at him. *^ Ah, you are 
getting beyond all bounds !" 

" Well, but for pity's sake do let us get beyond 
your boimds," he said, pretending to squeeze past her 
as she stood between them and the door. " Only see 
how tired Mrs. Vernon looks." 

Colonel and Mrs. Vernon and Fanny returned home 
alone. Mr. Bushbrook had taken leave of them at 
the box door, unwilling to lose the baUet ; and Mr. 
Vernon had. promised to return with Mrs. Ormsby 
Cottin, who had always a petit saiiper after the opera. 
Poor Mrs. Vernon's headache grew more and more 
oppressive, and she went straight to her own room. 
As Fanny bade her good-night, she said — 

" I feel so very sorry for your headache. If I had 
seen you well, I should have said that my enjoyment 
of this evening had been quite complete, but I fancy 
there is no perfect happiness." 

" Thank you, my love," said Mrs. Vernon, kissing 
her affectionately. " I am sure, if there were, I know 
who deserves to enjoy it — my good, kind, little Fanny* 
Do not mind the headache, dear, it will probably be 
quite gone to-morrow ; and some pleasure I have cer- 
tainly had to-night in spite of it — seeing you enjoy 
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yourself, and acquit yourself so entirely to my satis- 
faction, my child !" 

Fanny's time was now very fully occupied. Every 
morning slie took a lesson either in singing or drawing, 
and made rapid progress in both. Her natural powers 
were considerable, and she had a remarkable quickness 
of observation — a faciUty of reproducing, by assimi- 
lation rather than mere imitation, whatever she greatly 
admired in the works of others. 

The rest of the morning was generally passed in 
driving in the parks, studying pictures and other works 
of art, making visits or receiving visitors at home, 
with occasional morning concerts and flower-shows. 
All these pleasures were so entirely new to Fanny, and 
she was so impressible — had so wide an interest, so 
keen a relish for whatever addressed itself, in sweet- 
ness and beauty, to the senses, the fancy, or the heart, 
that her enjoyment of them all was complete. Every 
day she wrote to Belton, and almost every day she had 
a letter or note from thence ; and if there were neither 
concert nor opera to criticise, beauty to describe, nor 
witty conversation to repeat, in return for her varied 
communications, there was always enough in its simple 
home-details, its never-failing love, its thousand proofs 
of tender, watchful interest in all her concerns, fully to 
satisfy the affectionate yearnings of her heart towards it, 
which neither the reaUsation of old dreams and cherished 
fancies, the admiring glances she now met wherever she 
turned her eyes, nor the caresses of her kind new 
friends, had in the slightest degree lessened. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SECRETS IN ALL FAMILIES. 

The only discordant element in this full cup of de- 
lights which in any way threatened the happiness of 
Fanny's first month in London, and of which, indeed, 
she had seen a trace within the first week, arose firom 
the inequality of Mrs. Vernon's spirits. None of the 
fits of depression, however, from which she had yet 
seen her suffer, had been worse than the first. But, un- 
fortunately, the better Fanny understood her and them, 
the more reason did she find to deplore and regret 
them. 

With the tact of a person of real sensibility, she was 
quickly able to distinguish between the suffering which 
remains from a deep and unhealed wound, from even a 
morbid indulgence of the habit of vain regrets — ^both 
of which she had been rather prepared to encounter — 
and that impatience, exigeancey and sensitiveness to 
the slightest real or fancied want of sympathy and de- 
votion from those she loved, which Fanny, with all the 
tenderness she felt for Mrs. Vernon, could not conceal 
from herself were for the most part the cause of these 
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fits of deep gloom. With Fanny herself she was always 
kind and reasonable, touched with her gentleness, and 
pleased with her artless and almost unconscious devoted- 
ness. But it soon became evident to Fanny that there 
was a want of that unanimity and confidence between 
the Colonel and her, which she had been accustomed 
to consider as absolutely necessary to the happiness, or 
even the bare comfort, of married life. 

Amiable and gentlemanlike as in every respect the 
Colonel was, his nature seemed, imfortunately, different 
firom hers, in what she felt or fancied to be essentially 
important. He was upright and honourable; his tem- 
per was even, his patience great; and he was so gentle 
and kindly, that he could not without pain have 
crushed a fly — far less, intentionally, have given pain to 
a human being. 

But if at any time — even in the ardour of extreme 
youth — ^he had ever delighted in passionate emotion or 
powerful excitement, that time was undoubtedly long 
past; and with all the force of hia naturally level cha- 
racter did he now shrink from any violent disturbance 
of that calmness of mind and feeling which, as Fanny 
rightly judged, was his proper element, and which it 
was as painful, indeed impossible, for him to live well 
or long out of, as for a fish to live in the air, or a warm- 
blooded animal in the water. 

He admired his wife, listened with interest to her 
conversation, and liked to see her lively and cheerfiiL 
But her pitch of feeling was often too high for him. 
The least perceptible threatening of a scene alarmed 
and discouraged him; and Fanny, sometimes with a 
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feeling of pity — sometimes of provocation- — saw him 
steal oflF to his club, with the timid, hurried look of a 
person treading on a mine likely to explode under his 
feet, when, as she thought, a courageous fronting of the 
evil, whatever it might be, would have been both more 
manly and safer for himself. 

Without any assistance to her own quick perception, 
except a hint now and then which escaped Mrs. Vernon 
in the course of a burst of feeling, Fanny supposed she 
thoroughly comprehended the causes of this mutual 
misunderstanding and consequent estrangement; and 
though at first it seemed quite inconceivable to her, 
tiiat where there was still attachment enough between 
two people to make such sensitiveness possible between 
them, habit should have done so little to reconcile their 
natural dififerences, and almost inexcusable that there 
had been no strong-enough effort made by principle to 
bear with each other ; yet, on a further consideration, 
and going back to what she had heard of their early 
history— of her motherless and indulged youth — ^their 
liasty marriage and disparity of fortune-she felt that 
they had had no common difficulties to contend with, 
and that whatever title a sinless being might have had 
to cast at both the stone of ready censure, she her- 
self—convicted by her conscience of many firailties and 
inconsistencies — had none; on the contrary, she was 
more inclined to palliate and to pity than to blame; 
and still more to use every effort within her power to 
lessen in any degree the sufiering she witnessed. So 
far as she had yet seen, she had no doubt that an 
impartial judge would have at once exculpated the 

t2 
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Colonel from the greater share of blame. He was ever 
gentle and reasonable; while Mrs. Vernon's quicker and 
more violent feelings carried her too often beyond the 
limits of what was either moderate or just. But Fanny 
decidedly felt that of the two her sjrmpathies were more 
enlisted by Mrs. Yemon, both as the greater sufferer^ 
and because her temperament, with its ready sensi- 
bilities, more nearly resembled her own. And besides 
thisj her extraordinary and uniform a£fection for herself 
had completely gained her young impressible heart; and 
along with the early prestige in favour of her melancholy 
expressive face and elegant form, would probably have 
blinded her to greater faults than any she had yet either 
seen or suspected. While the Colonel showed her evoy 
polite and kind attention — ^for which she felt most 
grateful and obliged to him — Mrs. Vernon loved her, 
and leant on her for almost all the pleasure she seemed 
capable of enjoying. Her eye seemed to follow, with 
the interest of a mother's, every look of approbation 
directed towards Fanny; and never failed to meet hers 
with that full participation of feeling which showed the 
natural sympathy there really was between them; and 
•encouraged Fanny in a hope, of all others the most 
-cherished, that her presence was useful to Mrs. Vernon, 
and that by the constant attention and tender care she 
felt so well inclined to show her, her mind would in 
time be soothed, and her affections more satisfied. 

The sanguine spirit of youth — so apt to believe all it 
wishes, or thinks ought to be — entirely blinded Fanny 
to the most hopeless cause of Mrs. Vernon's depression, 
namely, the loss of her youth and the niore lively 
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feelings which had attended it ; the comparative loss of 
her beauty, and of the admiration she had been accus- 
tomed to excite by it in others. It was this, added to 
the loss of her daughter — the only object on earth she 
had felt it possible to project herself forward into (as 
she termed it) — which had borne so hard on a mind 
spoiled by early indulgence, unaccustomed to control, 
and unregulated by principle : by that principle, of all 
others the most important, which teaches the duty of 
submitting to God's will in all the trials of life, not 
with the enforced or passive submission of a slave to 
his tyrant, but with the gentle, docile humility of an 
obedient child to a tender parent, in whom he has 
implicit trust. 

It was this unfortunate combination of character and 
circumstance which had ruined Mrs. Vernon's happi- 
ness, and brought on that weariness of spirit which had 
made her turn from one object of promised enjoyment 
to another, as from broken cisterns that can hold no 
water; and made it, alas! only too probable that the 
present fount, filled with the glad waters of the young 
Fanny's fresh affections, might, as well as all the others, 
be hewn out for her in vain. 

Fortunately for Fanny, however — for her present 
happiness at least — she had no glimpse of these sunken 
rocks in her course. They were too deeply hidden, as 
well as too far removed from her own experiences, to 
give her any hint of their existence, or afford her any 
presentiment that she might altogether fail in the sweet 
task she had imposed upon herself, of healing by her 
love and friendship the pains of a too acute and exacting 
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sensibility, and supplying by her own willing and un- 
wearied attentions the want of such firom any other 
quarter. 

Her hopes were therefore high. Mrs. Vernon's 
general cheerfulness, and the readiness which she 
showed to enter into any scheme of amusement likely 
to give her pleasure, seemed to promise well for the 
success of her pious imdertaking. Her path seemed 
clear before her ; duty and inclination would walk with 
her side by side ; and she entered on it with a buoyant 
step and an alacrity of spirit, sufficient — ^if not quite to 
ensure success^ at least to defy all augury against it. 

It is often said that there are mysteries in all families; 
and Fanny had not been long in Curzon Street before 
she had reason to suspect that the family there, de- 
lightful and interesting as they were, formed by no 
means an exception to the truth of this remark. 

Fanny had no sooner penetrated (to her own satisfac- 
tion) into the cause of the unhappiness she saw existing 
between Colonel and Mrs. Vernon, than she began to 
perceive that there was also something amiss between 
Mrs. Vernon and her son, the nature of which she 
imderstood very imperfectly, and the reason not at all. 
It was evident that they were greatly attached to 
each other; that she both admired and loved him in no 
common degree ; that his gay spirits enlivened her when 
nothing else could ; that his presence was ever welcome 
to her ; and that her interest in him, and in whatever 
interested him, was constant and lively. 

His affection for her was scarcely less apparent. His 
time was more occupied by the duties of his profes- 
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don and the engagements of society than appeared to 
be always convenient or agreeable to her; but he 
seemed happy when he was at home, or in her com- 
pany elsewhL; paid her many loving and dutiM 
attentions; and often showed a solicitude about her 
health, and a tender interest in the state of her spirits^ 
which, with all her tendency to morbid distrust, were 
seldom misinterpreted by her. 

What first struck Fanny as very strange, was the ex- 
treme, and as it seemed to her undue anxiety she expe- 
rienced if his absence firom home was on any occasion 
much longer protracted than usual; and yet Fanny knew 
that her idea of the licence quite allowable to young 
men of fashion was avowedly far from a narrow one. 

Then his most intimate associates were Lord Delverly, 
the Turners, the Ladies Escott, and Mrs. Ormsby 
Cottin. They seemed all fond of Mrs. Vernon — to 
seek her society, and to be uniformly kind and obliging 
to her. Yet Fanny saw with no less surprise, that her 
behaviour to them, though never openly uncivil, was 
often really unkind and capricious. Sometimes she 
would give orders to be denied to them when they called; 
sometimes avoid their offered visits by a pretended 
engagement elsewhere ; and she often suspected them — 
Lady Emily and her sisters in particular — of hypocriti- 
cal professions towards herself and Fanny, and offers of 
kindness and accommodation which they very well 
knew could not be accepted. 

She annoyed her son extremely by drawing his 
attention to these fancied offences of his friends — for 
fencied Fanny really beUeved them to be ; and also by 
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making frequent slighting remarks on them ; some of 
which seemed both to pain and provoke him, and had 
more than once driven him from her presence, and been 
the cause of new alarms, and even of remorse to herself. 

All this Fanny saw with much surprise and regret. 
She could not bear to suppose that it proceeded irom 
temper or mere caprice, yet she had scarcely any clue 
to a more favourable solution. The Ladies Escott were 
frivolous, dissipated girls, the daughters of a poor peer, 
who was not at all likely to be seeking an alliance with 
the Vernon family for one of his unportioned daughters. 
Still Fanny thought it not quite impossible that Mrs. 
Vernon might see, or fancy, some attachment among 
them, and disapprove of it. 

Lady Emily, the only very handsome one of the 
family, had made a mercenary marriage ; and, as it was 
evident enough that the ten or twelve thousand a-year 
she had gained by it, shared as it necessarily was by a 
sottish husband, had most signally failed in securing 
her happiness, her greater gentleness, and the de- 
pression she seemed to feel when in her husband's 
presence, had touched Fanny; and she had spoken 
favourably of her to Mrs. Vernon, and with pity of her 
situation. But Mrs. Vernon seemed to consider the 
compassion quite misplaced, and spoke with such de- 
cided and bitter censure of her •' disgustingly merce- 
nary marriage," and of the *' indecorous neglect she 
now showed of her husband and children," that 
Fanny sometimes thought it possible she might dislike 
her son's intimacy with such a person. But on either 
supposition it seemed strange that she should seek, as 
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she evidently did, in spite of these underhand slights, 
to keep up a decidedly close intimacy between the 
families. It was altogether puzzling; and Fanny soon 
saw, that she must not expect to thread the intricacies 
of conduct and motives in Curzon Street, with the same 
small amount of penetration she had hitherto found 
quite suflScient for the full comprehension of such nice- 
ties at Belton and Salterton. 

Lord Delverly was no greater favourite with Mrs. 
Vernon than his sisters. Fanny had seen more of him 
than of them. From the first evening of their acquaint- 
ance he had rather distinguished her by talking to her, 
and sitting by her wherever they had met ; and she 
thought him entertaining, and ralher more agreeable 
than most of the young men she had seen. 

But Mrs. Vernon, though she did nothing to prevent 
or discourage him from paying Fanny all the petits 
soins of a friend of the family, either in public or at 
home, had drawn Fanny^s attention frequently when 
they were alone, to his harsh voice, his want of refine- 
ment of manner, and, above all, of perfect good breed- 
ing ; " which," she said, " one has quite a right to call 
indispensable to a man in his station and with his op- 
portunities. I should not like to see my dear Fanny over 
fastidious ; but I am sure her good taste must at once 
perceivp what I mean — must at once see his inferiority 
to the really elegant and well-bred men around us." 

Fanny laughed. " I am not sure that I am so acute 
as you give me credit for being. He is certainly not at 
all equal to Mr. Vernon, either in appearance or man- 
ners : but then I see few who are." 
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*' Perhaps not a great many. Charles is certainly 
rather remarkable in these respects. But without com. 
paring him with Charles, how much more polished and 
gentlemanlike Captain Travers is, for instance; or even 
Mr. Conyers — though he is rather silly ; and I would 
never compare him with your gay young friend at 
home, Mr. Beckford ; nor with cither of the Rushbrooks, 
who are both so gentle and inteUectual-looking !" 

'* I could not, indeed, compare him with any of the 
last-mentioned three," cried Fanny, much amused, 
'* any more than I should think of comparing Mrs, 
Rushbrook, or Mrs. Beckford, to Mrs. Ormsby Cottin — 
I mean, they are all so different ; and I feel so differently 
about them." 

'* I only meant, of course, in point of polish or re- 
finement of manner,^' said Mrs. Vernon, joining in the 
laugh. " The peer ought certainly to be at least as 
well-bred as other men ; but it is difficult, to be sure, 
to guess what one would think of one's intimate friends 
— seen for the first time." 

" Quite impossible for me. But to return to Lord 
Delverly — I confess to you, I prefer him either to 
Captain Travers or Mr. Conyers ; he is much more en- 
tertaining, surely, than either ; and, if not quite so 
gentle, there is more character about him, and he seems 
perfectly good-humoured." ^ 

" Good-humoured, do you think, with those great 
meeting eye-brows ? I do think he has often a very 
dark expression of face ; but, to be sure, you have only 
seen him in his best possible humour as yet." 

** I do not mean to say that I at all approve of his 
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careless quizzing manner to Mrs. Ormsby Cottin," said 
Fanny ; " nor can I imagine how she can permit so 
near an approach to impertinence — that is what I like 
the worst about him; and I cannot imderstand it; he is 
so different to other people." 

^* She is very foolish, and shows her folly in nothing 
so provokingly as in the passion she has for the whole %£ 
Lord Halesworth's family, from Lord Delverly down to 
the two rude school-boys. There is some sUght rela- 
tionship between them, and she is the parvenue, and is 
gratified by their calling cousins with her ; and they, as 
you see, are glad enough to make use of her carriage, 
and servants, and opera-box — these luxuries not being 
always within their own reach." 

** I have not noticed how the ladies behave to her ; 
but Lord Delverly's caustic, bantering talk to her, 
seemed very strange to me." 

" It is very rude and coarse of him," said Mrs Ver- 
non, not at all inclined to spare him. ^^ Mrs. Ormsby 
Cottin, with all her foolish slip-slop talk, is essentially 
kind-hearted and good-natured; and nobody is better 
aware of this than he is : and instead of making allow- 
ance for a large share of natural folly — aggravated, 
naturally enough by her having been left early in life 
to the freedom of her own will and the command of a 
large income — he takes advantage of her partiality to 
himself and easiness of nature, and never scruples to 
draw out the worst parts of her, and show her up on 
all occasions, though he is quite as ready as the rest of 
the &mily to share in the pleasures which fortune has 
placed at her command. 
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Fanny looked shocked. " How very wrong it all 
seems ! I bad not thought of how very objectionable 
his behaviour to her was till this moment. I never 
liked it; but I considered it rather as an exuberance of 
spirits — in bad taste — than anything so unprincipled as 
this seems to he" 

•" Not quite that, perhaps," said Mrs. Vernon, rather 
conscious of having painted strongly; *' no doubt she 
is provokingly foolish, and, I must own, is apt to lay 
herself open to the liberties you and I should think 
impertinent — if indeed she does not like them. But 
what I mean is, that only a coarse, vulgar nature would 
take advantage even of the tempting opportunity she is 
constantly offering him to turn her into ridicule." 

/' A good heart could not, at all events," said Fanny, 
not at all restored to charity with his Lordship. 

Mrs. Vernon had still some compunction : she knew 
well how &Lr he was from being either ungenerous or 
bad-hearted, however much she feared and disliked 
him. 

*' I dare say he rather likes the widow all the time," 
she said, in qualification, ''and is often friendly and 
obliging to her; they could not be so intimate else. 
No; I don't call him bad-hearted — only harsh, and 
without the delicacy of feeling and manners which is 
in my opinion, above everything else in the world, 
the characteristic feature of a gentleman: he is inca- 
pable of making any hesitation between his wit and his 
friend. — But here I am, like many people in the world, 
harshly condemning harshness, and tolerably unscru- 
pulous, certainly, in my censure of the imscrupulous.*' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A SPECIMEN MYSTERY, AND A LETTER FROM HOME. 

One of the occasions which had drawn Fanny's 
attention to what she con^dered Mrs. Vernon's mys- 
terious anxiety about her son, had occurred on the 
evening they had accompanied Lady Emily and her 
sisters to the Opera, on TagUoni^s benefit night. They 
were only attended by Lord Delverly and Mr. Vernon, 
as the Colonel had a late dinner engagement, and Mr. 
Turner, her Ladyship's husband, who, though fond of 
music, and in the habit of occupying a place in her 
Ladyship's box much oftener than was at all agreeable 
to her — being still more fond of attending any meet- 
ing where betting and deep drinking were the enter- 
tainments — had gone down to the Isle of Wight to a 
regatta. 

They were a pleasant little party, and Fanny was 
again charmed with the gay coup-d^oeil, and had again 
the supreme feUcity of listening with every sense en- 
tranced to Malibran's exquisite performance, which was 
that evening in " Semiramide." She had also been 
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much touched, and still more surprised, by the exhi- 
bition of Taglioni's extraordinary powers in the " Syl- 
phide." 

She had heard much of Taglioni, and was prepared 
to see in her a combination of strength with the most 
perfect flexibiUty ; to see wonderful feats of agility; and 
to be charmed by the perfection of beautiful and grace- 
ful movement. But she had no idea^ before witnessing 
it, of the far higher powers of this extraordinary 
creature : of her ability to express in the mute eloquence 
of look and gesture, fancies and feelings of the most 
refined and spiritual character. Not only, therefore, 
had Fanny's sense of sight been fully gratified, but her 
feelings altogether had been so entirely absorbed by the 
whole sentiment of the piece — expressed by means at onoe 
wonderful and entirely novel to her — that she had almost 
forgotten where she was, and after the first hour had 
scarcely been aware of the presence of her companions 
at all. Lord Delverly had been startling and caustic, 
and his sisters an fait to every flirtation round them, in 
vain for her; and it was only when Mrs. Vernon, laying 
her hand gently on Fanny's shoulder, told her it was 
now time for her to recollect herself, that she did 
awaken to what was passing off the stage. She started, 
blushingly begged Mrs. Vernon to forgive her, and pre- 
pared to follow her to the carriage. Mrs. Vernon was 
as usual all indulgence and kindness; and Mr. Vernon, 
who accompanied them home, as Lord Delverly did his 
asters, was^ if possible, more engagingly gentle and 
courteous than usual. 

From the length of the pieces, it was long past mid- 
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night when they reached Curzon Street. Yet, after 
mixing some wine and water for the ladies, Mr. Vernon 
announced his intention of looking in for an hour at 
Mrs. Colbrooke^s ball; it was only a few streets off, and 
as he had promised her to be there, he would just show 
himself, and be back again within reasonable time. He 
had kept the carriage now, and should walk home; and 
he had bid them good night, with a smiling " God bless 
you," and a hope of their enjojring good rest, and was 
gone without either waiting for, or apparently supposing 
ihepossibiHty of any remonstrance. 

Late as it was, there was nothing about the trans- 
action wHch in any my surprised Fanny, except the 
effect it immediately produced on Mrs. Vernon. She sat 
for a moment silent, with her eyes fixed on the door 
through which he had softly disappeared, and then, 
with a pale face and an agitated air, she rose and 
took several turns in the room, apparently forgetful of 
Fanny's presence, and muttered to herself something, 
of which the words ** Folly !" " Infatuation !" and 
" Utter misery !" alone reached her ear. 

" My dearest Mrs. Vernon !" said Fanny, going to 
her and taking her reluctant hand, ** What is the 
matter? Why should you be annoyed by anything so 
slight as this? — look, it is scarcely one o'clock yet I At 
Belton we might think this a very late hour to be 
setting off to a ball, but in London, as you have often 
told me, these things are looked at quite differently. 
Come, you are yourself tbed, the heat and lights have 
been too much for you; let us go to bed." 
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Mrs. Vernon stopped, and putting her hand to her 
head, seemed to be trying to recollect herself. " What 
did you say, my love? — not a late hour? Yes indeed 
it is. I wish to God Charles would not lead this kind 
of life ; no good can possibly come of it. But one 
can do nothing in such cases, there is the misery. I 
know this, and ought not to to vex you, at all 
events, my good innocent child. Yes, Fanny, do let U8 
go to bed. I will send Portman to you. Good nighty 
my love !** 

Portman had assisted both the ladies, and Fanny had 
been two hours in bed, and still she heard Mrs. Vernon 
moving in her dressing-room; yet she dared not follow 
her inclination and go to her. She then heard a long, 
low knock at the street door, light feet run up-stairs, 
and then, and not till then, the weary pacing up and 
down the dressing-room stopped, and Fanny went to 
sleep, pondering on the imhappiness of so much love 
with so little trust. Next morning there was no trace 
of anything having disturbed the serenity of any of 
the party. 

Such scenes, however, were not of frequent occur- 
rence; and as they seemed soon to be forgotten by the 
party most interested, so neither were they long remem- 
bered by Fanny. 

London got every day emptier, and engagements of 
all kinds proportionably fewer. Mr. Vernon was now 
a great deal more at home than he had been for the 
first week or two of Fanny's visit. Then, he appeared 
to be in such a whirl of constant engagements, she had 
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seen but little of him; but his conduct in no other way 
affected her than as it seemed to affect his mother's 
temper and spirits. Now, he scarcely ever missed an 
occasion of attending his mother and her when they 
went into public, and sometimes spent the evening 
quite alone with the family. His manners, in which 
there was a happy mixture of perfect good breeding, 
with a kind of refined gallantry, had always been par* 
ticularly pleasing to Fanny; and the ready tact with? 
which he seemed invariably to understand and respect^ 
the feelings of others, had soon convinced her that,. 
man of the world as he was, his sensibilities were at 
least uninjured by his contact with it. Now that she 
had more opportunity to observe it, she found that his 
mind was also a most accompHshed one. If he had 
not perhaps been so great a reader or so deep a thinker 
as Edmund, it was evident to her that he had been . 
both a good listener and a quick observer, as his infor- 
mation was wide and various, and yet it seemed gene- 
rally correct and most ready. He had a pleasing voice 
in singing, as well as ih speaking; and part of the plea* 
sant evenings now passed at home was generally spent 
in very successful attempts at adapting it to Fanny's. 
These little concerts were listened to by both Colonel 
and Mrs. Vernon with undisguised pleasure; and, in 
spite of occasional clouds and anxieties, Fanny's in- 
terest in her new friends seemed to grow deeper every 
day, and their pleasure in her to increase in pro- 
portion. 

Fanny had been about a month in London when 

VOL. I. U 
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she received the following letter from Marian; It was 
one of many: 

<< Mt deabest Fanny, 

*' Since I wrote to you some days ago, I have had 
ihe pleasure of two letters from you— one yesterday 
and one on Friday — with the account of your going ta 
the flower-show at Chiswick. Manmia was a. littla 
disappointed at your saying nothing about the ueM 
flowers you saw there ; but as- the heat of the day was 
so greaty I dare say you could not be much under tho 
tents where, you say, the finest specimens were exhibited. 
I do not believe / shouldhave looked much at the flQwers^ 
when there were so many gay people.to be seen at die 
same time! 

*' Our own little greenhouse is less.pretty than usaal 
just now; but perhaps it only appears so front tha 
greater profusion of bright flowers outside. The whole 
garden seems in a glow of scarlet and purple. Youi; 
&vourite lobelias are absolutely painfully dazzling to 
the eyes, and the new geranium bed we. planted out in 
May is now covered with much more splendid fioweia 
than any in thcigreenhouse. 

" William wrote to you last week of Papa's having 
presented him with a pony, and nice new saddle and: 
bridle. He is as proud of it as possible, and. really rides, 
well already. He went out the first day with Edmund 
and Jane, who, by Dr. Brown's orders, have been riding, 
a great deal of late; he thought them both looking ill, 
and that Edmund was overwalking himself, and advised 
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that he ^ould. always^ ride \ifhen he had distant paiish 
woik to do. Well^ dear Emily came here on the 
evHening after; and pressed, me^ very kindly to use her 
peny and ga with them, sometinies^ aa she was^ often 
engaged with, her moth^ and oould not goi Li this 
way I ha^Boe had two delightful rides oil the sands, and 
oaiK on the iDad as &i! a» ta the CoUown Farm-house; 
and though. I am a- little timid, I cannot teU you. how 
nnieh I have enjoyed them^^ 

^ This has not a little interfered with our ^ell and 
wild*flower gathering*. I. told you of the errors we had 
fallen into in. our geological studies, by mistiming a 
quantity of darkrcolouied common sea^shdils for ancient 
fowilsi We £bund them in a hole where the fifidiers had 
put them to be out of the way ! Well, Mrs* Buidibrook 
is determined to guard against all such, mortifying 
mistakes in' fiiture, and we are now to begin at the 
banning and study ihe Eying kmds fiist^ We have, 
therefore, been picking up all the diells we caa find, 
and comparing idiem with the engravings in Brown's 
Conchology, and also reading Mrs. Maicet's Conver- 
sations on Botany, most diligently, and bringing in with 
us from every walk whole handfids of pretty wild^ 
flowers, pulling them rudely to pieces, and talking so 
learnedly of stamens^ and petals, and styles, and apices ! 

** The other day, while we were busy diuecHng at the 
Vicarage, and Mrs. Rudibrook was: pointing out these 
curiosities to usy and telling ms which, of the flowers 
were monopetalous and which polypetalous^. Dr. Brown 
came in.. Hearing what we were about, he advised us 

U2 
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to go a step further back still and learn Latin, that we 
might understand the words we were using, which 
would much assist our memories; and that so gravely, 
that Mrs. Rushbrook did not in the least suspect he was 
laughing at our magnificent plans, and seemed to hesitate 
whether we should not take his advice; however^ h^ 
tormented her so much afterwards — ^something about 
Linnaeus and the loves of the plants — that, as usual, she 
got angry with him, and told him he ought to have 
lived a hundred years ago; and he told her that she was 
above the world altogether — ^universal knowledge like 
hers being only promised to angels, and the like. . 

** We continue to see Cecil most days. He rode with 
us to Coltown, and takes a great interest in our riding 
lessons, and thinks I shall soon get to be quite fearless; 
which, however, I rather doubt myself. 

** Day before yesterday we dined at Westwood. The 
Rushbrooks were there, and the Grange ladies of course. 
I was rather surprised, however, to find Major Bruce of 
the party. I told you of his almost daily visits, wel- 
comed only by Arabella; and that Cecil had not, and 
did not mean to invite him again. There he was, how- 
ever ; and we think some iclaircissement must have 
taken place, as he was less' constantly by Arabella's side 
than usual; and we could see that the old lady looked 
at him and listened to him with great interest, which I 
don't think she would have done by an ordinary stran- 
ger. Mrs. Beckford was very much. out of spirits, and 
I never saw Cecil so grave. Arabella looked very 
dignified, and did not talk much. The Major was 
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> decidedly more unexceptionable in manners than we 
ever saw him before. Nobody seemed gay, or at ease ; 
and when dearest Mrs. Beckford bade us good-night 
she kissed me, and I could see her eyes were full of 
tears. I am sure she is fretting about Arabella's evident 
encouragement of the Major. What a pity he ever came 
among us ! I rather expected that, when Cecil came 
here yesterday, he would have taken notice of his having 
been invited, after what we had heard him say; but he 
did not. He talked a great deal about his mother; 
asked me if I did not think her looking ill; and pressed 
me to be often with her, saying she was very fond of 
me. I never saw so devoted a son : indeed, he is alto- 
gether the most warm-hearted and affectionate person 
I know, out of my own dear family. He takes the 
most lively interest in all you tell us. We have not 
shown him any of your letters, as you do not wish 
anybody to see everything you say about those you are 
with; but I could not help telling him of Mrs. Vernon's 
compliment, which you mention, in preferring his 
manners to the clever Lord Delverly. You can't think 
how pleased he looked, as Henry Rushbrook had praised 
Lord Delverly so much. Jane has been better since 
her letter from Lyons : it seemed a long, long one, and 
was all crossed ; but she only read one sentence of it 
aloud, where Uncle George sends kind messages to 
us all. 

" Henry is charmed with all your party, and says 
you have made him quite dissipated. You ask about 
Edmund : I really cannot say I think him at all in good 
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spirits; yet I am sore he does everything he oan to be 
so, by occupying himself constantly with his duties. 
He has had plenty to do, for the Yicar has only preached 
once for the last three weeks; so he has had all the 
duty on his shoulders. 

^^ Mamma sends best love, and tells me to have done 
now. 

^' Ever, ever your most aflSacticmate Sister, 

** Marian/' 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

A NEW PLEASURE. . 

" I KOPE you have good news from Belton this 
morning, my dear Fanny?" said Mrs. Vernon^ as Fanny 
was putting back the little sheets of her letter into the 
envelope. 

"Perfectly, I think," she answered; "they are all 
well and happy. The only thing that seems to be dis- 
turbing Marian at all is the great probability she thinks 
there now is that Miss Beckford will really accept of 
Major Bruce." 

'^Oh! and he does not rise in their estimation on 
further acquaintance?" 

" Apparently not." 

" I remember very little of him; indeed, I scarcely 
saw him. Do you know anything, Charles, of Major 
Bruce, now with the regiment at D ?" 

*^ Nothing," he answered, laying down the news- 
paper, ** except what I saw down there. What of him? 
He seemed a canny Scotchman — ^not likely to run into 
any great folly, or otherwise to distinguish himself in 

the world. Has he done anything at D worthy 

of being mentioned by your correspondent?" 
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" I don't know that he has done anything as yet 
worthy of being mentioned/' said Fanny, laughing; 
^* but my correspondent^ who is my sister Marian, seems 
to suspect that he will succeed in marrying a Mend of 
ours; and this makes him, in the mean time, an object 
of some interest to us all. I should like to hear some* 
thing in his favour." 

"Oh! let me see, then," said he, smiling; "what 
can be said for him ? I wish I could say anything you 
would like •to hear. Well, really, I am afraid, with 
the best will in the world, I must give up the attempt, 
for I know little about him, one way or other. I con- 
fess, I should not have fixed on him as a person at all 
likely to have un grand succh of this kind. Who is 
the lady — if it be not too great a secret?" 

** I tell you," said Fanny, "that it is still doubtful 
whether there be a secret either to tell or keep: all 
we know is, that ever since the Goodwood Meeting — 
even before that, I believe — this Major Bruce has 
been most constant in his devoirs to our friend Miss 
Beckford." 

"I think I saw her," he said; **she is not at all 
beautiful, but has, somebody said, a pretty good fortune. 
And she is not going to prove inexorable?" 

She nodded. 

" But such marriages turn out well enough some- 
times," said he. 

Fanny shook her head. 

He smiled. * ' You think not ?" 

" I should not think a mercenary marriage at all 
likely to be a happy one for either party." 
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"Perhaps not; but you may be taking too rigid a 
view in this case. Men in his position often cannot 
afibrd to marry without money on the lady's side. It 
is quite true; if she is an engaging person, I think we 
are bound to suppose the fortune quite a secondary 
consideration." 

" But she is not at all an engaging person, unfortu- 
nately for your side of the argument," said Mrs. Vernon, 
laughing; "and I should say the probability is greatly 
against his attachment being a disinterested one.'' 

" All we do know of him is against it," said the 
Colonel. '* I never spoke twice to him in my life; but I 
recollect very well that he impressed me most unfavour- 
ably in some of the race aflfairs — the last day, I think 
it was, of the races." 

" What did he do there ?" asked Mr. Vernon. 
** There was no very deep gambling there, that I heard 
of." 

" It was not the amount of the bets,^' said the Colonel. 
*' But this Bruce and one or two others, it seems, had 
for a length of time beforehand taken such a world of 
pains to understand, by underhand means, every turn and 
chance by which they might lay their bets safely, that 
they were more like sharpers than honourable gamblers; 
and when, owing to some accident to their pet horse, 
they were disappointed, they had not even the sense to 
hold their tongues, but stormed and raged as if they 
had been deeply injured." 

" Was Bruce among these ? I remember that Hawkins 
was in some such scrape." 
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'' HawkiiiB was certainly the worst; but Braoe was 
only better than he, inasmuch as he had rather more 
command of temper. From what the jockeys let onty 
however, it was a bad enough affidr for them all — 
though everybody seemed at the time to agree that the 
less that was said on the subject the better, as nothing 
could be absolutely proved implicating theb characters 
as gentlemen." 

Fanny heard all this with a painful interest 

*' Ah !" cried she, *' I had no idea of all that; and 
yet £rom the first I had an intuUioH against Major 
Bruce I— or rather, I saw there was something wrong 
about him, diough I could not say what it was, unless it 
were that the smiling, flattering air he had, bad as it was, 
seemed to me put on for a purpose. I am sure now it 
is, for as Colonel Vernon sajns, he has a cold, sharp look 
when he is off his guard, or not engaged in TnaVing 
himself, as he thinks, agreeable by flattery far too gross 
to be generally tolerated T' 

'' Sickening to all except Miss Beekford, who^ you 
win allow, has swallowed it with good efiect," said Mr. 
Vernon, laughing. *^ But >i7hat a .dose observer yau 
are of poor men's looks and words I" 

^' Perhaps I am uncharitable," began Fanny, rather 
asdiamed of the warmth of her condemnation. 

" Tou are only very formidable," he said, smiUng. 
" If you are to look quite through the deeds of men in 
this way, one had need to be very wary — ^to be strictly 
on one's guard against such discerning eyes." 

She laughed. "Or to defy them, which is better ! 
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But after aU, I livas jMxt amgnlar in disliking Major 
Bruce — he was a favourite with nobody except poor 
Arabeik" 

" And she is not a person you are likely to be very 
&nd of, even though you have been long intimate with 
her," said Mrs. Vernon. 

^' Ah, yes! She has many really good points about 
her. I should be very «orry to see her unhappy. Be- 
•sides, I have the greatest affection for Mrs. Beckford 
and for Cecil, and I fear they will be very mudi 
Mmoyai." 

Cecil is a happy man !" «iid Mr. Vernon, drily. 
So he is/' said Eanny, laughing; '' and not likely, 
I confess, to fret or need pity long. But I know he 
j>lames himself in this case for having introduced Major 
Bruce at aU to his family, inowing nothing of him 
^cept his manners which he now di^es." 

** He need not distress himself, if that be all," said 
Mr. Vernon. ^ A girl who has a bad taste in lovers 
is never without the opportunity of making a bad 
choice. I daDB say it might have been worse.** 

^' But what else does Marian tell you?" asked Mrs. 
Vernon. ** The loves of ihe Major and Miss Beckford 
cannot be interesting enough to cover all these little 
sheets." 

^ Ob. no !" said Fanny, looking again at the letter; 
" a great deal more ihat interests me — of what they are 
tdl doing. She and William are much delighted with 
the new pleasure of learning to lide." 

** Have you never ridden, Fanny ?" 

'' Kev«r." 
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" But shouldn't you like it?" said Mr. Vernon eagerlj. 
** I am sure you would." 

Fanny shook her head, ** I fear I should not have 
courage to ride in the streets." 

" But with a very quiet pony?" he said, persuasively. 
" I wish you would try; here are hoth my father and 
I ready to take care of you. Do think of it !" 

She blushed at his eager tones. ^' In the country I 
should delight in it. On the sands at home I should 
not be in the least afraid." 

" What do you think, Colonel?" said Mrs. Vernon. 
*^ Will it be safe for Fanny — I think so — to go through 
the little bit of street between us and the park just at 
first?" 

'* The best way will be, certainly," said he, ** to take 
her to the riding-school for a little at first; a very few 
lessons will give her courage. I will go with her this 
very day, if she likes it." 

** And I may in the mean time be looking out for a 
pretty pony for her?" said Mr. Vernon. ** I have no 
doubt she will soon feel quite at ease; and we may 
enjoy a ride all together in the course of a week." 

" I have just been thinking, Vernon," said Mrs. 
Vernon to her husband, *' that Zuleika would just suit 
Fanny ; she shall ride Zuleika, who is the gentlest and 
most sure-footed creature in the world. I have been 
considering myself tant soit peu too heavy for her for 
the last two or three years; neither she nor I am get- 
ting younger, you know. Fanny will be a much more 
suitable burden now for her dear old back; and you 
will indulge me by buying me a good stout beast, not 
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too young and frisky, and yet pretty enough not to dis- 
grace her by the companionship." 

" Bravo !" cried Mr. Yemon; *' there could not be a 
better plan ! and if you will come with me now, Sir, I 
happen to know of a mare which will exactly suit my 
mother; we can see her to-day at TattersalVs. I thought 
of her directly for Fanny — for Miss Hervey — but I had 
my doubts whether she could immediately manage her, 
though she is perfectly gentle when she knows she has 
a mistress. Mrs. Otterly used to ride her; and when 
she went abroad, she sold her to Barclay, a friend of 
mine, who meant to present her to a lady to whom he 
was paying his addresses. But unfortunately the lady 
refused him, and now he naturally wants to get rid of 
the mare, which only reminds him, I fancy, of ' woman's 
cruelty.' " 

*' Well," said the Colonel, laughing, *' we shall pro- 
bably relieve him of her; but we must have a trial of 
paces first.'' 

" At all events," said Mrs. Vernon, " Zuleika is now 
to be Fanny's. I shall not be difficult to suit." 

Fanny was greatly moved at this kindness on all 
sides. " How good you all are to me !" she said, with 
moist eyes. " If /should need anything to remind me 
of woman's kindness^ Zuleika shall do it; but this is 
not likely. Your goodness to me is not for once or 
twice — it is constant." 

Fanny took some lessons of a good riding-master, 
and soon found courage to mount the pretty little 
Arabian maie, which, as Mr. Vernon said, was more to 
be trusted than many who had neither her high blood, . 
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nor her beauty. The mare intencLed. by Mr. Bacolay 
for his bride was aldo found to be eTeiy way mutable; 
and in a short time they all rode out in. the park, Fanny 
In high enjoyment of the exercise,, atnd the others- 
pleased with her pleasure, and in new admiration ofhec 
sweet animated beauty. 

On the second, or diird day, when, die Yemons anA 
Fanny rode out together, lliey were joined in the park 
by Lord Delverly and his maters. Lady Mary and Ladji' 
Anne. 

These ladies were practised and fearless rideta, ancl 
seemed surprised at Fanny's apparent timidity; whioi^. 
judging by some of their own ways, they immediatdy 
set down to affectation, and a desire to be made a.fiiat> 
with by the men of the party* 

'^ I cannot understand the possibility of any one bung 
afraid, riding Zuleika," cried Lady Anne, with a sneer; 
'* she is as gentle as a lamb; wahave known her for- a^ 
long time, and I never heard of her going off, or ^pping, 
or even shying, on any one occasion." 

^^ I am not afraid of ker^' said Fanny, gently. 

" Then why won't you go off into a little gallop? I 
can scarcely manage to rein in.Lightfoot to your present 
hum-drum paces." 

** Pray do not let me keep anybody back," said 
Fanny; " I am quite ashamed, of it; but the truth is^ 
my head gets giddy yet whenever I attempt to gallop." 

*^ I beg you will not try," said Mr. Vernon, who had 
charge of her, the Colonel and Mrs. Vernon having 
rode on a little. ** You are. doing as well as possible; I 
never saw any one manage a horse better at first than, 
you do." 
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Lady Mary came up between them. 

'^You know," said die to Eanny, in a pretended 
whisper, "it is qoite mauvais ton not to ride well and 
fearlessly now; all that sort of pretty timidity has gone 
entirely out — ^it has, I assure you; I advise you to throw 
yours overboard, and enjoy the real pleasure of ridings 
a hearty rouang gallop." 

Fanny felt confused and overpowered by the talking 
and coming up so dose to her, and had not presence of 
mind to answer such impertinence properly. 

Mr. Vernon, saw her embarrasinnent, and came imme- 
diately to her assistance. 

" Do, my dear Lady Mary," he said^ courteously but 
firmly, " let me keep by Miss Hervey. This is only 
the third time she has been on horseback, and in my 
opinion she gets on marvellously well already. You 
have ridden so long, it is no wonder, perhaps, that you 
have altogether foigotten the terrors of your novi- 
ciate." 

" No, indeed," she. said, bluntly, " I have not forgot^ 
ten that the first time I ever was on horseback in my 
life, I rode as fearlessly as I am doing at this moment.*^ 

*' From sheer ignorance of your danger, no doubt," 
said her brother, " which might have been excusable 
then, but experience ought to have taught you better 
now. I have often told you you were fool-hardy, and 
seem to forget how very insecure your seat really is. 
Miss Hervey rides remarkably well, and will very soon 
be as much at ease as a. woman ought ever to be on 
horseback." 

Lady Mary looked provoked; but aa she seldom 
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entered the lists against her brother, she preferred 
changing the subject altogether. 

** How abominably stupid London is getting !" she 
said, peevishly, and suppressing a yawn; " I see it grow- 
ing visibly emptier every day. I really begin to wish 
we had let Emily prevail on us to go with Turner and 
her to the Isle of Wight. But things were not quite so 
bad a fortnight ago as they are now." 

" I do not regret it," said Lady Anne. " Above all 
things I hate yachting, and there is no other amuse* 
ment at Cowes. I should rather be in London at its 
worst than there. I went down last year with Emily, 
when Turner made her go with him and the chil- 
dren, and was bored to death with the never-ending 
yachting." 

" Did you tell Sir James Percy that ?" asked her 
brother, a little maliciously. " I saw you talking a 
good deal wuth him last night at the French Play. I 
hope you were telling him honestly the abhorrence in 
which you hold what is his passion T* 

** I did not know he was particularly fond of yacht- 
ing,*' said Lady Anne, inclined to stop short in her 
abuse; — *' no, I did not ; but I suppose he does not 
insist upon everybody liking what he does ?" 

** Not on everybody, certainly," said Lord Delverly, 
laughing; **he is by no means so exiffeant, I only 
heard him say one day he should take care not to fall 
in love with a girl likely to be sea-sick, as his favourite 
matrimonial look-forward was to yachting about all the 
summer with his wife." 

Lady Anne was silenced ; Sir James being the 
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eligible person, on whom her present hope of a brilliant 
partie was founded. 

" You do not like Norfolk, I believe ?" asked Mr. 
Vernon of Lady Mary. 

** I detest Halesworth Court," she answered, **with* 
its gloomy aspect, and ghostly, dilapidated interior, 
full of dark corners, and long passages leading to 
nothing. I have not onQ agreeable association con- 
nected with it. You have been there, and will con- 
fess that there is not another place in England so 
utterly devoid of attraction." 

. **A charming picture, isn't it?" said Lord Del- 
verly, smiling, to Fanny. " Don't you long to pay us 
a visit at Halesworth, Miss Hervey? I see you do." 

Fanny laughed. "Not drawn quite after nature," 
she answered ; *' rather, I should think, from recol- 
lection of one aspect ; on a November day, perhaps, 
when, as somebody says, the sunshine is all shade !" 

"I have no doubt," said he, ^^ you would be able to 
discover some light points, to relieve all this blackness 
of darkness. These ladies, as you rightly judge, 
neither look through Claude Lorraine glasses, nor are 
given to paint en heauP 

"Isn't that the widow's carriage my father and 
mother have stopped ?" said Mr. Vernon. 

" It is, indeed," answered Lord Delverly. " Where 
will you see so dashing a turn-out in these parts now as 
our charming widow's ? And only look how the dear 
creature is holding forth! What emphasis ! What 
eloquent turning up of the hands and eyes ! I declare 

VOL. I. X 
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it is altogether the happiest aoimal in the whole wodd !** 
(laughing heartily). 

^^ Let us talk to her about her unlucky ySfe/' said 
Lady Mary. '* You know it was put off because her 
husband's sister was indiscreet enough to die the day 
before. But surely her hems are not too wide now to 
prevent its going on.'' 

'* It is not the mourning that is preventing it now>" 
said Lady Anne; '* but it seems she has solemnly pro* 
mised Emily that it shall not take place till she returns 
from Ryde." 

They now surrounded Mrs. Ormid>y Gottin's car- 
riage ; and that lady^ who had much to say to them dU, 
was in ecstacies at the meeting. 

"Well, I declare/' die cried, ''if you are not all 
here ! and I have been himting you up and down in 
twenty different places, missing you at them all ! Is it 
not charming?" 

'' That you missed, or that you have found us?" 
asked Lord Delverly, while Ae stopped to take breath. 

" That I have found you, to be sure, when I came to 
town for the express purpose, and was going back quite 
disappointed. Tou see I have still some people with me, 
and so could not stay; and I wanted to ask you — as I 
have just been telling Colonel and Mrs. Vernon — why 
you do not all come to Twickenham, lliough the 
imlucky/cfe must still be put off?'' 

*' This seems rath^ a question we might ask you" 
said Lord Delverly, drily, "unless you expected we 
should all have thought of coming without an invita- 
tion." 
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^^Butram now inviting you as fast as I can^" she 
cadeA^ smiling to him. ^* I am djring, as I have he&a. 
Mying, to have you all oome and pass a few of these 
diMming hri^tdays with.me. You have no idea how 
xoaji and. pretty I am now. I: wanted of all things to 
have had you before, but my cousins^ the Andersons> 
have been with me for quite a week, and I waited till 
they had named their day of going. They are such 
very excellent people," she added, nodding confiden- 
tially to Lord Delverly, ** that I am sure you would 
find them stupid." 

" A palpable hit, Delverly," said Mr. Vernon, aside. 

** No, no," he answered, in the same voice, '* she is 
bond fide simple ; she means to compliment me. The 
fling is all at the Andersons. She has told me often 
how much they bore her with their philanthropic 
twaddle. The widow's taste is better than her head." 

" Well, what do you say, my dear friends?*' she 
cried. ^' When may 1 expect the great pleasure of 
seeing you all? Do let it be fixed." 

"What does Mrs. Vernon say?" asked Lord Del- 
verly, bowing to her. '' Let her be prima donna. My 
sisters profess to have no engagements, and you know 
how entirely I am the humblest of your slaves !" 

Mrs. Vernon had no objection to exchange the hot 
streets of London for the widow's hospitable retreat at 
Twickenham for a day or two, and readily agreed to go 
there next week, 

" Well, the sooner the better. Do let it be Monday. 
And mind, I shall expect you every one, and to stay 

x2 
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all the week. Ah^ Mademoiselle Fanni, what a colour ! 
How charmiDgly you look on horseback! I am so 
glad you like riding. There are I don't know how 
many pleasant rides all round me. I must go now, 
but I shall dream constantly of you all till we meet. 
Addio! addio! and itemember Monday !" 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

INDICATIONS — COULEUR BE ROSE — AND SELF COM- 
MUNINGS. 

When Fanny came into the drawing-room before 
dinner, in the afternoon of the same day, she found 
Mr. Vernon there alone, looking over some music. 
" Ah ! come, Mdmselle Fanni," he cried. *' I have 
been in hopes you would appear every minute, for the 
last half hour. It seems to me," he continued, smiling, 
" that I do my toilette in half the usual time now, 
* all Hdea di questa camera** Whenever I think of this 
room, and who may be in it, I get on with a kind of 
railroad speed. Look here, I have been considering this 
music of the Puritani, and I think we may manage 
to play it together this evening ; the accompaniment is 
beautiful, and if you are not afraid of my disgracing you, 
I should like to accompany you with my flute.^^ 

*^ I shall be delighted if you will,^' said Fanny, with 
a pretty blush. " I know the opera tolerably well. 
Shall we try now a little, before Mrs. Vernon comes 
down-stairs, and surprise her with our accord?" 

** Oh, she will like to hear our very first attempt," 
said he. " It would deprive both her and my father of 
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a pleasure, were wc to steal a march, ever so short, upon 
them ; but if you will indulge me by playing it over 
immediately after dinner, I should like it. Delverly 
proposes to come here this evening, to have some music 
from you ; this is his favourite opera, and I should like 
to try it over with you before he hears us." 

*'Lord Delverly?" said she, rather surprised. "I 
should not have supposed him at all a likely man to 
choose to pass a quiet evening for the sake of hearing 
a little ordinary music." 

" But yours is not ordinary music,*' returned he, 
smiling; ** though, if it were, I dare say it would be 
all the same." 

*' What would be all the same?" said she, puzzled. 

** I mean,'* said he, looking away from her at the 
music sheets, ^' that he would come here all the same; 
that I am not the only person in the world on whom 
the attractions of questa camera — quite independent 
of music — ^have begun to telL" 

Fanny blushed deeply, and again hated herself for 
the readiness with which she felt she was appropriating 
the compliment. " What a pity," said she, hurriedly, 
in hopes of covering her confusion, " that Lord.Dd- 
verly is so captious ! he seems lively and clever, and as 
if he might be quite agreeable, if caprice, or temper, or 
I don't know what to call it, were not always at hand, 
ready to start up and prevent it." 

" And is it possible you do not find him agreeable?" 
said he. 

" How is it possible I should ? Can any one like iJiat 
constant teasing captiousness ?" 
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'' But it IB never shown towards you. As the song 
aa^ys, * Though teasing to others^ he's gentle to you.^" 

** Oh," said -Fanny, laughing, *' that makes no differ- 
ence, or very little, to my opinion of it. I am too great 
arstranger to be used such freedoms with; but, no doubt, 
my turn would come. At all events, there is nothing 
I BO much dislike to see, as a man behaving imcourte- 
ously to his sisters. They are so much more at his 
mercy than other women, that it seems ungenerous not 
to treat them even more kindly, instead of less." 

"Pity poor Delverly could not know now how you 
are feeling on what passed this morning ; for I suppose 
it is on this you have formed your opinion of him T 

** Why, what difference could that make? It is liis 
own feelingg, not our opinions of them, that are of any 
consequence, either to him or to his sisters." 

" Pardon me ; the knowledge of some people's 
opinions makes all the difference in the world, in both 
the feelings and actions of others. Now, will it not 
set Delverly more to rights in your esteem, if I tell you 
what I believe to be the perfect truth in this instance? — 
that his snappishness to his sisters to-day was provoked 
by what he felt to be their want of proper politeness 
towards you — a stranger to them — a lady ; and under 
such trying circumstances as to prevent you iroxn. 
using your own ready wit to repress their impertinence. 
Ah ! if poor Delverly could have divined the im- 
pression his hidden quixotism would make on the &ir 
Dulcinea he meant to protect by it, how very, very 
differently would he have both felt and acted V^ 

"I must be very ungrateful," answered Fanny, a 
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little moved; " if I say another word now against Lord 
Delverly. Your defence of him is unanswerable — ^by 
me at least. I was going to have named another lady, 
whom he never spares, but I will not. His quixotism, 
as you call it, shall quit him, for to-day, of further 
censure on my part.^' 

" I know, of course, to whom you aUude," said he; 
'* and I do not mean to defend him from all such impu- 
tations — only from the unkindness to his sisters, for 
which his ti*anchant manner this morning might give 
you cause to blame him. He is, I assure you, an essen- 
tially kind brother ; not that he does not see his sisters' 
faults, and correct them too, in a manner that may not 
be always the most judicious. But his kindness to them 
is very great ; and they have certainly need of it all.'* 

" I have not seen their father, Lord Halesworth,^' said 
Fanny; " he does not seem to be much with his family." 

** No ; he is a politician, and his being so neither 
does himself nor them any good." 

" Has the Countess been long dead T^ 

*' More than a dozen years — ever since the birth of 
the twins, who are now at Eton/^ 

" How strange it seemed to me, to hear the way in 
which they talked to-day of Halesworth Court — of 
their home I" 

"I can easily suppose so," said he, smiUng; "the 
idea of home seems to affect you very differently /* 

" So very differently, that I felt quite in pain for 
them; and that I could not in' the least comprehend 
their feelings. There seems something sacred in the 
very name of home, that proverbially protects it, even 
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when most * homely, 'against all reproach. And what 
are the evils of a gloomy aspect, or dilapidation? Only 
so many proofs of its antiquity !'' 

He laughed. " If that were indeed all," said he, 
** one need not pity them; but they have deeper causes 
of disgust, with which you cannot sympathise — at least 
from fellow-feeling. Your father is neither an im- 
poverished peer with an unhappy ambition to shine in 
politics, nor has he a large family, the several members 
of which he (from some obtuseness of moral perception) 
actually conceives it to be his duty to push, by fair means 
or otherwise, into fortune or place suitable to their birth 
and connexions — never mind how unsuitable to their 
inclinations or talents." 

The last words were spoken gravely, and even with 
scorn. Fanny was struck by them. 

** No, indeed," said she, with much feeling ; " the 
lines have fallen to us very differently. I do not believe 
either my father or mother would exact a sacrifice of 
innocent feehngs, considered by any of us as important 
to our happiness, though the whole family might be 
ennobled or enriched by it." 

** I believe it," said he, ^' both of your parents and 
my own, that they would be content to secure the 
happiness of their children, and — 

' Leave all meaner things 
To low ambition,* &c 

•But here is quite a different case. Lord Halesworth 
seems never to have had room in his mind for any other 
consideration about his daughters, than how to shove 
them off his hands with most advantage to his purse 
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and theirs. And the younger cons are no better treated. 
Poor Dudley was posted off to an unhealthy situation 
in one of the Colonies, where he had a highaalazyy but 
was as ignorant of his duties as a child ; and died in a 
year — partly, I believe, from climate, but no doubt 
the fretting and bother he was subjected to from hk 
ignorance had their share in hastening his deadu 
Delverly is the only one of the &mily for whom the 
Earl has any respect, or considers as possessed of m 
right to think for himself ; and that is owing entirely 
to his position, and the influence his fortune gives hxm, 
not to any personal merit he sees in him." 

^' Lord Delverly, then, is fortunate enough to be in- 
dependent of his father?" 

'* He inherits a small fortune from a distant relation, 
and since his coming of age there has been a material 
improvement in the situation of his sisters. Almost 
all their little comforts and indulgences, ^indeed, I be- 
lieve they owe to him. He is a generous-hearted fol- 
low as ever lived P' 

" You are determined that I shall repent of myihasfcy 
censure," said she, laughing; *^ and I am quite jeady -to 
acknowledge your better right to judge of him. You 
have known him, I believe, very long ?" 

*^ All my life, I may say ; we were at sdbooHogether, 
and have been excellent friends ever since, though we 
often view things very differently," 

'^ I can suppose so. Had he always the Bame brusqu^ 
abrupt manner he has now?" 

' ^ I should say, no. He was remarkably shy as a boy ; 
but sensitive to a degree, and impatient, as he still 10." 
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'' Though he has quite outlived the shyness," said 
Fanny, drily. 

*' Or, perhaps, in the effort he makes to conquer it, he 
may overleap the mean. I have heard brusquerie im- 
puted to that before. But do not dwell on this little 
defect« I assure you he has an infinity of good quali- 
ties. I never saw any one more true to a touch of 
kindness than Delverly is; only," continued he, laugh- 
ing, ** as the poet says, 

* Tou must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love.' " 

Fanny laughed. 

*^ It is true, upon my word," he continued, " for he 
is very easily discouraged by the want of kindness, or 
by untoward circumstances of any sort. I have seen 
him give way under some family contretemps or tra- 
casserie, in a maimer which would have made Hamlet 
Prince of Denmark seem a man of nerve and action 
in comparison." 

** To be sure," said Fanny, with feeling, *^ from what 
you have said of Lord Halesworth, his conduct must 
often have given pain to the honourable mind of his 
son." 

** It is there," answered he, hastily, *^ it is in these 
terrible family hrouilleries^ that poor Delverly is so 
much to be pitied. It is so j»inful to an affectionate 
heart like his, not to be able to give respect and love 
where they naturally ought to be given." 

" I can conceive nothing more painful," said Fanny. 

" And the worst of it all is," he continued, " that 
from his peculiar temperament he is more apt some- 
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times to do mischief among them than good. Unless 
Delvcrly can cure whatever is out of joint by one word, 
at one stroke, with the first flow of his hot blood, he 
gives up the game — he will do nothing. He never 
dreams that by patient effort he may be ' bom to set it 
right.' Or he gets violently angry, first with others, and 
then of course with himself, which is worse than all !" 

** Ah yes !" said Fanny, ** the enemy within is indeed 
the worst ! But you have really interested me for him. 
I feel a degree of interest for a sensitive, irrritable 
person of a generous nature, which often pains me ; and 
such people are so sure to suffer for their sins in full 
measure — ^ay, heaped up and running over — one may 
indulge in pity for them. They are always punished 
enough by their own feelings, without the addition of 
one's virtuous indignation." 

** How good you are !" said he, smiling. *' Well, I do 
not know a man who better deserves to have a liberal 
allowance made for his faults, such as they are, than 
poor Delvcrly; or one who would profit so largely by a 
constant association with the good and gentle. Then," 
he continued, after a short pause, and in a more earnest 
tone, " how he would love where he really could 
confide ! I do believe, the love of an amiable woman 
to whom he was attached would influence Delverly to 
everything that is good; — that, 'locked up in it,' he 
would not only be happy, but might defy the fiercest of 
his enemies." 

" Even those within?" asked Fanny, shaking her 
head doubtfully. 

** Yes; even them. His generosity of mind would 
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empty the house of everything likely to interfere with 
llie happiness of the liege lady who was the light and 
Hfeofhisown." 

" Well/' said Fanny, gaily, ** you are, certainly, a 
feithful friend; and when he meets with such a woman 
as you picture, I am sure he cannot do better than em- 
ploy you to tell his story." 

" And would that woo her?" said he, softly. 

Fanny felt herself crimson to the temples. She had 
no distinct recollection of the sense in which the words 
she had uttered had first been used, but Mr. Vernon's 
answer brought Othello's speech clearly to her mind, 
and she would have given much at the moment to be 
able to recall her portion of them. It seemed altogether 
nonsensical, but still she felt provoked with herself; and 
his manner, both at the time and afterwards, added to 
her embarrassment. He seemed no longer at ease, any 
more than herself; and taking up the music sheet again, 
he tried to hum over the air of a song. There was a 
short awkward silence between them, which was broken 
by Mrs. Vernon coming into the room. 

** How grave you both look !'* said she, laying a hand 
on the shoulder of each. ** What is the ipatter? I hope 
there is no quarrel between you?" 

" No, no, no, — quite the contrary," cried he, trying 
to laugh off his little awkwardness; ** we have been most 
harmonious, and we mean to give you a specimen of 
our harmonics as soon as we have dined. Lord Delverly 
proposes to come here this evening to have some music 
from my fair cousin, and I have brought down my best 
flute to accompany her in his favourite opera." 
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^^ Oh, indeed !" said she. ** Well, you must both do 
your best Lord Delverly is no mean judge of music'' 

" So I have just been telling my cousin — or rather," 
added he, playfuUy, " 1 was just going to teU her so, 
for I do not think I had got quite down to music in my 
* catalogue descriptive of his merits.' " 

" I thought," said Fanny, rallying,. " you must have 
quite exhausted the subject." 

'* To be sure," said he, archly,. *^ a quotaiian, when it 
comes in, very often settles the question^ whatever, it may 
be ; and we had got to that, I think." 

'' Only, it is apt to prove too much, like a false wit- 
ness," retorted Fanny, quickly ; " far more dian was 
thought of when it was called in." 

From this unintelligible encoimter of their wits, Mrs« 
Vernon could see there had been some kind of mis* 
understanding between them; but as there was a pretty 
air of consciousness apparent in both, she sought no 
explanation, but thinking it better to let '* nature work," 
dianged the subject 

When Lord Delverly came in the evening, there was 
a sofbiess in Fanny^s manner towards him, of which she 
was herself quite unconscious, but. to which, as Mr. 
Vernon saw directly, he was as true as steel to the 
magnet. He was more gentle and pleasing than she 
had either seen him, or previously supposed he could 
have been. He stayed by the piano while they played 
and sang — had evidently great pleasure and interest in 
the music, and criticised it with taste and feeling. 
Afterwards, when she sat down by Mrs* Vernon with 
her work-frame, and the conversation turned on. general 
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ibjeots^ he was lively and amumig, without a touch of 
the petulance which had formerly offended her. The 
Oolonelf Mr. Vernon, and he had many acquaintances 
in: common, and mimy subjects of mutual interest to talk 
ovec or glance at; he told a variety of little anecdotes, 
having* all some point or humorous turn ; and Fanny 
was obliged to own to herself that he was possessed of 
very great powers of pleasing^ and of some wit. Even 
Mrs; Yemon laughed more than Fanny had ever seen 
lier laugh before; and the Colonel, to whom the agitation 
of laughing, like all other violent emotions, always gave 
pain, could not, however, in this case resist the influence, 
and had absolutely shed many tears: before the evening 
waeover. 

Mr; Yemon seemed to enjoy all that was said or 
done, and called out &om Lord Delverly many details 
which he knew would interest the ladies. It was late 
before they separated. Lord Delverly had just finished 
an animated little stoi^ which had entertained every- 
body; after which, rising suddenly, he said with an air 
of mock sentiment, ^' (Ten est assez ! arrUom-nous ici^ 
reposons-nous sur ces douces pensees I" 

" You recollect," said, he to Fanny, " Madam Got- 
tin's sentimental ending to one of her pretty love 
stories' — 'Caroline de Lichtfield,' I think it is. Having 
brought her persons of the drama to the very top 
summit of happiness^ and knowing how transitory hti^ 
man bliss must ever be, she stops with these words — 
* afraid,' die says, * if she add a single page, it must 
be to record a misfortune.' Li like manner I now take 
my leave, au eomble da man hanheur. A single word 
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more, and the historian of this evening would most pro-; 
bablv have to record a failure !" 

When Mr. Vernon returned to the room, after seeing 
him off, he said to his mother and Fanny, " I hope 
you will be eandid enough to own now, my dear ladies, 
that his Lordship has had what the French call un grand 
succh with both of you this evening." 

Mrs. Vernon immediately owned that she had never 
seen him so agreeable before ; and .the Celonel paid his 
tribute by rubbing his sides, and declaring they would 
not soon recover from such unwonted exertions. 

** But what says the fair Fanny? May I not call 
you Fanny, simply Fanny?" said he, softly, to her; 
" How sweetly it sounds !" uttering the name low, and 
with the most delicate modulation of tone. ** I have 
been stumbling over Miss and Cousin for the last fort- 
night, expecting every day you would give me leave to 
discard them all, out of pure pity for my awkwardness." 

** Oh, do pray call me Fanny," cried she, but with 
a blush both seen and felt. " I have never been called 
Miss in my life by my friends; it sounds quite forctial 
to me." 

*' Thank you," said he, gently; " I shall never call 
you anything else in all my life again but Fanny. 1 
love the name! it sounds to my ear like the sweetest 
music ! Well then, Fanny, you have not yet told me 
that you now think my friend an agreeable man." 

" I have really so many reasons for thinking him so 
to-night," said she, laughing, ** that I am afraid /, too, 
may overleap the mean, if I give my opinion at this 
moment. Arritons-noua id; let us repose on the douces 
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pensees he has left us. You saw in what full security 
he felt he might leave his character behind him I I am 
quite ready to own that I have spent an agreeable 
evening, and that is surely character sujKcient for our 
only guest !" 

Mr. Vernon bade the ladies good-night with his usual 
low gentle voice and quiet graceful movement. But 
there was a light in his eyes, a tumult of feelings in his 
heart, which made .sleep long a stranger to him that 
night. 

As he passed his mother's room-door, she and Fanny 
were also separating for the night. ** Bless you, my 
love,'* he heard Mrs. Vernon say, pressing Fanny to 
her, ** my Fanny I" 

" How happy my poor mother looks to-night!" 
thought he, as he shut his room-door and threw him- 
self on a chair. " What a real affection she seems to 
have for Fanny ! Mt/ Fanny /" repeated he to him- 
self slowly, a little shiver thrilling through his whole 
frame. '* Dearest, sweetest Fanny !" he continued pas- 
sionately : " Oh God, what unutterable happiness to call 
such innocent loveliness mine ! But how is all this to 
end? A dream, a mere dream ! What do I know of the 
state of her feelings ? Disengaged as she generally looks, 
her heart is most probably free: and yet — ^yet there 
is at times a light in her innocent eyes — a glow of sen- 
sibility — a timid consciousness of the admiration, the 
interest she must now read in mine, unable longer to 
conceal the awakened feelings of my heart — that all in- 
dicate a susceptibility the most enchanting; a shadow 
as it were of what may come, which, like glimpses of 
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an opening paradise, intoxicate my very soul, and seem 
to set me above the power of earthly fate ! 

'^ But what madness is all this !" said he, rising and 
with disordered steps pacing the room ; '* what insane for- 
getfulness of my true position— of the real barrier which 
my folly, my sinfiil, hateful folly, has placed between 
me and such unspeakable happiness! Where is my 
title to seek the love of a pure young heart? Even if I 
had the power to win it, am I free to try? No, no, no, 
no ! I am not. My words, my often repeated vows of 
constancy, imhallowed as they are, seem to rise up be- 
fore me like sheeted spectres, and forbid me to go on I 

" Yet this fatal tie must be broken. God knows that, 
long before a new feeling took possession of my heart, 
I have felt the most earnest desire to stop in the guilty 
career; — the deepest remorse for the misery I was in- 
flicting. But how is this to be accomplished? Any 
approach I have made to it has caused such exquisite 
pain. I have spoken of my poor mother's evident sus- 
picion—of her suffering — of the constant anxiety —of the 
risk of discovery — even of the imequal share of blame, 
of ruin, which would fall on the one least deserving of 
it, least able to bear up against it. But what are argu- 
ments against passion? What were they once against 
the fire of mine? Wax — snow — vapour, all; melted 
— dispersed by its first hot breathings. And now to 
talk to one still imder its blinding influence, of conside- 
rations for her — of the wrongs we are heaping on others 
— does it not seem like disguised cruelty — hypocritical, 
cold-blooded cruelty? But what can be done? Oh, 
what a tangled web is here to be unravelled ! what a 
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thorny path is before me ! And for what am I in the 
toils ? Have I ever been happy ? An hour — a moment, 
perhaps: short, short joys — constant wearing anxieties 
— and long, deep remorse ! But when does passion 
ever count the cost of its fatal gratification? Oh, 
never — never — never, at least, till too late ! 

" Some effort must, however, be made," continued he, 
after a minute's pause, with more firmness; ** however 
painful to her, however difficult for me, yet it must be 
done. I feel now the utter impossibility it would be to 
go on living as I have been doing. The first interview 
between us, do as I may, must reveal, what she cannot 
see without a full conviction that everything must now 
be over between us. I am no hypocrite — witness the 
shrinking I have ever felt from those most injured by 
me, the pain 1 have endured when forced to be in 
their presence ; — no hardened sensualist, or I should 
not have attempted, as I have often done, to put an 
end to this fatal entanglement, as soon as the blinding 
madness of passion allowed me to see all its criminality, 
and long before it had lost its attraction for me ; long, 
long before the idea had dawned on me, that it might 
one day come between me and a lot, of which my 
imagination dare not now picture to itself the exquisite 
felicity. 

*' I must be on my guard here, however," continued 
he with deeper despondency, his thoughts reverting to 
his conduct towards Fanny. ** I am quite unworthy of 
her, yet she does not know it ; and I have been very, 
very wrong already, in looking and speaking as I have 
done — guilty and trammelled as I am. 
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" Poor Delverly, too ! I can see more clearly than 
ever this evening that he loves her. How much 
more worthy is he of her than I am ! and if he could 
win the heaven of her love, what a different man, as I 
truly told her, would it make of him ! Disgusted by the 
worldlincss of his own family — his warm feelings cliilled 
by their hcartlcssness and frivolity — driven from a cheer- 
less home where no love dwells — what a refuge would 
his chafed spirit find there ! 

** And shall I step between him and so fair a pros- 
pect of happiness? Have I not already injured him 
sufficiently — my friend, the companion of my boyhood ; 
but shall I also take advantaoje of my better opportuni- 
ties — of the slight superiority that mere manner perhaps 
may give me over him — to steal away affections which, 
but for me, he would in all probability gain? 

** No, no, I cannot; I will not add this to the heap 
of my wrongs against him ; he shall have fair play here, 
whatever it may cost me. If I can see but the faintest 
hope for him, I will fly to the ends of the earth rather 
than deprive him of it." 

And from this little bit of proposed magnanimity, 
which a look, a breath, might put it beyond his power 
to execute, did he try to extract one drop of oil to still 
the troubled waters of conscience, and dream that by 
its feather weight he might balance the injuries and 
errors of years ! 

END OP VOL. I. 
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